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` can expect a far greater share of the lim 


|| its size h 


EMASCULATED 


AY 16 next will most probably be the date finally © 

fixed for the commencement of the “summit” meet- 
ing to be held in Paris between the U.S.A., Britain and 
France on one side and Soviet Russia on the other. The 
date originally proposed by the Western Powers was 
April 27. This would not suit the Soviet Government 
which wanted to ensure Shri Khrushchey’s presence in 
Moscow at the May Day celebrations. So the Russians 
suggested April 21 or May 4 for the first meeting. The 
Western side then proposed May 16, which perhaps will 
be acceptable to Moscow. The Soviet Government did 
not raise any objection to the choice of Paris as the venue — 
of the meeting, though possibly they would have pre- 
ferred the “neutral” ground of Geneva. According to 
reports, Shri Macmillan, also, would have preferred 
Geneva. But in view of NATO’s troubles with France, 
the Americans, aware that they will have to be some- 
what tough with the Paris Government on some points, 
have thought that it will be useful to do a bit of harmless 
placating: the choice of Paris must please both Presi- 
dent de Gaulle and the French. It was also logical, once a 
it was decided to create the impression that what was 
going to happen was not the holding of one definitive 
meeting but the inauguration of a series, and that the 
series was to trail through the capitals of the participat- 
ing Powers. In that case Paris is almost the only ~ 
possible choice as the venue of the first meeting. It 
prevents any question of prestige being raised between 
the two opposing giant Powers—the U.S.A. and the Soviet ` 
Russia. Though France is in the Western camp there is ~ 
no comparison between her and Soviet Russia in power  ~ 
while Paris has somehow acquired about it the aura of 
a special status and unique as a European city, apart 
from its role as the capital of a particular country. Besides 
Shri Khrushchev who has already visited Britain an 
the U.S.A. and is known to be eager to visit France may 
find the arrangement not altogether out of keeping with ae 
his own plans of foreign travel. In Paris, which | 
already seen a great deal of both President His 
and Shri Macmillan, the Soviet Premier as a ne 


cither. 


The Paris meeting, however, i 
kind of dramatic affair which the Russia 
be, unless something very extraordinary ar 
happens or made to hi o 

r ren 


but after 


dramatic element. The aim 
of the line taken by the 
West has been to see that 
the situation and the atmos- 
phere in which the meeting 
takes place should not be 
such as would give the par- 
ticipants or the world the 
feeling of an impending 
crisis that must be solved. 
When the meeting takes 
place in Paris, it will rather 
be like inaugurating a new 
routine or a new procedural 
institution, that is, ot perio- 
dical meetings of Heads of 
State or Government of the 
principal Powers of the two 
blocs. The fact that the 
participants or most of them 
have already met each other, 
though not all together, 
will detract from the sense 
of novelty or expectancy 
roused by the occasion. 
There is no question of a 
resounding success nor of 
any conspicuous failure. For 
is it not going to be only the 
first in a series of “sum- 
mits’? This is rather safe, 
in fact so safe that it may 
not be of any great relev- 
"ance whether the Western 
Powers are able to achieve 
_ a unity of views on issues 
in dispute with Russia by 
the time of the meeting 
which “anyway is still four 
id a half months away. 
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KASHMIR GRAPES ARE 


SOUR 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan of 


Pakistan is sour. There was an 
interlude of sweetness towards 


“India till the visit of the US 


President to this land. The 
F. M. had been saying of late 
that he had a plan of his own 
tor the solution of the Kashmir 
problem; but, after the visit, 
he sings the same old tune of 
‘Self-determination of the Kash- 
miris’—in other words, the stale 
theme of plebiscite, now as 
dead as the door-nail. He 
perhaps expected that the 
American President would 
pluck for him the sweet grapes 
of Kashmir, lulling to sleep 
the 12-year old vigil of India, 
by the lollipop of joint defence 
against China. He could then 
have a walkover with his 
America-trained army into the 
vale of Kashmir ‘on way to 
Ladakh,’ and then—the Ayub 
solution of ‘hold what you 
have’, in the name of the bro- 
therhood of Islam. But Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has not been 
of much use that way. Natural- 
ly the Kashmir grapes now 
taste sour and the happy inter- 
lude of sweetness to India is 
over. 

So President Ayub has shed 
tears for the Kashmiris, 


e “pas- 
Sing through a period of 
tyranny and injustice.” But 


behind the tears. the crocodile 
1S no longer invisible. Sel- 
determination, as of the Pakis- 
tanis themselves under Martia) 
Law, must of course be there. 
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But Self-determination or Ayub- | 


determination, Kashmir must 
belong to Pakistan. Firstly, 
‘because of the people,’ je. 
because they are Moslems—a 
majority of . them, barring 
Jammu—and, under the TWH ent 


nation’ theory Kashmiris must 
belong to Pakistan. It is no 
gocd driving the theory to its 
logical end which will make 
every Moslem in India a Pakis- 
tani and an alien here. India 
has managed to remain 
‘secular’ in spite of it. But 
there are other reasons 
making Kashmir “a question of 
life and death” for Pakistan. 
Pakistan wants it for her 
defence. it is a strategic neces 


sity. But so it is for India! 
And Kashmir through a free 


and fair election has chosen to 
remain with India and has seal- 
ed her cloice with a Constitu- 
tion of her own. Then again, the 
three rivers of the Indus 
system giving Pakistan 80% 
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cf the waters carried together | 


by all the six rivers have their 
origin in India and pass 
through Kashmir. Ergo, 
Kashmir must join with Pakis- 
tan to place the head-waters 
of these rivers under Pak. 
control. F. M. Ayub appears 
to have forgotten that the 
creation of Pakistan by divid) 
ing a natural z 
entity into two was the choice 
of Pakistan itself and not of 
India: and if that artificial 
vivisection of what Nature 
made one now appears to be a 
geographical monstrosity, the 
chooser must stew in his own 


geographica | 
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Negotiation And War 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 3 


juice as best he may. As you 
sow, SO will you reap. And if 
geography refuses to be 
further cheated, it is no use 
blaming it on the other fellow. 


But F. M. Ayub has not 
stopped there. He has, though 
remotely, hinted at more sinis- 
ter possibilities. According to 
him 85% of the Indian Army 
faces Pakistan in Kashmir. if 


this vast horde could be re- 
moved from there by solving 
the Kashmir problem as the 


F. M. desires it, well, it would 
jbe all to the good of India! 
Otherwise ..... Yes, but India 
“cannot commit suicide and die 


Ki before her death. 


VIVISECTION OF INDIANS, 
AFTER INDIA 


But, whether India wants it 
or not, her present’ ruling 
Party appears determined to 
make her sick by vivisecting 
Indians now. Ours is a secular 
State and our Prime Minister 
is never tired of warning us 
against communalism, caste 
ism, linguism and many other 


‘isms’ as destroyers of our 
unity as Indians. Yet the 
Congress, after swallowing 


the bitter 
cf communalism 
the sake of the Party, is now 
on the way to reviving the 
question of “minorities” which 
is only a euphemism for pro- 
viding certain privileges for 
the Muslims. And so in a 
‘secular’ State, the Prime 
Minister always swearing 
against privileges and com- 
munalism, the interests of the 
Party that requires the votes 
of a particular religious com- 
munity are getting the better 
of the interests of the country, 
and we are stage by stage 
being pushed again to 


Muslim League pill 
in Kerala for 


‘acquiesce in political exigencies 
‘that have been the cause cf 


most of our miseries today. It 
appears that the Congress has 
got alarmed at the mounting 
tide of discontent against its 
administration of the country 
for the last twelve years and, 
in order to ensure its position 
against the gathering forces of 
the Rightists, it is forgetting 
all its cherished principles one 
by one and leading the country 
to the brink of a precipice 
again. The repercussion of this 
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| le: is no pleasure for me to 

criticise our Government. 
What I say is just to help the 
Government and inform those 


whom it may concern about 
what the people feel. But, 
I am sorry that the Prime 


Minister takes every sugges- 
tion to change the policy that 
he has so far followed with re- 
gard to Chinese aggression as 
an affront to himself. He thinks 
that his policy is that of 
‘negotiation’ and the policy 
suggested by his critics is that 
of war. The word ‘negotiation’ 
has an agreeable flavour and 
war today has a sinister con- 
notation and reminds us of the 
atom and hydrogen bombs and 
the destruction of the world 
This is playing with words 
and not meeting squarely a 
Situation fraught with danger 
to the honour and integrity of 
our country. May I suggest 
that there are many things in 
between fruitless negotiation 
and war as my friend Shri 
Jaipal Singh has pointed out 
which can be done? It is not 
that. a thing is either all white 
or all black, as the Prime 
Minister himself often points 
out. 


Aggression began five years 
back. as is now admitted by 
the authorities. What have we 
been doing all these years but 
negotiating? What has been 
the result? Aggression has 
been going on apace. It should 
now be clear that the Chinese 
want to occupy all the lands 
they have indicated in their 
maps as their own. We have 
time and again pointed out 


new piece of folly on the Kash- 
mir issue may be incalculable— 
though not quite perceptible in 
the beginning—and this kind 
of appeasement in the name of 
‘national’ unity may prove 
disastrous in a Situation of 
looming international crisis. 


Has the lesson of 1947 been 
already forgotten 


VIGIL 


by some 
‘people at the top ? 2 : 


that these lands belong to us, 
by geography, history, custom 
and even by treaty rights. The 


question is how long can a 
nation carry on negotiation. 
giving opportunity to the 


enemy to consolidate his posi- 
tion and even colonise the terri- 
tory he has occupied! 


Then what have we been do- 
ing all these years of negotia- 
tion? Simply we have been 
weakening our case progres- 
Sively instead of strengthening 
it. I remember our Prime Minis- 


ter once said that our boun- 
dary was represented by the 
McMahon Line, map or no 


map. Then he said that not an 
inch of our soil would pe 
yielded. Further he said that 
negotiation could be based 
only on the status quo as It ex- 
isted before aggression took 
place. But today we hava 
allowed the Chinese to occupy 
territory south of the 
McMahon Line and we have 
acquiesced in this. In the 
Ladakh area we are willing to 
return to the borders indicated 
in the Chinese maps, which 
would mean even more than 
2500 miles already occupied. 
Even our atlas giving various 
maps is not ready. Our propa- 
ganda is such that even those 
who would like to be friendly 
to us, do not know the merits 
of our case. Instead of impos- 
ing economic sanctions, I find 
that our exports to China in 
some commodities, thaf are 
useful in war, have been — in- 
creasing. For instance, here 
are some figures of jute and 
jute goods: 


1957 1958 1959 
(Rupees in lakhs) 
1. Raw Jute = > 25 
2. Gunny bags — 77 266 
3. Gunny cloth — — 50 


Tf no ITEE action 1a 
taken in time the people get 
demoralised: They come to 
have a suspicion that perhaps 
the, FANON ES have not the re- Ps 


our Himalayan borders. 


on 
whether in our territory: or in 


that of our allies, for whose 
safety we have made ourselves 
responsible. This is plain from 
what the leader of the Nepali 
delegation said on arrival 
here, Further, as I said before 
and I repeat it now, under the 
guise of negotiations, oppor- 
funity is taken by our enemies 
here and outside to intensify 
Subversive activities. The 
Prime Minister need not dis- 
miss this as bazar rumour. 
One of the Ministers in the 
Nepal Government has testified 
to this subversive activity 
there. There is a party in 
India with wide-spread ramif- 
cations in all spheres of life. 
not excluding the army, which 
is more loyal to any forcign 
Government, provided it is 
Communist dictatorship, than 
to this country, However good 
the word ‘negotiation’ may 
sound, I think we must fix a 
time limit for this fruitless 
pursuit, in the present case. 
Even Chamberlain had to do 
it in a few months after he 
had promised ‘peace in our 
time.’ 


_ I have already said, the 
alternative to fruitless negotia- 
tion is not war. But supposing 
it is, I submit the Chinese 
have already declared war on 
India. War is their politics. A 
general in China has written: 
“Marxists hold that since the 
birth of class in the society 
war and the armed forces 
have been the phenomena of 
the class war society. War is 
the highest form of the poli- 
tical struggle and also the 
‘Special form of class struggle 
and armed forces are an im- 
‘portant instrument of its 

execution”. The Chinese Prime 
Minister has said that the two 

armies are facing each other. 

But the Chinese army takes 

action and occupies our 

territory. It does not become 
less of war if we do not use 

our forces. In a war, a 

untry does not use all its 

force and strength at one time. 


- in his latest 
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they have in view and.they 
have succeeded. They have 
occupied already 33,000 kilome- 
ters of our land, and what they 
claim will be a smail king- 
dom in Europe. 


What happens if we do not 
resist? This has been pointed 
out to us by the Chinese Prime 
Minster, in very eloquent terms 
communication. 
He says that our taking no 
effective action against aggres- 
sion in Ladakh for years is an 
“eloquent proof” that we had 
no rightful title to the lands 
occupied. 


Anyway, if we do not resist 
and carry on negotiations to 
the ‘bitter end’ as our Prime 
Minister wants us to do, the 


bitter end will be that we 
Shall lose what is our own 
and we shall endanger the 


safety of our country. 


I do not consider, as I have 
pointed out before, resistance 
to aggression as war, specially 
when Chinese aggression itself 
is not considered war. 


We used armed forces in 
Kashmir and in Hyderabad. We 
are told that we had the con- 
Sent of Gandhiji for the for- 
mer. If therefore it comes to 
war, we have to face it. We 
must remember however anxi- 
ous the world is to avoid war, 
small and local wars cannot be 
avoided. When such wars are 
fought, thanks to the wisdom 
of the world, they are localised 
and. after sometime, a workable 
solution is found. This was the 
Case in Korea, in Indo-China, 
in the Suez trouble and recent: 
ly in Laos. ` So we need not 


Scare ourselves that any resis- 


tance to the Chinese ageres- 
sion will lead to a World War 
and the destruction of the 
world. The world will see 
to it that this- does not 
happen. For instance, if a 
dacoit enters my house I 
cannot be deterred from driving 
him out by the thought that if 
he is driven out. he wil set 
fire to the whole neighbour- 
heod. If that were so, it pe. 
comes the responsibility of the 
neighbours -to guard their 
houses, Nay, they must help 


S. me to drive away the dacoit as _ 
~ quickly as possible. 


j 


| 


When the Prime Ministey | 
says he is negotiating and in | 
the meanwhile preparing, I am 
sure, he is thinking of war, | 
however limited. But, historical | 
experience must teach us that | 
the best preparation is to take 
effective action. In the last two 
world wars, neither Englanq | 
nor America was prepared, | 
They prepared themselves jn | 
the midst of conflict. | 


Let us see what happens if 
we allow drift under the guise 4 
of fruitless 
people lose faith in our ca & 
become not only frustrated but w 
full of fear. Fear leads to 
cowardice. We were taught | 
that nothing can be more 
degrading than fear’ and 
cowardice. It is better to use 
violence than suffer injustice | 
out of fear of the consequence | 
of resistance in a just cause. | 


{ 
j 


Itis not my purpose to ana- 
lyse the latest letter of the 
Chinese Prime Minister, Our | 
Prime Minister has done that j 
quite effectively. I am concerned } 
with principles. If they are j 
wrong and if our timing of re- 3l 
sistance to aggression is wrong 
our people will lose faith in 
us. They will know that their 
gods are tin-gods. Once the | 
people lose faith in their lead- | 
ers, they will become a rabble, j 
without discipline and without | 
the capacity to organise any- | 
thing, not to talk of ‘military 
resistance, That would be & 
greater disaster. I am sure, 
even today, the Prime Minister 
can lead the nation out of its 
slough of despondency and | 
frustration. His speech in the | 
Lok Sabha last month did this. 
But it was again followed bY 
the depressing speech made | 
in the Rajya Sabha a week | 
later. This is not the way tO | 
rouse a nation to activity. He 
should need no assurance that | 
whatever appropriate action is 
taken, the country will be be- 
hind him. But words without 
action may satisfy for a time. 
They cannot do it for ever. | 
They cannot solve the prob: | 

| 


| 


Jem.* 


*Based on a speech in the Lok 


Sabha 


negotiation. Om | 


i 


city to resist aggression. THA. peel 
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THE PANCHA SHEEL 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


(This is the second 


and concluding part: of Acharya 


Wripalani’s thought-provoking analysis of ‘Pancha Sheel, In 


the first part he had shown how a mystic 


tries to overcome 


evil and how Gandhiji tried not only tą reform society but 
also successfully change political relationship between nations 


and organised groups, 
this article 


through his 
Acharya Kripalani analyses the five basic princi- 
pies (Pancha Sheel) in greater detail and shows how 


dynamic satyagraha. In 
inade- 


quate they are to remove causes of international friction and 
how they would perpetuate the gross Iiquities obtaining in 


international affairs. ) 


If then the Pancha Sheel 
enunciates what are not moral 
principles or provides for a 
moral way of enforcing them, 
let us see how far it provides 
practical ways for reducing 
international tensions and con- 


flicts to. pave the way to world , 


peace. It is our opinion that if 
the mutually accepted prin- 
ciples of Pancha Sheel were 
adhered to by the political 
authorities subscribing to 
them. the existing injustices 
and tyrannies will be perpetua- 
ted. This is because the prin- 
ciples, as they are stated, re- 
eognise the existing status quo 
in international affairs. however 
unjust and iniquitous it may 
be and actually is in many 
areas of the world. 


1—MUTUAL RESPECT 


Let us examine the prin- 
ciples from this point of view. 
The first on our list is, “res- 
pect for each other’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignty.” How 
will this principle work, for 
example, as between Algeria and 
France? Algeria is and claims 
to be a different nation. But 
international law and practice 
recognise only one sovereignty 
there and that of France. Sup- 
posing France had proposed to 
enter into Pancha Sheel agree- 
ment until Algeria were 
liberated. If that condition 
had been waived, would Indian 


sympathy and support of the : 


cause of Algeria have consti 
tuted an interference in the 
internal affairs of France, 
whose sovereignty in Algeria 
had by implication been recog: 
nised by the Pancha Sheel 
agreement? It must be recog: 
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nised that as sovereignty is 
defined in international law 
today, Algeria does not exist 


as a political 
from France. Have then the 
Pancha Sheel principles no 
application to colonial and im- 
perial nations? They are said 
to be of universal application! 
Then there are today different 


entity apart 


varieties of imperialism and 
colonialism. A nation may 
have even an international 


status and may be a member 
of the U.N.O. and yet may not 
be in reality. its own master. 
This. is the case with some 
countries on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. At least the 
external and international poli- 
cies of several countries are 
controlled by the ‘Big Brother’ 
States. Some of these are 
among those which have sub- 
scribed to the Pancha Sheel. 
Russia agreed to the princi- 
ples. But when there was a 
popular revolt :in Hungary it 
did not hesitate to intervene 
in the internal affairs of that 
nation. On the other hand, T 
do not think that if any of the 
less powerful nations-in the 
NATO or the SEATO proposed 
to leave these organisations, 
they would be coerced to re: 
main therein by the more 
powerful members, even 
though they have not sub: 
scribed to the principles of 
Pancha Sheel! This much of 
morality is commonly recog: 
nised among nations that the 
alliances freely made may be 
dissolved at will by any of the 
parties concerned. The fact is 
that as long as there are 
national entities which are not 
politically free, and indepen: 


-dent : but are - dominated by 


some kind of imperialism, the 
Pancha Sheel principles cannot 


work. If they worked they 
would only congeal the status 
quo at the present inter- 


national level, however unde- 
sirable and unjust it may be, 
in many parts of the world. 
Let us revert to the example 
of Algeria. It is very natural 
for the Arab nations to frater- 
nise with and help the inde- 
pendence movement in Algeria. 
If they can help militarily, 
they would do so, To the 
extent they can, without de 
claring war with France, they 
support the cause of Algerian ` 
independence. It is also very 
vital for peoples and nations, 
who have lost their national 
independence, that they be 
helped by other nations to re- 
gain it. The American nation, 
in its war of liberation from 
England, was helped. by 
France. France, again, helped 
the liberation movement in 
Ttaly. After World War T, 
several nations in Europe be 
came free by the action of the 
victorious alliés. Pancha Sheet 
will, under the present unjust 


international arrangements, 
make the struggles for 
national independence more 


difficult than they already are. 
In that sense, it is not a for- - 
ward but a retrograde move. 


Tibet, a small nation that 
had been free and independent 
for centuries, was swallowed 
up. Whatever suzerainty. may 
have implied in the past, when . 
international terms . were not 
clearly defined.- it was never 
equated with sovereignty. But 
there is no doubt that it was 
an imperial conception. China- 
turned this into full sovereign- 
ty through force of arms. 
This, spoliation of a virtually 
independent people was recog- 
nised by India through the ~ 
Pancha. Sheel! India did not 


believe in imperialism. It ~ 
therefore, gave up its 2 
territorial rights «anh 


from the British in Tibe 
for the benefit of a fre 
but for an expansion: 
China was suppos 
believe in imperial 
‘Tibet it extende 


d 
cal right e cea 


was itself 
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right of actual sovereignty, by 
force of arms. Pancha Sheel 
‘had nothing to say about this. 
While insisting on and extend- 
ing old imperial rights, Com- 
munist China today has the 
impudence to describe the his- 
a torical and traditional boun- 
daries between India and Tibet 
as an 
imperialism! 


T feel, 
principle, 


therefore, that this 
the recognition of 
territorial integrity and sove- 
reignty, merely recognises 
the international status quo. 
It goes further and makes 
* movements of national inde- 
pendence more difficult than 
in the past, 


2.—NON-INTERFERENCE 


Let us next consider the 

principle of non-interference in 

„each others internal affairs 
i for any political, economic or 
ideological reasons which is 
akin to or is practically a 
derivative of the principle of 
respecting each other’s inte- 
grity and sovereignty. Until 
all the peoples of the world 
have achieved national inde- 
pendence, the observance of 
this principle will only mean 
allowing imperial nations of 
, all varicties to dominate and 
rule over other peoples and 
mations. In international law, 
as it stands today, any help or 
encouragement or sympathy 
shown to colonial countries 
and peoples constitutes in the 
“eyes of their imperial over- 
_ lords as interference in the 
latter’s internal affairs. Such 
interference may not always 
lead to war, but it accentuates 
existing tensions. The recog- 
nition given to the rebel Alge- 
vian Government by the Arab 
nations and its functioning as 
a Government in exile from 
‘Cairo is, in French eyes, inter- 
fer in their internal 
that ti Communist China feels 


the offering of asylum to 
ai Lama and the refu- 
i Tibet. though 
recognised by 
and practice, 


imposition by British. 


‘former must receive 


fomenting trouble in other 
countries, this principle will 
not work in practice. 


“~*3.—NON-AGGRESSION 


The third principle,— that of 
non-aggression~—~is, to say the 
least, very ambiguous. It has 
always been difficult to know 
where and when aggression 
actually begins. Even if it 
could be ascertained, what is 
the remedy? India and Com- 
munist China, the two coun- 
tries who are the authors of 
Pancha Sheel and its original 
subscribers, accuse each other 
of aggression. Can the U.N.O. 
decide this issue? Evidently it 
cannot. If, therefore, nego- 
tiations for a settlement fail, 
the only arbiter will be war, 
limited or extensive. In war, 
what prevails is not always 
justice but bigger and more 
powerful instruments of mass 
destruction and greater mate- 
rial and human resources. 


4.—MUTUAL BENEFIT 


As vegards the principle of 
“equality and mutual benefit 
among nations” how can this 
principle work unless each 
nation has at least a free 
government of its own? Today 
it would be absurd to say that 
Such a condition exists in the 
world., Nations free and unfree 
can never be equal. There can 
be no true exchange of mate- 
rial benefit as between nations 
that are free and those that 
are in bondage whether poli- 
tical, economic or ideological. 
The unfree nations have al- 
ways been exploited by the 
dominant nations. All this is 
apart from the fact that a 
small and backward nation, 
even if it is free, cannot pos- 
sibly render equally benefits 
to a big, powerful and indus- 
trially developed nation. The 
more 
benefits from the latter. ‘This 
is but just. Only when all the 
nations consider themselves’ as 
good neighbours, and feel that 
they are interdependent, and 
they are ‘one of another’ and 
an injury’ to any one is an 
injury to all ‘including those 
who cause the injury, can 
there be equality of status and 
equitable exchange of benefits. 
This principle which is the 


most just and moral, is today 
capable of being worked only 
among small, unaggressive 
and weak nations in their 
dealings with each other. But 
it is not the want of equality 
between small and less power- 
ful nations that disturbs the 
peace of the world to-day. It 
is the ambitions of big and 
powerful nations. who even 
when the quarrel is between 
two small nations. enter into: 
the fray, {if they do not 
actually encourage it, as was 
the case in Korea and in Indo- 
China that disturbed the inter- 
national peace. The small 
nations are not aliowed even 
to fight out their quarrels 
without interference by the 
big and powerful nations. The 
principle is ideal but unwork« 
able in the present inter- 
national state of affairs. 
Whoever may subscribe to it 
will make not even the least 
difference to the present inter: 
national tensions or their solu- 
tion. 
§.—CO-EXISTENCE 

Finally, there is the princi- 
ple of “peaceful co-existence.” 
If it means co-existence of 
countries, peoples and nations 
on the present basis, it will 
not make the world more 
peaceful than it is teday. If 
it did, it would be a cruel 
world. Today there are im- 
balances of every sort in the 
international world. Are all 
the international injustices 
and tyrannies existing in the 
world to be perpetuated? Tf 
not, there can be no peaceful 
co-existence unless it be that 
of the slave and the master or 
the lamb and the lion, when’ 
the lamb peacefully co-exists 
in the belly of the lion. That 
will be the peace born of fear 
and cowardice. It will be the 
peace of the, grave. It will not 
be one that will advance: 
righteous causes but pernetu-- 
ate injustice, tyranny and in-- 
equality. 


In his various. speeches 
during his recent visit to the 
U.S.A.. Shri Khrushchev res- 
peatedlv emphasised the prin- 
ciple of peaceful co-existence. 
How. can the questiéns of the“ 
unification of Korea, of Indo- 
China and of Germany be- 
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¿solved by it? These forcibly 
„divided countries must always 
remain so if powerful nations 
like Russia and the U.S.A. 
decide to co-exist peacefully, 
that is, with all things as they 
are within their respective 
‘blocs or spheres of influence. 
Then, all the unfree and the 
semi-free nations and peoples 
within the two blocs will re- 
main as they are. It is a most 


dangerous principle. It will 
not have the way to a 
healthier and happier inter- 


national world. Not to talk of 
the international world, even 
within a nation the theory of 
peaceful co-existence will block 
all movements towards greater 
justice and progress. What 
would have become of free 
India if the untouchables and 
high-caste people were to co- 
exist peacefully at the level of 
their present status? They did 
so for centuries. What would 
happen in the U.S.A.. or in 
Africa if the Negroes were to 
peacefully with the 
White men at the level of their 
present inequality? This.is an 
absurd and dangerous princi- 
ple. This shows the danger of 


_enunciating abstract and genc- 


rai propositions without pro- 
per references. 


SELF-IMPOSED MISSION 


There are certain pre-condl- 
tions before. peaceful co-exis- 
tence can be made a desirable 
end or a good principle of in- 
ternaticnal eenduct. The most 
important is that the existing 
injustices must first be remov- 
ed. Further, no nation must 
consider itself as having a 
sacred mission to reform its 
neighbour and do so by send- 
ing armies of ‘liberation’ to 
another peoples’ lands. We 
know from religious and politi- 
cal history how sacred missions 
have been carried out in the 
past! They have been carried 
out generally through coercion 
and violence, fire and sword. 
When a mission is considered 


Sacred or Divine or Historical 


as with the Communists 
(though recently Khrushchev in 
‘Americal spoke of the Sacred, 
instead of Historical mission of 
the Communists), the means 
used to carry it out will never 
he subjected to critical exami- 


‘nation. This is bound to be so. 
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Those who think that they 
have been commissioned by 
Divine Authority, or, what is 
the same thing, Historical 
Necessity, whether.they be in- 
dividuals or nations, can never 
suspect their own motives and 
must naturally consider thelr 
opponents as sinners, backward, 
feudal, bourgeois capitalists, 
reactionaries, etc. How can 
there be peaceful co-existence, 
between the good and the evil, 
unless they have exhausted 
themselves by mutual slaugh- 
ter? This has happened in 
history. The different Chris- 
tian denominations sought to 
annihilate each other in the 
name of the Prince of Peace. 
They carried on the game till 
they left each other profusely 
bleeding and exhausted, with 
no more power to fight and 
injure each others. Today 
these denominations live in 
peace, brought about through 
sheer exhaustion. An orthodox 
Catholic yet thinks that the 
Protestant is inspired not by 
Christ. but by Anti-Christ. and 
is sure to burn in hell. The 
orthodox Protestant thinks 
likewise about the Catholic. 
But they have mutually agreed 
that whoever goes to hell is 
none of their business. After 
centuries of disturbed peace, 
mutual sufferings and blood- 
shed, the different Christian 
denominations have by slow 
degrees come to believe that 
perhaps nobody may yet go to 
hell for his faith or even for 
want of it. As long as the 
political spectrum has only two 
colours, the black and white. 
the capitalists and the Commu- 
nists, there can be no peaceful 
co-existence. Unless wild. abu- 
sive and false propaganda is 
stopped by nations against each 
other’s ideology and way of 
life, there can -be no peaceful 
co-existence.. As long as there 
are parties in a nation, that 
take their cue in internal and 
international affairs from 
foreign, parties and ~ govern- 
ments, there can be no peaceful 
co-existence between nations. 
As long as some people and 
classes in a nation have and are 
encouraged to have extra terri- 
torial loyalties, there can be no 
peaceful co-existence. As long 
as there are military pacts out- 
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side the U.N.O. there can be no 
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peaceful 
nations. 


co-existence 


among 
As long as some na- 
tions maintain military bases 
in other people’s land even with 
their consent, there can be no 


Peaceful co-existence. As long 
as nations indulge in false and 
mendacious propaganda against 
each other, there can be no 
peaceful co-existence. 


CONDITIONS 


Even then, there are other 
conditions necessary for peace- 
ful co-existence. Independent 
and free nations can live in 
peace only when they eschew 
war as the solvent of inter- 
national problems. If interna- 
tional disputes are not capable 
of being solved through armed 
conflict: as is clear today, some 
peaceful method must be found 
for solving them. Mere dis- 
armament as is thought today 
will not solve the problem of 
international peace. That will 
only be a negative condition. 
Some positive peaceful method 
must be found to settle inter- 
national dispute and right in- 
ternational Wrongs. Even then 
there may be anti-social nations, 
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ms there are anti-social indivi- 
duals. It would appear that 
periodically some nations come 
to be infected by the virus of 
expansionism. How are these 
anti-social nations to be dealt 
with and how is international 
justice to be established with- 
out recourse to war? If non- 
violent resistance cannot be 
prganised for righting interna- 
tional wrongs orif it is not con- 
sidered practical, at this stage 
of our civilisation. the only way- 
left is for nations, at least the 
most powerful of them, to agree 
to refer international disputes 
fo a high power international 
tribunal, consisting of world 
famous jurists, who would be 
empowered to adjudicate be- 
tween the disputants. So that 
the judgments of such an in- 
ternational tribunal may be 
given effect to, there must be 
an international armed force. 
This force can be effective only 
when there is complete and uni- 
versal disarmament at the 
national Jevel. This would mean 
a world government. To begin 
with, its authority must be con- 
fined to international disputes 
or such as are likely to lead to 
international conflict and war. 
To that extent the nations will 
have to give up their sovereign 
power, which in theory is sup- 
“nosed to be absolute today. 
With the establishment of a 
world government. to the ex- 
tent I have indicated, there will 
be equality, before law, of all 
nations big or small, as there 
-is today of citizens. within de- 
Mocratic national states. 

But the question of world 
Government, even in this limi- 
_ ted sense, is outside the scope 

of our present discussion. We 
_ are only examining here the 
' Principles of Pancha Sheel. We 
have shown that thoy are 
- neither moral imperatives. that 
| can be followed uniiaterally, 
or are they designed for 


th 
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A Life Of Dedication 


By RAMESHWARI NEHRU 


came into personal contact 
with J. C. Kumarappa* 
during one of my visits to 


to Gandhiji at Maganvadi 
some time after the Gram 
Udyog Sangh was start- 


ed. Since then more than two 
decades have passed and we 
have had frequent and inti- 
mate opportunities to meet and 
know each other. Every time ï 
meet him he stimulates me, 
and my respect and admiration 
for him have:grown with the 
passing of years. 

Kumarappa has an inspiring 
personality and his life. dedi- 
cated ad it is. to the service of 
humanity, bears the impress 
of his nobility. Born in a well- 
to-do family he received the 
in certain 
subjects in England and in 
America. He made a deep study 
of economics and sociology and 
he developed an amazing in- 
Sight into the problems of the: 
villagers and their environ- 
ment, He has used his know- 
ledge and training in the West 
to great advantage in finding 
solutions to the difficult ques: 
tions concerning Indian econo. 
mics. He has written much 
and whatever he has written 
makes clear and stimulating 
reading, He is not only a clear 
thinker but a practical experi- 


menter. He looks at every- 
thing from : the Indian 
villagers’ point of view 
and is convinced that any 


plan or scheme which does not 
help solving the difficulties ‘of 
eighty percent of the toiling 
Se SS 


consent to such a bleak future. 
It will be even immoral for it 
to do so. Bad ana retrograde 
as these principles are in the 
present world context, to think 
that they can be unilaterally 
observed by a nation is the 
height of absurdity. Jt only 
Shows that sometimes even in- 


enamoured 


masses of the country who live 
in the villages, is not worth a 
second thought. Very often 
therefore his criticism is sharp- 
like the edge of a razor ang 
his attitude in committees and 
conferences is totally uncom- 
promising. That is why in cer- 
tain quarters he is dubbed aş 
a person with a one-track- 
mind, and as an impractical 
theorist. But in spite of all his- 
extreme views even his erities- 


admit the absolute truthful 
ness, Sincerity and forceful 
ness of his arguments, 


Gandhian economics as clearly 
and vigorously expounded by. 
him may not find general ac 
ceptance today but it ıs a chal- 
lenge which all our economists- 
must reckon with, 

Kumarappa has a living faith 
in non-violence and holds that 
the Gandhian way of life is for 
all. It will be difficult to find? 
another person in India to-day 
who has done greater credit’ to: 
Mahatma Gandhi’s life and 
wark than Kumarappa. He ha 
given to Gandhiji’s philosophy 
a bedy and a soul through his 
own work for village industries- 
and village reconstruction. He 
built up the Gram Udyog 
Sangh from scratch, But fox” 
Kumarappa we would not have 
a clear and scientific exposition 
of Gandhian economics. Kuma- 
rappa has written many books- 
on the subject and these are’ 
now available in more than 
one Indian language. He could | 
have amassed wealth if he had 
persisted in his work asa 
Chartered Accountant. For” 
sometime he did live the life of 
a wealthy and Europeanised 
person in Bombay. But: 
when he came in  ċon- 
tact with Gandhiji he gave“ 
up everything and accep- 


ted a life of poverty and com- ~ 


plete simplicity. This change. 
which came over him . wag“ 
amazing, Whenever I visit his 
tiny, neat: and beautiful Jittle 
hut in Maganvadi I get a feel- 
mg of joy and peace. It is. a: 
Continued. cn Page 779. 
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- Atmosphere 


At United 


Nations 


By MAURICE LATEY 


[The author, who iis a specia- 
vist in international affairs, 
gives a review of 14th General 
assembly Session which has 
veen conclided. He says ‘that 
there has been a marked 
improvement in atmosphere, 
though this Session has been 
quieter than usual. But “it has 
nos been quidler because it has 
achieved nothing, but perhaps 
because tha United Nations are 


becoming a little less disuntt- 
ed??] ‘oe 
"WHE id4th session of the 


United Nations General As- 
sembly has come quietly to an 
end. It has provided less head- 
line news than usual, and the 
little news has, in this case, 
been good news. 


This may seem a surprising 
thing to say about an institu- 
tion which is regarded as the 
sounding-board of world public 
opinion; one might have 
thought. that in this case the 
more noise the better. But in 
the past, most of the noise has 
come from two great struggles 
which have dominated the 
United Nations for the past 
decade—the struggle between 
the Soviet bloc and the free 
world, which is called the cold 
war; and the struggle of the 
new and emerging nations to 
assert themselves against the 
older Powers. 


It cannot be said that either 
of these struggles has ceased, 
but both seem, for the moment, 
to have moved into a quieter, 
Jess virulent phase, ' 


A contentious issue which 
had troubled previous Assem- 
bly sessions had disappeared 
with the Cyprus settlement, 
and in general relations be- 
tween the more developed and 
less developed countries—the 
“haves” and “have nots’, as 
they used to be called—have 
been discussed in a more ra- 
tional and constructive spirit. 

© unanimous decision on the 
future of the British trust 


territory of the Northern 
Cameroons is an example of 
this. The people of the Nor- 
thern Cameroons will decide by 
a plebiscite whether they wish 
to join with Nigeria (which 
will attain its independence 
next October) or with the 
French-administered Cameroons 
(which is due to become inde- 
pendent in January). 


ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 


But the newly independent 
nations are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious that their new 
status does not solve their eco- 
nomic problems; indeed, it 
brings fresh ones. To these 
problems, also, this Assembly 
made a creative contribution. 


For years now, the UN Ex- 
panded Programme of Techni- 
cal Assistance has been financ- 
ing the supply of experts to, 
and the training of technicians 
from, the underdeveloped coun- 
tries; and 'this flow of aid is to 
be increased. But, in addition, 
the United Nations Special 
Fund started this year has an- 
nounced a programme of assis- 
tance to more than 30 projects 
in more than 30 countries. The 
United States is, of course, by 
far the biggest contributor to 
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the fund; next comes Britain, 
which has announced ‘that it 
would double its contribution 
to the fund and the UN Ex- 
panded programme next year- 


TIBET AND HUNGARY 


This relaxation of tension 
does not mean that the As- 
sembly can afford to abandon 
its principles—and it has not 
done so. Despite Soviet pro- 
tests that the Assembly was 
keeping alive the cold war, it 
has condemned_the oppression 
in Tibet and Hungary. It is not 
the. nations which draw atten- 
tion to violations of the Char- 
ter and call for their correction 
which cause the cold war, but 
those who are responsible for 
these violations, 


The cases of Tibet and Hun- 
gary clearly show the limita- 
tions of the present detente. 
But there has been a real im- 
provement in the atmosphere 
at the United Nations.. Oynics 
may say this is because the 
really vital issues have been 
transported from the broad 
plains of the UN to the sharp 
peak of the “summit”. But this 
is not quite true, for this As- 
Sembly has succeeded in setting 
up a 10-nation committee to 
deal with what may be the 
most important issue of all— 
disarmament. So if this Assem- 
bly has been quieter than usual, 
it has not been because it has 
achieved nothing, but perhaps 
because the United Nations 


_are becoming a little less dis- 


united. 
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Storage Of Foodgrains 


(Contributed) — 


(Replying to a debate in Rajya Sabha on food situation, Shr] 
S. K. Patil said that until the country became self-sufficient in 
food it would be necessary to build an enormous buffer-stock. He 
did not think it would be difficult to build a buffer-stock of five 


million tons of wheat and rice. 


He said, in next two or three 


years, Government hoped to have modern storage space for five 


million tons. 


In this context the article may be of interest as it 


brings out the nature and causes of storage losses and indicates 
the preventive measures that can be taken. In India, according 
to estimates, more than 70,000,000 maunds of foodgrains are lost 
per year—a quantity sufficient to feed the entire population of the 


country for about a fortnight. ) 


CN CHEESES quantities of 

grain are being bought 
today by the Government inter- 
nally; some quantities are also 
imported from abroad to build 
up buffer stocks. This precious 
food has to be safely stored. 
The Government are, however. 
engaged in building up storage 
accommodation in the country 
commensurate with the needs 
of the situation. 


But appreciable quantities 
of grain are kept in store by 
the trade and by producers 
themselves. It is estimated 
that the trade handles - about 
40 per cent of the grain pro- 
duced and the loss in storage 
is between 5 and 10 per cent. 


The quantity of foodgrains 
stored by producers,who hesi- 
tate or fail to release grain to 
the market for a variety of 
reasons, is estimated at over 
50 per cent of the total produc- 
tion, and losses in their storage 
is even higher. - 


NATURE AND CAUSES 


Insect pests, rats and, mois- 
ture are the three main causes 
leading to damage of food- 
grains during storage, Damp- 
ness causes a rise in tempera- 
ture in the godowns and heats 
up the stored grain, causing it 
to become moul 


_ periods of rain or 


damage is thus both qualita- 
tive and quantitative. 


Proper insulation of the go- 
down structures and ventilation 
is the main precaution against 
damage by moisture. The 
Structures should be leak-proof, 
and during the rainy season 
they should be frequently ins: 
pected. Any leak detected 
should be attended to promptly. 
Tarpaulin or Polythene sheets 
of 200 gauge should be kept 
handy for protecting the grain 
if an emergency arises in the 
form of unexpected leakage in 
the roofs. 


Provision. of “Dunnage’—~ 
i. e. material which insulates 
the grain against seepage of 
moisture from the side or the 
floor—is_ another important 
precaution. For bagged grain 
the dunnage recommended is 
either straw, bamboo matting, 
paddy husks, layers of sand or 
layers of bricks. For bulk 
storage grain-husk forms a 
good dunnage. More satisfac- 
tory, but less economical and 
often not locally available, is a 
“dunnage” consisting of Poly- 
thene sheets, wooden grills. 
wooden batten or crates. Free 
aeration should be allowed on 
dry and sunny days. During 
excessive 
humidity, the doors and venti- 
lators should be kept closed. 


Whenever heating is suspect- 
ed, stacks of bagged grain 
should be broken open imme- 
diately and bulk stocks should 
be aerated suitably. Moist 
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grain should be disposed of ag 
early as possible. 
DAMAGE BY INSECTS 


A number of insects belong. | 


ing to two main groups—, 
moths and beetles—cause 
damage to  foodgrains in 


stcrage. Insect damage coug. 
be minimised by various pre. | 
ventive measures. The common | 
belief that insects generate 
themselves within a grain-mass 
is wrong. Unless they are in- 
troduced into the mass in 
some form like eggs or larvae, | 
the adult pest cannot appear 
and the infestation is within 
human control. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


Cleanliness and sanitation in. | 
side the godown should be! 
secured by white-washing at 
least once a year. Empty) 
godowns should be disinfested | 
with BHC smoke generators | 
or BHC dust before storing | 
grain. All cracks and crevices | 
must be plastered up properly. | 
Bagged grain should be placed | 
in proper stacks and given 4 | 
uniform protective layer of “| 
per cent BHC dust. These are | 
preventive measures, but. close | 
inspection should be maintained | 
and remedial measures adopted | 
when any infestation is noticed. | 
Disinfestation of grainstores | 
by ‘Gammexane’ smoke has) 
been found the most scientific 
measure to adopt in the casa 
of bagged grain. 


/DAMAGE BY RODENTS 


Enormous loss of foodgrains 
in storage is caused by rats. 4 
rat of average size can eat. 
away 27 kilogrammes of grat | 
in an year. Like insects rats 
multiply in a prolific manner 
In favourable conditions. one 
pair could give rise to 800 rats 
in a year, 


Constructing rat-proof stores 
with cement, concrete or stoné 
flooring is the safest protec: 
tion against these pests 
If the floor and base of the 
wall are kutcha, complete rat- 
proofing is not possible, though | 
entry of rats could be minimis | 
ed ‘by various devices. Breeding | 
rats inside godowns can be! 
kept down if they are not: 
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allowed access to water. Rats 
S gnaw wooden doors and these 
should be protected at the bot- 
long) tom with tinplates designed to 
a fit closely. 
in) Where rats have gained 
Ould, access to stores, their popula- 
pre tion can be reduced by trapp- 
mon! ing, poison baiting and cyno- 
rate; gassing of rat-holes. 
nass Break-back treadle traps are 
ang preferable to the common cage- 
ale traps. The bait can be vege- 
vae | table or fruit during summer 
pear and fried food in winter. The 
thin traps should be thoroughly 
washed after each catch. Mix- 
ing zinc phosphide with attrac- 
IS | tive food bait is a procedure 
„| which succeeds in practically 
a | killing all rats in a godown in 
Dee about 15 days. But it should be 
Fe remembered that zinc phos- 
1p y phide is a strong poison and 
sted | great care should be taken to 
tors prevent its accidental ingestion 
ae by human beings or domestic 
l | animals. 
rly. 3 
iced | Cynogassing of rat-holes is 
4 helpful in reducing the rat 
A population; but this requires 
are | great care and supervision. No 
lose | untrained person should try to 
med | use this method. 
ted | be 
ced. | os mz A 
res | Continued from Page 77 
E ane-room hut in which every- 
ug thing is arranged with taste 
aSa and care. It is the modern ver- 
| sion of the parna-kuti of the 
i | old Rishis of India. 
> | 
ins | Kumarappa as a true Chris- 
A | tian found in Gandhiji the liv- 
eat. ing embodiment of “The Ser- 
ratt | mononthe Mount”. He, there- 
rat’) fore, readily followed Gandhiji. 
a 
ae | He saw clearly that the seeds 
„ts | Of conflict. and war were in- 
| herent in the economics of 
S | Europe and America. He turn 
onal ed away from the example of 
tec: | those countries to the light 
sts. that came from Gandhiji. A 
the | just and peaceful democracy, 
de | he decided, could come only 
nad | from decentralization of econo- 
ing Mic and political power and re- 
be Sources. Not centralization, but 
not | decentralization became for him 


960 


the watch word for the future. 
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- Women In Britain’s 
Parliament 


By ERNEST ATKINSON 


GOME 40 years ago the first 

woman member entered 
Britain’s House of Commons. 
Nancy, Lady Astor—still, at the 
age of 81, a stimulus to all our 
minds—made her procession to 
the Bar of the House, - with 
Lloyd George on one side of her 
and A. J, Balfour on the other. 


She was not, in fact, the first 
woman to be elected to Parlia- 
men. In 1918; after World War 
I and the passing of the Par- 
liament (Qualification of Wo- 
men) Act, the Countess Mar- 
kiewicz, an uncompromising 
Irish republican, married to a 
Pole, was elected by a Dublin 
constituency (at that time 
southern Ireland was still eligi- 
ble for representation in the 
Parliament at Westminster). 
But, like others of her opinion, 
she did not take her seat. So 
the honour of the pioneer was 
left to Lady Astor. 


The company of women mem- 
bers of Parliament has never 
been very large. Though there 
is no formal impediment put in 
their way, those in the consti- 
tuencies who choose candidates 
do show a preference for men. 
The proportion of women in the 
House of Commons has never 
been higher than four in a hun- 
dred. In the recent general 
election, 76 women stood for 
Parliament and 25 were success- 
ful, 


INFLUENTIAL 


But the qualities of those wo- 
men who have gained election 
has, over the years, given them 
an influence. By now, some 14 
Acts of Parliament can be 
counted as due fo women mem- 
bers, and more may well be on 
the way. The presence of wo- 
men M.P.s has enabled the 
House to have a much better 
appreciation ‘than formerly jof 
problems touching on the daily 
life of the family. 

It was in 1929—10 years after 
Lady Astor’s pioneer entry into 
the Commons—that the first wo- 
man Cabinet Minister was ap- 
pointed in the United Kingdom. 
She was Miss Margaret Bond- 
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field, who became Minister of 
Labour in the Labour Govern- 
ment which took office that year. 
(She had already been the first 
woman to become a member of 
the Government, having been 
appointed Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Labour 


in 1924), 
Eleven women have since 
served as Ministers of the 


Crown. Five of them have been 
Sworn of the Privy Council— 
the latest being Miss Pat Horns- 
by-Smith, who is Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of 
Pensions & National Insurance. 
Miss Hornsby-Smith has as col- 
leagues in the present adminis- 
tration Miss Edith Pitt, who is 
Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health, and Miss 
Mervyn Pike, Assistant Post- 
master-General, 


EXPERTS 


There was a fime when wo- 
men M.P.s were somehow ex- 
pected to assert themselves in 
Parliament merely “as women.” 
They were supposed to concern 
themselves almost exclusively 
with a somewhat limited range 
of topics. That line of thinking 
has pretty well died out, 


Today Lady Tweedsmuir, for 
example, is listened to as an ex- 
pert on Commonwealth affairs. 
And Mrs. Evelyn Emmet, who 
has, in fact, been in Parliament 
only four years, is always heard 
with attention on foreign affairs: 
She was a full delegate to the 
United Nations General Assem- 
bly in 1952 and 1953. And in’ 
domestic politics she has been 
chairman of the National Union 
of Conservative & Unionist As- 
sociation, 

Broadly, then, the picture is 


of a comparatively small num- + 


ber of women who -have sura 
mounted the initial- difficulti 

that the British electorate, 
wisdom or its prejudice, | 
before women candidate 
Parliament, and who p. 
intellectual and 


influence than on 


pect. There 


honoured 
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News From Kalimpong 


The Case Of A Chinese 


Journal 


From Our Own Correspondent ) 


KALIMPONG:: A special sup- 


plement entitled “Chinese- 
Indian Border Issue” to the 
November number of the 
Chinese monthly magazine 
“China Reconstructs” was 
circulated here. It carried a 
special map showing fifteen 


points over the 2000-mile Sino- 
Indian frontier (from North- 
East Frontier Agency to 
Ladakh) alleged to have been 


“invaded and intruded” upon 
by Indian troops. 
Of these fifteen points. 


eleven, marked by arrows, were 
indicated as “invaded and 
occupied by Indian troops” 
while the remaining four 
were shown as areas “in- 
truded upon” by Indian troops. 
Out of these eleven points. 
nine were shown in Ladakh 
and the rest in N.E.F.A. areas. 
One significant omission in the 
map was the scale measure- 
ment. 

The supplement bears a note 

by the editors which read: 
“China's position on the ques- 
tion of our border. with India 
is stated and documented in 
the issue.” 
. Forty copies of the issue 
were quickly sold out. Accord- 
ing to information available, 
about 150 copies of the Chinese 
weekly “China Today” sells 
out in Kalimpong alone, and a 
total of about 500 copies in the 
Darjeeling District. Free distri- 
bution of this magazine by the 
Chinese Trade Agency here has 
been discontinued. 


& 


RICE FROM SILIGURI ITO. 
TIBET 


Tightening the ban on the 


export of goods to ‘Tibet via 


has led to acute scar- 


city of foodstuffs and other 


essential commodities in Tibet, 
according to reports received 
here. It is reported that in 


place of Kerosene oil, diesel oil | 
is being used for lighting pur- 

poses in Yatung and sells at. 
Rs. 2 per bottle. Bhutanese 

rice sells at Rs. 6 per seer, 


It is understood that what iss 
sold as Bhutanese rice in Tibet | | 
is. in fact, the rice grown in | 
Bhadrapur in Nepal and pro- | 
cured at Siliguri ‘hats.’ It is | 
learnt that bumper crop in} 
Bhadrapur caused a slump in| 
the rice trade and induced the 
rice merchants there to release | 
their stock at Siliguri market | 
nearest to Bhadrapur. | 


It is believed that the rice, | 
purchased in bulk of several | 
thousand maunds at a very low | 
rate by a merchant of. Kalim: | 
pong, found its way to Tibet | 
via Bhutan, as reports indicated | 
that this stock was neither) 
brought to Kalimpong for sale 
nor had it moved to other dis: 
tricts of West Bengal due to, 
cordoning system. 
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The Lion in Retirement — 


From VICTOR ALBA 


Qur Own Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
men who have power, particu- 
larly when thev wield absolute 
pewer, would rather die than 
forgo that power. Perhaps it 
is so, for nothing is as sad as 
the spectacle of a power in its 
retirement. But John L. Lewis 
whe has retired from the pre- 
sidentship of American Mine 
Workers’ Union would never be 
such a spectacle. One may bet 
that from his place in retire- 
ment (of course he lives in 
opulence) he would spring sur- 
prises, would make unexpected 
declarations. and would often 
run against the public opinion. 

All his life he has run against 
the current. As a miner as 
well as a leader of miners in a 
country and at a time when 
miners were not taken much 
care of and when all sorts. of 
dangers threatened them, he 
ran against popular opinion 
with success. He improved 
miners’ lot. 


` Lewis will be 80 next Feb- 
ruary. He guided the Ameri- 
an miners since 1919. In the 
course of his 40 years of 
leadership, Lewis, of English 
origin, dominated the scene. He 
organised millions of workers: 
he exercised his influence 
for legislations that made 
real improvement 
of the miners’ lot. He defied 
tribunals and Presidents 
‘Wilson and Truman in parti- 
cular); he paid fabulous penal- 
ties of millions of dollars: he 
participated. in the formation 
of a Central body for American 


‘unions as well for an interna- 


tional body. 
A REVOLUTIONARY 
His life is full. Rare is a 


Political or a union leader who 


can claim to have succeeded so ~ 


abundantly in the realisation 


of his aims without commit- 
ting very many mistakes and . 
-deviating from his path. Abova 


Workers’ Union. Lewis he Tped 


all. Lewis is perhaps the only 
big fighter to survive the strug- 
gle of the American labour 
movement. He is a dreamer, a 
fighter and a reformer. What 
is more. in the American con- 
text; he is a revolutionary, The 
mine workers, whom he guided 
rather with a strong hand and 
almost in a dictatorial manner, 
adore him and celebrate his 
birth anniversary( which coin- 
cide with the anniversary of 
Lincoln) every year as nationa{ 

festival. It is true what Lewis 
claimed to have done for mine 
workers in.his farewell address. 
The day of workers in 1919 
was the longest in the country 
and their pay lowest compared 
to those of today when mine 
workers’ day. is the shortest 
and their pay highest. 


From a million of workers 
40 years back, today there are 
only 200,000 workers. 70,000 
workers live on pensions from 
the Union fund. The Union 
prefers that there should he 
less workers but more pay 
rather than more workers with 
less pay. 


Lewis loves to fight. .His 
union spent 26 million dollars 
in the construction of a hospital 
for the mine workers and even: 
tually entered into .a fight 
against the powerful associa- 
tion of doctors for obtaining a 
concessional rate for the 
workers’ medical examination. 

The union has been a seed- 
bed for fighters. William Green. 
Chief of the AFL since 1925 
till his death, came from the 
mine. Philip Murray, Chief 
of the CIO and ‘successor to 
Lewis, is also a miner. The 
Union furnished the cadre that 
made possible, in the first years 


of the Roosevelt Administra- 


tion, the creation of powerful 
Automobile Union and Steel 


of the ORIT—organisations af 
the free unions both interna- 
tional and inter-American. 


THE BIBLE AND 
SHAKESPEARE 


Other unions fought him—the 
unions that are dominated by | 
the Communists, or guided by A 
the managements. Politicians | 
of all shades of opinions and A 
even judges and priestly order | 
fought him. He fought back 
quoting from Bible and Shakes- 
peare (his two favourite 
studies) and rhetorics full of 
passions which would inflame 
the coolest of people. 


A miner at the age of 14 È i 
and son of an emigre miner 4 
from Wales, Lewis became for 
sometime an impresario of a 
Shakesparean theatre company. 
The experiences of that period 
probably remained with him tu 
give a theatrical overtone to his 
Subsequent career. He joined 
mine again, married a school 
mistress and started to fight 
for the mine workers, In 1919 
he became the President of 
the Mine Workers’ Union and 
called strike involving 600,000 


men. Under the Roosevelt, 
Adiministration he obtained 
legislative measure enabling 


the workers to elect representa: 
tives for collective contract 
negotiations free from manage 
ments’ ‘intervention. He’ parted 
with AFL, founded the CIO and ` 
then again he severed connec- 
tion with it. His Union became. 
autonomous.: Lewis, in one of = 
his unexpected volte-face, sup- 
ported Eisenhower in presiden: 
tial election. During the war 
he refused to sign any promise 
not to declare any strike. What 
is more. he declared a strike’ 
for which his Union had to pay 
a penalty of 2,130,000 dollars 
for disobeying a judicial order 
to return to work at the 
of the Truman Administr 


Last strike took pl 
Since then the managi 
never tried to irrit 
With al 5 
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‘Steel In Public Sector 


NDIA, owning 25% of the 
world’s iron ore (and 80% 

of Asia’s), had peak produc- 
tions of 879,000 tons of ingot 
steel in 1935-36 and 1.7 million 
tons in 1954. It is now esti- 
mated that by 1962 the total 
producion of ingot steel will 
come up to 6,100,000 tons, The 
Tata Iron and Seel Company 
will produce 2 million tons, the 
Indian Iron and Steel Works 
_(Burnpur) 1 million ton and 
' the Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works (Bhadrawati) 0.1 million 
ton. In addition. the public sec- 
tor steel plants located at Rour- 
kela (Orissa), Bhilai (Madhya 
Pradesh) and Durgapur (West 
Bengal) will produce 1 milion 


ton each. . 
At Rourkela the first blast 
furnace was commissioned 


early in 1959, and open hearth 
furnaces have been producing 
steel ingots from April; 1959. 
At Bhilai the first blast furnace 
was commissioned in February, 
1959, the open hearths started 
preducing steel in October, 
1959, the blooming mill was 
commissioned in November 
i and the billet mill was commis- 
sloned in the last week of 
December, 1959. Work in 
Durgapur was started later 
than in the other two plants, 
The first set of coke oven bat- 
teries has already been in ope- 
ration, and the first blast fur- 
_ nace has been formally com- 
‘missioned by the President, Dr. 
_ Rajendra Prasad. on December 


29,1959, 
Se 


ae (ce 
DURGAPUR STEEL PROJECT 


Durgapur works as a 
whole is scheduled for 
1 1961, but cons- 
been planned in 
able the produc- 


only some 350 are British. As 
the number of British techn:- 
cians and supervisors has been 
kept to the minimum, a very 
large number of Indian engine- 
ers have gained valuable expe- 
rience in steelworks construc- 
tion. 


When the works go into full 
operation they will have a 
capacity of 1.000,000 ingot tons 
a year, and the layout has 
been designed to enable the 
various departments to be ex- 
panded tō produce 2,500,000 
ingot tons a year. Supervisory 
staff will total about 650, and 
other workers 10,000. Under 
the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme of the Colombo Plan. 
Britain is financing the train 
ing in the United Kingdom of 
350 Indian engineers for the 
Supervisory and operating 
staff. 


With No. 1 blast furnace 


Scheduled to make iron about 
fhe end of 1959, the first 
stage—ironmaking—of the 


works will have been complet- 
ed and in operation. In May 
1960 additional ironmaking 
capacity, with the first three 
steel-melting furnaces, will go 
into operation and, at this 


- Stage, the production of steel 


billets will also commence. 
From that point, progressively, 
the remainder of the works 
will come into production on a 
gradual and planned basis, un 
til by mid-1961 the full, inte- 
grated plant is in production. 


All this covers the main 
plant, but each section includes 
a vast number of ancillaries— 
coal handling, stocking. wash- 
ing, and by-product plants in 
the coke-oven area; ore hand- 
ling, lime. and dolomite plants 
in the bjast-furnaces areas: 
electrical, steam, water, and 


_ Other services in all areas: and 
SO on. 


The _ basic object of the 
ovens is to Produce enke for 


otri 


the blast furnaces, 

valuable by-products 
in the process of carbonizing 
coal—benzine, toluene, tar, sul- 
phate of ammonia, and other 
items, each of which has its 
own contribution to make to 
both industry and agriculture, 


To give an idea of the gigan- 
tie task undertaken by ISCON 
in constructing the complete 
coking plant at Durgapur, it 
may be added that some 
266,000 tons ot concrete, 15.000 
tons of structural steclwork, 
and over 40,000 tons of refrac- 
tory brickwork have been used. 


Durgapur works will be the 
result of the closest teamwork 
between, on the one hand, a 
consortium of United Kingdom 
firms, 350 British engineers, 
six United Kingdom banks 
(which provided 
£11,500,000) and the British 
Government (£15,000,000 loan) 
and, on the other, the ‘Indian 
Government (which found the 
initial finance by drawing 
£ 26,000,000 from sterling 
balances), Hindusthan Steel 
Ltd., and several thousand 
Indian engineers, contractors, 
and workers. 


Ea 
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BHILAI STEEL PROJECT 


HE original target of the 


Bhilai Steel Plant was- 
1,000,000 tons of steel, 
1,110,000 tons of pig iron, 
1,268,000 tons of metallurgical 


coke and 59,295 tons of by-pro- 
duct (120,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid and large quantities of 
ammonia, ammonium sulphate, 
tar, benzol, napthalene, phenol 
and slag cement) per annum: 


The BSP will have for 
present 3 coke batteries, each 
252 feet long. Each battery 
costs one crore. 
coke production process is auto- 
mated. 


The BSP will also have for 


the present 3 fully automated 
blast furnaces working under 
“high top pressure”, the most 
advanced process of melting 
iron which economises coal con- 
sumption by 10% With the 
installation of the sintering 
Plant and the mechanisation of 
the ore mine 56 miles away, by 
Soviet builders, the consumption 
of coal will be cut down by 
30%. There is 


but many 
emerge 


a credit of 


the: 


The whole 


an atomiser 
which takes over the duty of 
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“the electrical precipitator of 
-furnace gas in case of its 
failure. The smelting process 
is the last word in technique, 
requiring no workers except 
supervisors and the only opera- 
tor of the electronic automatic 
control. Any shortcoming, 
breakdown, or failure in any 
part of any section in the whole 
Series of work is automatically 


indicated by coloured light 
signals. 
The first blast furnace has 


been producing daily since last 
February 1,000 to 1,200 tons of 
pig iron. 

Of the 6 open hearth stoves 
one has started production from 
the 12th October with an ave- 
rage steel production of 250 
tons per day. The annual tar- 
get has already been extended 
to 2.5 million tons for which 
5 blast furnaces will have to be 
built. The Soviet experts have 
already laid the underground 
installations for this expansion. 
The whole process of steel pro- 
duction is automated and inte- 
grated. The modern technique 
is fortified with electronics, 
ultra-sound energy, semi-con- 
ductors ete. 


Apart from the main sections 
there are electric and gas fur- 
naces for foundry work, rolling, 
blooming, and billeting mills, 
which will manufacture annual- 


ly 770,000 tons of goods like 
rails, sleepers ete. 

By selling Bhilai pig iron 
(800,000 tons could be sold 
every year) we shall get Rs. 60 
crores every year. “We are 
already exporting it even to 
Such an industrially advanced 
country as Japan. Bhilai has 


already earned by the 15th of 
August last a sum of Rs. 
28,256,375 by selling pig iron to 
more than 500 Indian firms. 
‘Bhilai is producing daily pig 
iron worth two lakhs of 
rupees. 

In the sphere of training of 
national industrial cadres, more 
than 500 engineers and techni- 
cal personnel have been trained 
in the USSR to construct and 
operate modern steel plants. 


% 


ROURKELA STEEL PROJECT . 


- When completed, the stecl 
plant at Rourkela will have 
three coke oven batteries of 
70 ovens 
Plant and 3 blast furnaces each 
Producing 1000 tons of iron a 
day, The steel melting side con- 


_Sists of 4 open hearth fur-~ 


each, a by-products © 


naces and 3 L. D. Converters 
which will produce 250,000 tons 
and 750,000 tons of ingot steel 
respectively. The rolling mills 
at Rourkela will produce 
200,000 tons of plates, 300,000 
tons of sheets and strips (hot 
rolled), 170,000 tons of sheets 
and strips (cold. rolled) and 
50,000 tons of tin plates. The 
tetal yearly capacity of the 
plant will come up to the follow- 
ing: Pig Iron—11,00,000 tons; 
Steel Ingots—10,00,000 tons; 
Finished Steel-~7,20,C00 tons. 


The supply and erection of 
the equipment has been entrus- 
ted to a numher of (serman 
firms who havea number of 
Indian firms helping in the erec- 
tion work. The preparation of 
the detailed project report, the 
layout, documents for tenders 
and supervision of the work is 
the responsibility of the con- 
Sultants, the Indien-Germeins- 
chaft Krupp-Demag, which is a 
German combine. The civil 
engineering works are being 
done by a number of Indian 
firms except for the rolling 
mill portion where a German- 
cum-Indian combine have 
taken the contract. The present 
cost estimate of the plant is 
Rs, 214 crores. The construction 
personnel comprise 7,000 work- 
ers directly employed and 
38,000 by the contractors. The 
training scheme is made for 
670 engineers and ‘supervisory 
staff of the steel plant. 


EJ 
NEWS THAT MAY 
COUNT 
. Manufacture Of ‘Trucks 


The production of trucks and 
tractors in the Ordnance Fac- 
tories is proceeding satisfac- 


At least two re notice is required for 
changes of address. Include your old ad 


address label. 
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torily. 


The asset line was 
started about the end of June 
1959 and up to the end of Octo- 


ber 1959, 250 trucks, complete 
with bodies, were manufactur-* 
ed, out of which 240 trucks 
have been delivered. 


Four firms which have been 
registered for the manufacture : 
of trucks including heavy vehi- 
cles have started production. 
The installed capacity is 26,100 
trucks per annum. Their out- 
put during January-October 
1959 was 15,101. 


% 
Fertilizer Plant 


A proposal to establish a 
fertilizer factory at Kothagu- 
dum, Andhra Pradesh, as a` 
State Government project in 
the public sector has been ap- 
proved by the Government of 
India. Work on the project 
will be taken up in the Second 
Five-Year Plan and completed 
in the Third Plan period. 


% 
Antibiotics 


By the end of next year the 
country would be self-sufficient 
in respect of penicillin require- 
ments. The present require: 
ment of the country was 60 
million mega units per annum. 
In the case of streptomycin’ 
and tetracycline, the present 
requirements of which are 50° 
tons and 5 tons per annum 
respectively, self-sufficiency is 
likely to be achieved by the“ 
end of 1961.. For chloramphe- 
nicol, the present requirement 
of the country is 8 tons per 
annum, and the indigenous pro- 


duction is likely to meet the 
requirement by the end of 1960. 


g 
Clinical Thermometers 


The scheme for manufacture 
-of clinical thermometers by 
National Instruments Limited, 
Calcutta (a Government of 
India undertaking) in collabo- 
ration with a Japanese firm 
has been approved. The fac- 
tory wil produce 6,00,000 ther- 
mometers per annum by 1962- 
63. At present, only one firm 
is manufacturing clinical ther- 
mometers, with- a production 
potential of 216,000 per annum. 
The actual production of this 
frm during 1958 and 1959 (up 
to October) was 137,491 and 
182,726 Nos. respectively. 


a 
Cement 


There are at present 32 
Cement Factories in the coun- 
try with an annual installed 
capacity of 8.35 million tons of 
i * cement. Nine new cement 
bf factories are likely to be esta- 
; blished during the remaining 
period of the Second Five-Year 
Plan. The annual rated capa- 
city at the end of the Second 
Five-Year Plan period is ex- 
pected to go up to 10.25 million 
tons. The production is esti- 
mated at about 80% to 
90% of this capacity depend- 
ing on demand from time to 
time. 


$ 
Printing Machine 


A firm in Coimbatore 


l in 
= Madras State has made a 


r Another firm in 
ar has been permitted 


bed machines. The 
of machines is likely 
ed by April 1960. 
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Plastics 


By BARIN CHOUDHURY 


(It is almost a truism to say that 
technology have extended the horizon of our knowledge 
immeasurability. 
by scientists 
within the reach of the masses of the people, it befits us to 
broadly conversant with the hows and whys of the 
at least as the beneficiaries of such 
received as also the promised ones. 


immensity converging to 
fraction of the inventions 


and 
to an 
Although a small 
technologists jg 


modern science 


and 


be: 
inventions 
gifts which are already 


This is the first of the series: 


of articles giving information regarding these inventions and of- 
the progress achieved from time to time. ) 


LASTIC is a name that con- 

. jures up the vision of a 
very flexible series of substan- 
ces that has celluloid at the 
one end, and bakelite at the 
other,—although the individual 
substances in the above may 
not he flexible at al. Many, 
substances known to the che- 
mists for a long time are the 
parents of these plastics. There 
are certain paper-cutout puzzles 
in which a simple figure 
of a square is given with 
the clue that with only 
three incisions ofa scissor 
this may be cut into 
different geometrical forms 
which. when rearranged, gives 
the figure of an equilateral 
triangle. Plastics are made in 
the same way by scissoring the 
bonds between different sec- 
tions of a particle of the subs. 
tance and rearranging them in 
a new juxtaposition by provid: 
ing new bonds. Further. verv 
often more than one partielr 
of the known substance referred 
to above are honded together 
by mechanical andlor technical 
or both processes applied at the 
Same time. Drawing further 
the analogy . of the geometric 
figure made of paper cutouts 
we may Say that with multiple 
Slices of two or more rectangles 
a hexagon is made after re- 
arrangements, The substances 
made out of the old ones after 
the above rearrangement—. 
known as polymerisation of the 
molecules—possess quite diffe- 
rent physical and chemical pro- 
perties. The main characteris- 
tic is the pliable form 
which allows kneading from 
Which the name plastic 1s 
derived. : 


i ese Ai 


are © 
Diastics. One gets more 
with application of 


y 


o distinct types ; 


heat and regains its: 
original less flexible character 
on cooling again. This is a re- 
versible type, popularly known: 
as thermoplastics. The other 
is irreversible sa that it does 
not respond to further heating | 
or cooling once it is set to a 
desired form and nature by | 
application of heat along with: 

other treatments. This is the: 
thermoset type of plastic, such 
as, the backelite. The family 
of thermoplastics is compara: 

tively much bigger than that. | 
of the thermosets, The earliest 
thermoplastics known may be“ 
quoted as celluloid made out: 
of camphor, cellulose nitrate 
and alchohol. The ingredients 
for most other plastics are 
obtained from coal, mineral 
oils and organic matters con- 
taining substances like casein | 
and resins. The useful quali- | 
ties of different metals and. 

other hard substances are in- 
hibited selectively in different 
plastics so that the transperan- 
cy of the glass is combined 
with the resilience of steel cou- 
pled with resistance to fire and 
mouldability of clay, for ins 
tanee. in the same plastic. Of 
course there are thousands of 
salient characteristics in diffe- | 
rent matters that chemistry 

has been able to name and | 
classify. Naturally, by permu- 

tations and combinations my- 
riads of suitable characteris- 


tics are aimed at through 
polymerisation. So, there are 
plastic boards, plastice glues, 


plastic paints and dyes, plastic” 
lenses, plastic fibres and even 
plastic lubricants for machines 
etc. ete. to almost infinitum: 
It is really intriguing to com- 


prehend that products made | 


of more than thousand types of 
different plastics, are already | 
in the market. $ A 
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aan % @ The Combination of old and 


modern system of medicine 
manufacturing. has made our 
name known to every household 
Serving mankind through 
medicines from 75 Years. 


u | Pioneer in Ayurveda and known to all. Manufacturer 
| of Ayurvedic and Patent Medicine 


DABUR ( Dr. $. K. BURMAN ) PRIVATE LTD., 142, RASHBEHARI AVENUE, CALCUTTA - 29. Phone : 46-4280 D 
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` Jawaharlalji in his letter of September 26 last to the 
- Chinese Premier. On the issues in dispute the Chinese 


Ree the time of this writing there has been no - 
à authoritative expression of the Government of "S 
India’s reaction to Pekihg’s Note of December 26 whose 
text was released to the Press by the Chinese Embassy 
in New Delhi on the New Year’s Day. But before these 
present lines are published the Prime Minister will have 
a Press conference where he must say a thing or two on 
this subject. The Chinese Note is a reply to that of India 
sent on November 4 and to the points made’ and the 
historical evidence adduced in support thereof by 


have rejected every Indian proposition, whether relating 
+o facts or arguments or a possible line of solution. 
Apart from presenting a totally different, in fact, a 
wholly opposite view of the’ remoter past, the Chinese 
Note shows how Peking has been following a policy of ry 
calculated cynicism exploiting every friendly concession 
or weakness on the part of this country’s Government in 
its dealings with the Chinese Communist Government 
during the last ten years. i 
It is now clear why for years Peking did not give 
any,categorical reply to the Indian complaints about 
maps showing large areas of Indian territory as Chinese. 
If the Chinese had then confessed to the attitude they 
have now openly taken, that is, of making territorial 
elaims on India virtually in terms of those maps, even 
the Government of India and its Ambassadors in Peking 
could not have ignored the warning, and in that case 
the Chinese could not possibly carry on their subsequent 
activities with the same ease as they were able to do and, 
arrive at their present position of vantage. But for their 
successful playing with the Government of India, the > 
Chinese could not have won their game even in Tibet 
without more ado. If New Delhi had foreseen, which it 
should have done, that the Chinese push south 
would continue towards realizing the frontier drawn 
their bogus maps, then at least the Chinese ulii 
conquest of Tibet, one hopes, would not have receit 
3mmoral seal of Indian approval through 
1954. Now the position is that the Chi 
are no longer shy of declaring their aim, 
enforce their claims on “the basis of 


to: 
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best suit their active ex- 
pansionist policy in which 
China, emboldened by- her 
success so far, thinks that 
she can at will bring into 
play force and “negotiation” 
alternately or even simul- 
taneously, Otherwise, 
considering the stand the 
Chinese have now taken 
and after all that has hap- 
pened, how can Peking at 
all expect the Government 
of India to seriously con- 
sider the proposal that “ne- 
gotiation” may begin at 
this stage with a meeting 
of the two Prime Ministers? 
For this would be nothing 
less than a betrayal of 
India’s case as well as her 
cause and others’ too and a 
complete surrender to the 
Chinese tactics. 

According to a previous 
estimate, the Chinese claim 
amounted to 40,000 square 
miles of Indian territory, 
which succeeded in shock- 
ing Shri Nehru. A part of 
that claim had already been 
realized by the Chinese by 
use of force and through 
weakness or negligence or 
will to be deceived on the 
part of the Indian authori- 
ties. In their latest Note 
the Chinese seem to have 
raised their claims to a total 
of about 48,000 square 
miles, not taking into ac- 


count the ambiguous re- 


ferehce to the passes men- 


tioned in the Treaty of 1954 
for use by pilgrims and 


traders between India and 


OE ae 
-On tenano Mines- 


SEMBLANCE BELIES 
TRUTH 


Field Marshal Ayub Khan 
of course did a bit of wishful 
thinking when he said that the 
Congress in India that had rul- 
ed the country since Indepen- 
dence was a cracking 
organisation and would fall to 
pieces after Nehru, when a 
military dictatorship (as in 
Pakistan) would be inevitable. 
But in spite of its massive 
facade and the pomp and 
pageantry of the annual ses- 
sions, the fact is becoming 
more and more undeniable that 
the rot has set in and is taking 
on the dimensions of a gan- 
grene. Tt is well known to 
every one interested in politics 
that, organisationally speaking, 
the Congress is now a rather 
ramshackle machine creaking 
its heavy way on the corroded 
wheels of corruption with 
many of the drivers drunk 
with power and loaded with 
ill-gotten wealth. And if it 
still succeeds in elections, it is 
because of the money and 
patronage it can distribute 
from its seats of authority, 
and because there is no other 
party to take its place. Such 
negative eminence may belie 
the truth for a time, but it is 

- dangerous to rely on it to 
carry the country very far, 
particularly when the way is 
as unsure and uphill as the 
way to meet the Chinese 
aggression that grows more 
and more bold with the pass- 
ing weeks. In her reply dated 
26th December ’59 to India’s 
letter'of November 4, China’s 
claims on Indian territory in 

northern border has risen 

, © 53,000 sq. miles from the 

“previous 40,000 spreading over 
„the entire Himalayan range— 

~- Western, middle and eastern. 

‘She thinks she has got India 


yer fixed or delimi- ;:0" the run and can have all 


that she wants, and then hold 
‘what she has. How dares 


amanan 


she? Let the Congressmen; | 
at Bangalore answer. | 


THE MOORINGS 'THAT 
WERE LOsT 


That the Congress is realis. 
ing how it is marching down 
the slope from year to year is 
evident from the efforts it ig. 
making—also from year to 
year—to modify the Constitu 
tion. But so far nothing has 
availed. The day it cut itself 
adrift from the Gandhian 
moorings of “Means and Ends” 
and placed the Party before 
the Country—that was the day 
it lost. its soul and started 
receding more and more from: 
the masses: and the more it 
moved away from the masses 
and gathered round the vari 
ous horns of plenty, the more 
it fell into wrangling groupsy 
each on the look out to let the 
other one down. A recent 
bye-election in a border State 
in which the Congress Speaker 
of the Assembly has lost his 
Seat to a Communist, at a 
time when the Chinese menace 
was not even physically very 
far from the place, may have 
a Story to tell. A Congress 
Minister’ has already heen 
deprived of his portfolios. The 
Karnal Murder Case judgment, 
at the other end of India, has 
revealed a state of things in. 
the administration of the 
Punjab, not sparing even its: 
Congress Chief Minister, that 
might prove the truth to be’ 
Stranger than fiction. Why 
it should be so with an organi: 
sation that was once a name 
to conjure with, let Congress- 
men in Bangalore answer, 


BETTER LATE THAN 
NEVER 


But it now appears that the’ 
habitual shielders of Congress 
offenders in high places are 
finding their shields too thin® 


for the spear-heads of the 
critics, and it has been decid: | 
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' found 


MIn Dest 


ed after 4 good deal of hesita 
tion to institute a Tribunal te 
deal with charges of corruption 
against Congressmen in power. 
In reply to a remark of Shri 
C. D. Deshmukh some time 
ago that he could himself place 
half-a-dozen cases of corruption 
before such a tribunal, Pandit 
Wehru has said that in spite 
of his request, Shri Deshmukh 
‘did not supply any clue. If 
he really made an irrespom 
sible statement Shri Deshmukh 
Should withdraw it as publicly 
as he made it. But that is not 
easily believable. Shri V. P. 
Menon also said recently that 
when he placed some definite 


cases of corruption in high 
places before the authorities, 
he was asked not to press 
them in order to save the 


prestige of the Government. 
To think that the prestige of 
a Party or a Government can 
be saved by such means for a 
Jong time is not only a sign of 
moral cowardice and lack of 
self-ccnfidence, but also a proof 
f placing the interest of the 
Party before the ultimate good 
of the country. Even the 
British Gevernment that priz- 
ed its prestige with the Indians 
as one of its greatest assets 
believed and behaved, differ- 
ently. After the First World 
War, there was a great sensa- 
tion in this country about 
what came to be known as the 
Munition Board case. It was 
that a huge sum of 
money amounting to crores of 
rupees could not be accounted 
for, and the misappropriation 
involved some of the biggest 
and richest men of India of the 
time—one  mill-magnate, one 
building contractor and some 
Such others. The late Desh- 
bandhu C. R. Das was engag- 
ed by the Government of India 
to conduct the case on its 
behalf at a fabulous fee; but 
he threw it away at the call 
ef Gandhiji to join the Non- 
Co-operation Movement. Mean- 
while, in the course of investi- 
gation, it was discovered that 
an English member of the 
then Viceroy’s Executive Coun; 
cu—Sir T. H—got inextricably 
entangled in the case as a 
member of the Munition 
Board, and the Government of 


India ‘hastily withdrew the pro- 


ceedings. But it did ‘one 
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Those Human Tragedies 


, By TENNYSON MAKIWANE 


O*= day in a small town in 

South Africa an African 
man was knocked down by a car, 
the ambulance came but refused 
to take him to hospital. That 
ambulance, said the driver, was 
reserved for White people only. 
On another day an African 
lawyer was driving home in his 
car when he was stopped by 
two White policemen who asked 
“Where did you steal this 
car ?” Before he could reply 
they beat him up breaking two 
of his ribs. On yet another 
day an Indian politician’s home 
was raided by the police and for 
no apparent reason the owner 
was beaten up. Then there is a 
case of a young Coloured stu- 
dent, who had been granted a 
Scholarship to study abroad: on 
his way to the seaport he was 


stopped by South African 
Special Policemen who took 
away his passport. The reason 


fcr this action turned out to be 
that his grandfather had once 
signed a petition protesting 
against the oppression in South 
Africa which was sent to the 
United Nations. 

These are some of the daily 
occurrences which take place in 
South Africa. When well-known 
personalities are involved the 
news makes headlines both in 
South Africa and abroad, but 
there are many brutalities per- 


thing: instead of blatantly 
defending the offending mem- 
ber, the Viceroy bundled him 
cut of India to England by the 
first available boat. In the 
Same manner, the Labour Gov- 
ernment of England once jetti- 
Sened its Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—-Mr. Th.—on the sus- 
Picion that certain last minute 
leakages in the Budget made 
it possible for his son to 
make some profit in the mar- 
ket. One may wonder whether 
these quick steps against sus- 
pected mal-practices diminished 
or enhanced the prestige of 
the Party and the Govern- 


ment to which the members 


belonged. Let the Congress- 
men at Bangalore answer. 


VIGIL ~ 


ce 


ction, Haridwar 


petrated on the ordinary man in 
the street which never come to 
light. 

And having introduced you to 
the atmosphere in South Africa, 
I should now like to introduce 
you to the political and social 
scene, 

‘the so-called racial problem of 
Scuth Africa arises as a result of 
the power exercised by the 
White minority over the majo- 
rity of the so-called non-White 
people who have no say what- 
soever in the conduct of the 
country’s affairs, 


There are four main social 
groups in South Africa: Afri- 
cans who number 10 million and 
constitute the majority; Euro- 
peans rumbering 3 million, the 
largest group of European set- 
tlers in the whole continent; 
Coloured people, who are a mix- 
ture of both African and White. | 
number 1 million. Then there 
are people of Indian origin who 
number half a million; they 
came to South Africa during 
the last century and will be cele- 
brating their centenery in 1960. 

The control of all the key 
State machinery—Parliament, 
the Army, Navy and Airforce, 
are entirely in the hands of the 
White minority. They alone 
enjoy human rights and civil 


liberties. In the economic, so- 
cial and cultural sphere they 
again hold preference. This is 


the policy generally known as 
the colour bar which has been in 
practice in South Africa for 
some time and found its politi- 
cal sanction in the Constitution 
of the Union of South Africa. 
Therefore, the law in South 
Africa said that there shall be 
discrimination and the under- 
privileged people would be ren- 
dered no remedies by the Courts 
in the land. 


However, in 1948 when the 
present regime came into power 
it gave a new complexion to the 
whole racial set-up in the coun: 
try by its policy known as 
apartheid. This policy is two- 
sided. Firstly, it maintains thet 
the White man, by virtue of his 
colour, is superior to the black 


Cm 


master over him. 


‘the country. 


must be contained 


| Same compartments and Peete ently 

{ segregated in all fields of life. 
Even in theory, however, 
Government: does not concede 
that the separate compartments 
; would have independence or the 

BRA o different races in those areas 

S enjoy civil liberties. 

As indicated above, non-White 
people have no political freedom 
or the right to vote and cannot 
send representatives 
Union's Parliament, 


The economic interests of non- 
White business people are deli- 


berately hampered 


the Group Areas 
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man and must, therefore, 


claim, is what the Bible 
says. Secondly, the Government 
py its policy of apartheid will in | 
p fact solve the racial problems of 
Theoretically 
apartheid would mean that the 
various races in the 


HE Federation of Nigeria is 
to become independent on 
October 1, 1960, and its people 
have just elected the Govern- 
ment which will 
when independence comes. 


be in power 


That Government will bear a 
great responsibility. Nigeria is 
the 18th largest country in the 


35,000,000 inhabitants, potential- 
ly the most important State in 
Africa. If contains about seven 


Ghana, and five times as many 


territories in 
Community put 


- BRITISH RULE | 


Before 1900 there was no 


laws. For example, in terms of 


White business men, particularly 
Indians who have for years en- 
joyed trading rights in the cities, 
have been driven out of their 
homes and businesses 
ordered to live in separate areas, 
according to their racial group- 
ings. In industry the principle 
4 
d 


emerged during 
years of British rule. 
the foreign rule the strong uni- 
fying force of nationalism: did 
not grow powerful enough 
break down the harriers 

tween the Moslem north 

Christian and 
south, nor between the Yoruba 
people in the west and the tho 


of equal pay for equal work does 
not exist. Non-White people 
earn only a fraction of the 
salary of White workers for the 
Same jobs, In addition, a law 
called the Industrial Conciliation 
Act reserved certain categories 
of work for White people only, 
ie. a machinist in the clothing 
dustry or an interior decora- 
ton In the cultural field there 
Separate educational institu- 
tions for the different races. Re- 
ently a law called the Bantu 
Educatior 


The creation of three sepa- 
rate states—Regions, 
are called—within the Gedera 
tion (with, later, -Lagos, 
Federal territory) 
led, during the early REUS 


TAS in 
Western Region under its Pre- 
mier, Chief Obafemi Awolowo, 
and. to a similar: 
among the Thos in the eastern- 


The Seon of Sokoto, 
powerful leader of the Moslem 
_ North and the 

emirs looked on with massive- 

disapproval at the impatient: 
tionalism of the south and 


rowing - ieee between. 
leage oa 


Growing Unity In Nigeria © 


(Contr buted) 


ral State with the promise of | 


internal self-government im 
1956 to any Region that askeq 
for it. The Eastern and West 
ern Regions became fully self. 


governing in 1957, and the! 


North in 1959, 

In 1957, the North agreed. 
with its southern neighbours- 
on a target date for indepen- 
dence. As a result of the unity 
among the Nigerian leaders: 
the British Government agreed 
at the conclusion of the consti: 
tutional conference of ‘1957, re: 
sumed in 1958, that the Fede“ 
ration itself should have comer. 
plete independence in 1960. 

The urge towards unity 
came from educated Nigerians 
of. all ages, who said. that 
Nigeria must be one nation or 
face political extinction and 
economic ruin; and, as time 
went on, from the political 
leaders themselves, who ‘came 
to see that a united Nigeria 
could and should emerge on the 
international stage as an ime 
portant nation. 


REGIONAL PARTIES 


‘In preparation for the vital 
Federal elections in 1959, both. 
Chief Awclowo’s Action Group, 
the majority in the West, and’ 
Dr. ‘Azikiwe’s National Council, 
of Nigeria & the Cameroons: 
(NCNC), the majority. party in 


the East, tried hard to invade | 


those constituencies in the 


North. ‘where the Northern | 
People’s Congress (NPC) seem: — 
ed most vulnerable, as well as 


to increase the number oF 


seats they already held in each | 


other’s Regions.’ 


In the final result, however, 


NPC won 142 seats of’the 3 


in the Assembly, NCNC 89, the. 
- Action Group 73, and indepe 


dents 8. This showed that NP 
would have to govern with 2 
Coalition, as it did in the -last 
‘Assembly. The Federal Prim 
Minister in the last Parliament 
Alhaji Balewa, has been re 


appointed Prime Mini 


Dainim 


of | waited expectantly. Ten minutes 
in. fThe writer of this article recently made history as the first —and I tried to take a plunge, 
ked Asian woman to: cross the Engl ish Channel. An employee of hoping that my dinghy would 
ast the South Eastern Railway in Calcutta, Arati Saha here re- catch me up on the way. The 
ai tates how she realised her cherished ambition. She hopes to go Swimming Marshall prevented 
eli. ta Europe in 1960 to compete in the Capri-Naples swimming me. Another ten, and I started 
thet race, the longest in the world.] to fret. Another 20, and al- 
eed YJEFORE Iwas able to make distinguish them by their bare crt Ss core 
urs ” the trip to England, my colour. Seldom could we do it in loomed in the darkness beyond, 
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ity On holidays, I would approach the French is 21 miles, as the immediately, fervently wishing 
ans one and sundry to augment my crow flies; but, for tide-drifts, a that I might not lose the cur- 
nat | resources to be able to cross the swimmer may have to swim 42 rent which might lead me to 
a channel. miles before touching the land. Eae ie? AAO minutes after 
EG When an eight-hour endur- Neap tides occur in the first and ane Verey pistol signalled the 
ite ance test was arranged I was third quarters of a month and eiid 4 
| able to render a good account o the spring in full or new moon. is ~ 
cal | myself. As a result, the Cal- "The nans are better for a cross- 1 m te E SA ormare 3 
me cutta University recommended ing provided reasonably calm = Raa) R m ne ro, = 
ae my name to the Government of weather exists. None can “2 a 4 eee pate as 
the: | India as a possible entrant for predict the currents and how nae a Bits ti bees nue 3 
mo |. the Channel swim. the tides will behave; not even 7°'© O eta ate ean 
l A 16-hour endurance was the Admiralty. A swimmer at- TEA AE EATA 
| arranged and I was successful. tempting the Strait from Ae) iG Me d have eee bn GEA 
| I covered 22 miles. The timing the French coast may ES tied Dub did nct eee 
tal | in the last lap was 59 sec. for have very little ebb tide ye e ie Lat X ae Bae 
oth | 65 metres. I thought I had im- and then face a strong flood | a meester CEG ee 
| s $ $ a 5 now that the crew along with 
up, | pressed the Press and the pub- tide, being swept behind the my manazer raa arenas 
nd | lic enough and the donations Goodwind Sands and end in ae ki ses iy fees oxi = 
icii | would he pouring in; but again frustration. Tt is not very diffi- ed nd inae ARE SA 
wms |. I was disappointed. I was ult to swim 21 to 30 miles for merey on thein EE 
in | almost on the verge of surren- any-long-distance swimmer, but EE Se ee of a 
ade | dering when, through some so- these hazards make the Channel ` dicament íI aL A a 
the cial workers, I approached Dr. hard to beat by many. EA the dingh R 
an | B. C. Roy, the West Bengal It was August 27, the day of ae Sikh ite: Gas ae y luck 
m- | Chief Minister, and my financial the Butlins Cross Channel iA they E E a e e 
“aS | worries were over. Swimming Race. The beach at feat EE IN Gee Cons È ti 
of | T hopped into a plane with my Cap Gris was thronged by Press 13 ce eae Resto 
ch | Manager and reached London. and the public waiting to see ee oa Bee) REE Eh! 
| ‘Immediately T started for Dover, the start. T was awed with the ° Me—it was a pin-point in the 
i X F À 5: endless water. It was from. the 
Í where T had to get acclimatised yvast crowd on one side and the flash-light of esi 
me | to the water. Į was a little vast expanse of unruly waters "25! “light of my manager. A 
fe | behind schedule and I had to on the other. I had been hear- pace E ' informed had 
: a make it up. tened by the fine weather on the ae as: AEC th <P 
mC | Day in day out, I was in the preceding day but this morning, av 2 c aft mene all boats 
| waters, and every time the as if aware of the challenge, the pa Tar z r: ani | boats 
^| period was increased. I was wind chumed the sea. The roar “te alerted. ; 
asti] then taken out to the open sea. seemed to herald the acceptance CHILDHOOD: MEMORIES % 
me | I swam 20 miles out in mid- of the challenge. It was black everywhere; 
| Channel and, for the first time, somehow my mind str 
re experienced a hazard, in DINGHIES ABSENT childhood days. 
md, Jelly fish, We were already Many of us were missing our mother at the ¢ 
jth | warned of them and taught to escorting dinghies, ue frail father Panchug¢ p: 


UE yk 


a a Routine 
f Dover 
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crafts could not beach—the 
rough seas preventing them. 
We were expecting a postpone- 
ment. But lo! we were sig- 
nalled off. Those who were 
lucky, started with their crafts 
following them and we, a few, 


oa 
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the place of my mother as well 
and pouring all the affections; 
my father mentioning two alter- 
natives—to swim across the 
Channel and 
under; his gift of the member- 
ship in the Hatkhola Club at my 
age of six; my uncle, Biswanath 
and my, brother Jogendra Nath 
trying to make a swimmer out 
of a toddling child; the late 
Kijitendra Bose of MHatkhola 
Club—Jamini Das, the first cap- 
tain of an Indian swimming 
team in the Olympics and 

- Sachin Nag also of the same 
club training me into the finer 
points of swimming; my General 
Manager at Calcutta, enthusias- 
tic almost like a boy about my 
entry in the race; the Senior 
Personnel Officer always eager 
to do something which would 
help me to win; my sympathetic, 
colleagues; my co-members of 
the Hatkhola club almost as- 
sured of my success; with a 
sprinkling of being tossed about 
and rolled at random by the 
mighty waves and four hourly 
feedings. 


The sun was then appearing 
Over the horizon on the French 
coast. The most heartening 
news was that the great Greta 
Anderson and myself were 
almost side by side. My tongue 
in my mouth in keeping’ pace 
with the swells, had doubled in 
size and I was very uncomfort- 
able. It was then ten in the 
morning, the Dover Castle 
ahead—5 miles off—came in my 
view. The sight acted like a 

tonic and I was almost sure I 
would do it, ee 


The pilot launch veered 
course, I was told, 
" Shorter route and I 
course, 
blunder, 
against me, 
original — 


its 
to find a 
: changed my 
only to repent our 
The current was 
To turn back to my 
course 


sgedly 
S might at 
me. My progress was 
les in 
ited f 


succeed or go. 


Sapete, 
of us decided to abandon the 


DARKNESS ALL AROUND 


refreshed after a 
attacked with 


The wind, 
short rest, then 
renewed vigour. The seas rolled 
in rollicking mirth. My pilot 
was then definite that no chance 
of a favourable current existed. 
He advised my manager to pull 
me out of the waters. What! 
Give up ? Impossible. What 
would my countrymen feel? 1 
refused. Requests changed to 
entreaties, entreaties to force 
and yet I would not give in. 
Then the worst I was told that 
for the last quarter of an hour I 
was pulling out instead of 
making a headway. Another five 
minutes and I might be swept 
behind the Goodwin Sands. I 
gave up, determined to go under; 
my pilot pulled me up. Tears 
swelled up in my eyes and I 
looked away from the English 
Coast three miles offi—so near 
yet so far. 


I returned to Margate— 
gloomy and was astounded as 
Mr, Butlin greeted me with the 
third prized amongst women 
competitors and a special prize 
for my endurance. He tried. his 
best to lighten my heart with a 
remark to the effect that I must 
compete next year and he would 


order a fine weather for. me 
alone. My failure, however, 
hung heavily on me. My 


. manager and Brojen Das pro- 


mised me another attempt and I 
Was again eager to match the 
hazards, $ f 


I was gloomy but I had to 
wait at the shore to watch the 
finish, When Dr. (Bimal 
Chandra swam ashore, I was 
Overjoyed—after all, the pres- 
tige of my country had been re- 
gained. Incidentally, this was 
his first attempt as in the race 
his dinghy could not beach. His 
timing was 13 hours and 50 
minutes—a performance indeed. 
At last, a tentative date was 
fixed—the last of the Neaps in 
the season. 


SEOOND TRY 


I sat in the boat waiting: for 
the Weather to change for the 
it only turned nasty. An 


second try. Our faces were as 
mi i Waters of the 


Mr. Wood, the 
the Channel Swimming Associa. 
tion, arrived. The message he 
brought made us more jubilant 
than he. “The weather next day 


is expected to be fine.” But the 
spring tide? “Oh, the tide! 
It's predicted to be weak” 


What a tremendous news ! 


September 29—to the 


secretary of 


shores | 


of France—to Cap Griz Nez, the | 


launch waiting, the 


beach. Lanolin applied. All 
ready. Five fifty in the morn- 
ing. I repeated the performance 


of making a start. 
observer on board 
launch proceeded. 
in dinghy followed. 


The official 

the {vilot 
My manager 

Fine weather, calm sea. An 
hour and, when I was going to 
thank the weather and the sea, 
the wind started blowing, in- 
creasing its velocity every 
minute. The sea tossed me 
about like a flotsam. The wind 
and sea sprayed me to suffoca- 
tion, The weather turned worse 
—I complained of discomfort. I 
was told that the weather was 
far better than the day of tlie 
race, Later, I was told it was 
otherwise. My manager did it 
to encourage me. I kept on 
saying, ‘I must do it or die.” I 
was dashed on to the water by 
a swell and before I could gather 


my wits I was dashed on to 
another. 
The weather forced me to 


break the co-ordination in my 
stroke; but Brojen Das or Dr. 
Chandra would ‘call out the 
rhythm. The chill ate into my 
marrow and when I saw the 
crew huddling together in the 
blanket for warmth, my mind 
craved for the comfort. I could 
see them eating sandwitches and 
how hungry I felt ! 


SUCCESS AT LAST 


When it seemed that my 
journey was endless, the Dover 
Castle appeared in my view: 
Dusk set in—the capricious 


Weather and the churning sea 
tossed me harder from one t0 
the other. I was almost at the 
end of my strength. Seven in 
the evening—the cold was freez- 
ing me 


effort. The prize, he said, was 
ahead, The lights of Folkston 
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he | were then visible and imme- j o 4 Os = 
ant | diately my fatigue fell off, I in- Farewell Fifties q fe | 
lay | creased my stroke rate. The É gm í 
the | ilot launch switched on the DID PREN (ES x heen 
le! Percelen, the official observer By NRII ENDRANATH GHOSH eĝa AA j 
kai changed over to my dinghy, the (Our European Correspondtnt) 3 A 
eac as distinctly clear to my aa AA ; 
see Was dusting tly t A ONE are the fearful fifties. culosis takes wneavy “toll among: Ah ae | 
bes A lusty cheer went up, I | But the question is whe- the old inmates ofthese might: nei 
the ignored the rocky beach and ther the fear symbolised by marish camps and purposeless- . 
on | swam ashore with my arms and this particular decade is gone ness among the younger ones. F 
All legs bruised and blood oozing too. Without being too optimis- The last Christmas of the fifties i 
rn- out. Little did I feel it. Iwas tic, one could be forgiven by was the brightest one I have 
ice afraid that after the swim I the future generation for say- witnessed in Europe. It was 
inl | might not be able to walk nine ing that as far as Europe is laced with hope and illuminated A 
lot ; yards as the rules demanded, concerned, the fear has been by goodwill. And there, in | 
rer But no, I was not a bit tired; replaced by the mood of recon- those filthy tents and make- 
| unaided I walked the distance ciliation. The Christmas was shift huts stood old and the 
T and felt I could walk back to not spoiled by threats conceal: young in the freezing winter as | 
An | France. Blankets and lots of ed within the goodwill mes- a standing indictment on the 
to them swathed me in their folds. sages but brightened by words entire White population of the 
ea, I enguired and was informed of peace from the most unex- world. The fearful fifties were 
n- | that I had beaten the Channel pected quarters addressed to gone when the ancient bells of- 
ry | in 16 hours and 20 minutes. the most unexpected quarters. the European towns and villa: 
me | Hey! where were my Human beings have suddenly ges chimed at the stroke of 
nd | manager and Brojen Das and become important and theirde- midnight on December 31. 
d= Dr. Chandra? In the water sire to be left alone is receiv- Europe had a strange feeling 
se | fully clothed! Good God! had ing increasing recognition. Hun- that they were entering a new 
He | they again been thrown into the dreds of refugees from the last year, a new era and a new 
as | sea at the last moment ? Iwas World War living in camps of phase of history—the phase of 
he relieved when I was informed Austria and southern Germany co-existence and peaceful com- 
as that all of them had jumped were told that they were petition. But it meant very 
it into the sea with their clothes not forgotten. In the little to those little ones in the" 
on on in sheer glee. A heavenly East, our people have been windswept camps of Innsbruck 
| and tremendous welcome, and still are governs Py and Bavaria. Asin every Christ- 
by | Cor the self-imposed law of self- mas day, refugee children 
er i RTT denial. But those Europeans stood round the makeshift holy 
to e who have never heard of cross and sang those divine 
Tam back home now anat FMoto eni Ge ena Went, tm praise ofthe Gin 
; 1 a fan , nb, i 
to aT, EET A "e Taktyena Vunjitha, are actually child E tice 
yomen T did not knoy living on the leftover of the guess what was on their mind. 
ae that they loved me so much, I fellow Europeans. The dis- They hoped for a room which 
hed am éften being asked here and  C¢repancy between the rich and is not foreign, a square meal a 
ny 4 there as to what will be my the poor in our part of the qay and a rag to play with. : 
heia future plan. Shall I give up world is identical with that of ` Those among them who had 4 
hem! © swimmins now that T have the average muropeant and the daring imagination went to the “2 eg 
ag achi An GA less fortunate men, women and extent of wishing for a pair of 3 
Í hieved my long-cherished ' = ae tes + 
1a ambition ? No, never. children, They have no country — shoes. o RR] i 
nd i One success has instilled in they could call their own: Tuber- At the stroke of midnight on 
1 ——— eee > 
] me the craving for greater x the last of the year, the lights 
| achievements. I cherish the England to ; France. And all in the refugee towns were not ge 
| hope of going to Europe again these three in one season, ‘ switched off. For there are no ia 
ay | next year to compete in the This year, Brojen Das has set lights in the dwellings. : y 
er | Capri-Naples swimming race, the world record by achieving These people are 24 carrat 
w the longest swimming race this extra-ordinary feat. Let me Europeans. They live Gf you 
us | ‘n the world. I also desire to try if I¢an also do this and can call it living) in the heart 
oa | cross the Channel from France that as the first ever woman in of Europe, They are called re $ 
to | to England and again from the world. fugees! teh Eat he ae 
ne | 
in | 
P 
te 
a 
sa 
13 | 
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Latin American Newsletter 


PARAGUAY 
Dictator’s Last Refuge 


From Our Own Correspondent 


. BUENOS AIRES: The dictato- 
rial countries in Latin Ame- 
rica that survived the demo- 
cratic upsurge for the last 
five years, are spread over a 
wide geographical area: Domi- 
nican Republic (Capital—Ciud- 
ad Trujillo; Pop. 2,698,000) with 


H. B. Trujilo as the 
President; Nicaragua (Capi- 
tal—Manague; Pop. 1,331,000) 


with Luis Somoza as President; 

‘and Paraguay (Capital— 
Asuncion; Pop. ‘1,638,000) with 
President Gen. Alfredo Stroe- 
Ssner. Paraguay has been the 
scene of a recent attack from 
its exiled population. 

The people of all these coun- 
tries are however fed up with 
the dictators. But apparently 
they did not support efforts of 
subverting the Government by 
Invasions engineered by the 
exiles. And why? The people 
are apprehensive of the turn of 
papery we 


t 
Palatable syrup P 
loosens phlegm 
lessens cough 
allays breathing 
trouble. 


neighbouring 


Paraguay 


events in Cuba coming in the 
wake of Fidel Castro, and they 
fear that an armed invasion or 
any insurrection of the country 
by guerilla forces may take the 
country to the same path as 
followed by Castro. Not that 
they like the dictators; they 
merely hope for other and bet- 
ter ways of driving out dicta- 
tors, 

Paraguay’s dictator, Presi- 
dent Alfredo Stroessner, of 
German origin witha Nazi 
mentality, is one’ of the 
most tough figures in the 
hemisphere. He indulges in 
ceaseless persecution. He has 
even accused the clergy and 
put to prison all leaders who 
could not fly the country. Para- 
guay is a small country, sys- 
tematically bled by numerous 
wars waged by megalomaniac 
dictators since a century. No- 
body seemed to have cared for 
the country. 

A CENTURY OF SEMI- 

ISOLATION 

Geography has played tricks 
with Paraguay. Under Spanish 
Crown, Asuncion was a pros- 
perous city. Its people several 
times rose against government- 
tal oppression. Prior to that, 


Jesuits made common -cause 
_ with the local people 
Yn the. basis ofa com- 


munity and theocratic state 
which the Spanish king wanted 
to suppress. After Paraguay 
attained independence, an anti- 
cleric dictator, Doctor Francis, 
completely isolated the coun- 
try from outside world. For 
decades, people of Paraguay 
never read foreign books, did 
not have intercourse even with 
the neighbouring countries, 
Then appeared in the country’s 
scene several dictators— Lopez, 
father and Son, and ofhers—, 
who made war against the 
.countries of 
Brazil and Uruguay. 
the present century, 
waged a war, that 
Chaco—with Bolivia, in 


Argentine, 
Even in 


of 


. Paraguay. It 


1933-35. Exhausted, the country | 
tried to gain fresh energy and 
new equilibrium. The Febrerig, | 
Party was the expression OL | 
that popular aspiration, But | 
the oligarchy, composed of 


vested landlords, organised the | 


Coiorado Party 
the Febrerists 

their programme, Even 
Second World War ‘could bring 
no change in Paraguay. Since 
1945 a new set of dictators sue. 
ceeded one after another, One 
cf them, Molas, had even 
idea of selecting a Communist 


as the Police Chief of the Capi | 


tal. Stroessner happens to be 
the last of the series of dicta. 
tors, 
DESPERATE OPPOSITION 
In August 1958, democratic 
wave that surged up in Latin 
America, also penetrated into 
Paraguay, The 
declared a strike. 
unleashed violent 


Stroessner 


to checkmate | 
from realisine | 
the | 


the | 


trade unions | 


xepression | 


without caring for the fact that | 
among the labour leaders there | 


were a number of deputies. 
The situation in Paraguay is 

tragic indeed. The exiles try to 

change the existing set-up, but 


they do not get support from | 


the leaders who really want the i 


good of the country and not of 
the monied class who have 
Some democratic sympathies. 
The industrialisation which is 
the order of day in Latin Ame: 
rica is singularly absent in 


chal life with native population 
Submitting to -the wishes of big 
land-holders. _ 

The life is hard and miser: 
able. Only Haiti and Bolivia 
have a living index, per capita, 
lower than Paraguay. Half 
the people are illiterate, The 
salary does not come upto 
more than a dollar a day. 

Stroessner has so far succeed: 
ed in carrying through a plan 
for monetary stabilisation. But 
hardly there is any improve 
ment in the ‘economic or the 
political life of the people. In 
reality, Paraguay needs must 
apprentice itself to modern 
economic and political tenets. It 
does not appear that such eco 


nomic and political grooming 
can be possible under Stroess 
ner, although the dictator pro 


claims a democratic and liber: 
aim of his regime. s 
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Relaxation Of East-West 
Tension 


By W. N. EWER 


"MHE year 1959 


has certainly 
he 


— brought about a relaxa- 
tion of tension between the 
Western Powers and the 


Soviet Union—so much so that 
it -is not easy now to recall 
how acute and potentially dan- 
gereus a situation existed at 
its beginning. 


In November 1958, the Soviet 
Prime Minister, Mr. Nikita 
Khrushchev, had launched the 
“Berlin crisis”, Without warn- 
ing he had demanded the liqui- 
dation of the Western allies’ 
presence in western Berlin and 
a complete change in the sta- 
tus of the city. And he had 
accompanied the demand by 
threats of | action which, to 
many in the West, had all the 
look of an ultimatum. So that 
fears of the possibility of a 
major war -had suddenly be- 
come greater than at any 
time since the death of Stalin— 
even since the earlier “Berlin 


' crisis?” of 10 years before. 


At the end of 1959, though 
there was no solution either of 
the Berlin question or of any 
other that is at issue between 
Russia and the Western 
Powers, the atmosphere was 
quite different. The danger of 
a major war now seems again 
remote. Plans are almost finali- 
zed for a spring “summit” 
meeting of the heads of Gov- 
ernment of the United States, 
Berlin, France, and ‘Russia. 
And disarmament negotia- 
tions—on all aspects of the 
problem— are to be resumed 
after an interval of nearly 
three years. 


EXCHANGES OF VISITS 


What has brought about 
this change? I think two 
things. First, Mr. Khrushchev 
came to realize that the West- 
ern Powers ‘and their NATO 
partners—as they made clear 
when their Ministers met in 
Paris in the closing days of 
1958—were resolved not to 
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yield on any essentials under 
the pressure of threats, open 
or implied. 


Second—and this has been 
one of the outstanding features 
of the year—there have been a 
whole series of exchanges of 


personal visits and informal 
talks between heads of Gov- 
ernments. This has been on å 
scale which has no precedent. 
It is almost a revolution in 
diplomatic technique. And one 
result is that when the “Big 
Four” meet in the spring of 
1960, they will meet not almost, 
as strangers but as men who 
have visited each other’s homes 
and have sat round each other’s 
firesides talking informally 
about their problems and their 
differences. 
It was 
Minister, 


the British 
Mr. 


Prime 
Harold Mac- 


i) 


THE BEST PICK-UP 
IN YOUR WORK 
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iillan, who set the pattern by 
his visit to Moscow in Febru- 
ary; there quickly followed his 
visits to Paris, Bonn, and 
Washington. 


But the outstanding visit of 
the year has been that of Mr. 
Khrushchev to the United 
States. It would have seemed 
out of the range of possihility 
a very little while ago. Mr. 
Khrushchev plans to follow 
this up with a visit to Presi- 
dent de Gaulle in March, and 
President Bisenhower seems 
likely to pay a return visit to 
the Soviet Union early next 
summer. 


In addition, there has been a 
criss-cross of visits between 
the heads of Western Govern- 
ments so numerous that it is 
impossible even to record them 
within the limits of an article 
Such as this. As a finale, there 
was President Eisenhowers 
di-country tour as well as the 


“Western summit” in Paris 
‘just before Christmas. 
“SUMMIT” MEETING 


Largely, of course, all these 
Visits have been seen as part 
of the prelude to the expected 
‘summit? meeting’ of the four 
heads of Government, the hold- 
_ ing of which was agreed upon 

in principle last March. It was 
then hoped that it could be 
held during the summer and 
that 1959 would be the “year 


series of summits. Those 
S were disappointed. The 
t” is retarded until: 
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Whither Textiles ? 


CCUMULATION of unsold 

cloth has for long been a 
source of worry with our textile 
mills, Even a few months ago 
mill-owners raised hell (and 
traders joined the chorus)—alJ 
about unhealthy growth in un- 
sold stocks. Some mills stopped 
work, throwing workers out. 
Wall in domestic demand and 
fall in exports were cited as the 
two major reasons as to why the 
textile-heap had been growing 
bigger at the mill-sites. End- 
of-the year position of unsold 
stocks in térms of bales (a 
bale=1,500 yds.) during the 
years 1956 to 1958 was suc- 
cessively as follows: 271,098; 
450,699; 329,600. The latest 
figure available for 1959 is that 
of October. At the end of that 
month, stocks slumped down to 
155,700 bales (October, 1958: 
364,200 bales). This record low 
(since June 1956?) has been 
further lowered by this time. 
Otherwise. there would not have 
been a murmur in the market 
about a cloth famine, 


Now that the accumulated 
stocks have been cleared, the 
mill-owners may heave a sign of 
relief. But the question is: At 
what point along: the producer- 
to-consumer pipe-line the stocks 
have vanished ? The off-take at 
retail level shows no buoyancy. 
This shows that demand at the 
consumers’ end of the pipe-line 
is low. The consumers’ response 
is cold, because a casual look at 
the price-tags is enough to take 
all warmth from their hearts. 
Eor, years, there has been an 
unvarying change in their pur- 
chasing power—from bad to 


RRR Worse. Now signs of a further 
_ tise in Price-curve are appearing 
gt eee the market that buyers 
p ze r indices—those of food and 


come despondent. Two 


nowadays the two 


have seized them and, for ay 
practical purposes, “salted them 
away.” Thus the stocks have 
vanished from the mill-sites 
only to appear again at the dark 
godowns of the wholesalers. The 
main aim is to create an atmos- 
phere of dearth in that part of 
the pipe-line where the whole- 


salers and retailers face each 
other at a distance. After spe- 
culation starts its work, the 
prices would spiral up; the 
wholesalers would release the 
stocks “in trickles’ and thus 


make fat profit out of these. 
An indication, corroborating 
the truth of the above, is given 
by a recent report from Ahme- 
dabad cited by a Calcutta daily. 
Tt is said that the wholesale 
prices of cloth have been en- 
hanced by more than 20 to 25 
per cent, though ex-mill prices 
have risen from 6 to 10 per cent. 
The mill-owners may have a 
ready plea: high prices of cot- 
ton. Speculation in this raw 
material is also rife, the mate- 
rial basis for it being the short- 
age of quality cotton 
forecast about low cotton yield 
this year. But what special 
pleading the wholesalers can do 
for their pushing the prices to 
an unseemly height? They 
have no other motive than that 
of manipulating the cloth mar- 


ket so as to make it yield for 


them a huge profit, 

The quick passing of stocks 
from the mill-owners’ to traders’ 
level is the end-result of the 
traders’ 
to what would be the supply 


“position of the industry in the © 


near future. The scale-of pro- 
duction in the 
does not show any improvement. 


In fact, its performance during — 
July to October 59. is no better 
than that in the same period last 


and ai 


industry now © 
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| 
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On the other hand, exports are 
looking up. The off-take on this 
account in the first three quar- 
ters of 1959 alone 
amounted to 521.59m. yds., 
whereas in the full year of 1958 
the export off-take totalled only 
an estimated 541m, yds. Cur- 
rent speculation in the market 
is that the 1959 total may appro- 
ximate a level of 750m. yds. This 
export recovery on the part of 
India is due largely to China's 
withdrawal from cheap cloth 
market in South -East Asia and, 
therefore, to India’s reoccupation 
of her lost export-territory from 
which Japan, trounced by China, 
made on earlier exit. But this 
revival would be a thing of the 
past as soon as China will come 
back to reclaim her former posi- 
tion as a champion cloth-seller. 
At least Indian shippers are feel- 
ing that this will happen in near 
future. But whatever would be 
the shape of things in future, 
the Indian wholesalers have evi- 
dently calculated that, for some 
time to come, the industry would 
not be able to improve the raw 
material position and, . hence, 
production. At the same time, 
increasing off-take overseas has 
given them enough leeway to 
manoeuvre the domestic supply 
market in such a way that, 
through the medium of an arti- 
ficially created scarcity, a good 
amount of abnormal profit can 
be quickly realised. 

Ultimately, the improvement 
in production depends upon the 
speedy modernisation of Indian 
textile. industry. The Govern- 
ment of India have taken the 
first real step towards this goal 
by licensing five new units (each 
having an annual capacity of 
1,000 to 1,500 looms) for the 
manufacture of automatic looms. 
These units, which would get the 
technical help of five renowned 
foreign firms, ' will sooner or 
Jater start functioning; in fact, 
two units have already started 
their operation. The Government 
have already started making 
assessment about the technologi- 
cal position in the industry; it 
has asked 450 mills to submit de- 
tails about their machineries so 
that the needs of modernisation 
and rehabilitation can be ascer- 
tained. Over and above this a 


- fair amount of machinery would 


have to be imported every year 
(import during 1958; machi- 
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neries worth Rs, 10 crores) if in- 
dustry’s growing needs in this 
regard are to be fruitfully met. 
In short, under the Third Five- 
Year Plan the production of tex- 
tile machinery in India should 
be of high order—Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry suggested a target 
of Rs. 85 crores—and we should 
depend less on imports than 
now. The critical position in 
the supply of raw quality cotton 
which is another worry for the 
industry can be eased by creat- 
ing a ‘cotton bank’ which both 
the Government and the industry 
should co-operate to establish. 
At the same time, the production 
in respect of indigenous cotton 
should be stepped up. Suppiy of 
raw quality cotton at suitable 
prices would help the industry 
greatly. The short-term produc- 
tion set-back can be made good 
by mobilising all idle resources. 

Evidently the above involves a 
long-term process of adjustment. 
Meanwhile the Government 
should adopt a more liberal 
policy in respect of import of 
cotton (which perhaps they have 
already started doing). Again, 
if it is true that about 35 mills 
have closed down, the Govern- 
ment should help them start 
their work. It is the duty of the 
authorities to see that no capa- 
city lies idle. This will goa 
long way towards: meeting the. 
short-term lag in supply. 

Above all, the wholesalers’ 
powers must be curbed. Ac- 
cording to a recent report, -the 
prices of cloth have gone up 
by Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 or more 
per bale. This has happened 
despite the fact that at.present 
the .consumers’ demand is very 
weak. But during next four 


: months which are considered to 


be the best for cloth | business, 
demand for cloth may rise and 
consequently prices will soar up 
all the more, It is one of the 
factors (other two being lag in 
production and greater export 
off-take) behind the whole- 
salers’ bid to buy goods from 
the mills. at higher prices. The 
phenomenon of cloth scarcity 
and the rising demand in next 
few months will interact and 
the result will be a tremendous 
rise in the prices. of cloth. The 
wholesalers in ‘cloth are just 
outbidding their brethren in 
food-grains. 


-of the 


How jones will the ; 


en 


Government sit tight in the face 
traders’ unconcealed 
manoeuvre to foment the infla- 
tionary spiral ? 


NEWS THAT MAY COUNT : f 


Cloth and Yarn Output in West 
Bengal 


Total cloth production in West 
Bengal was 268,986,000 yds. in 
1958 against 260,342,000 yds. in 
the previous year. The output 
of cotton yarn in 1958 was 75. 
421,000 Ibs. against 74,161,000 
lbs. in 1957. 

a 


. . a 


Sterling Area Reserves Fall 


The sterling area gold anq 
convertible currency reserves 
fell by 85 million in December. 
At the end of the month they 
stood at 977,000,000 sterling: 
The reserves indicate a net loss 
of 119,000,000 sterling over the 
year- he total at the start of 
1959 was 1,096,000,000 sterling. 
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IXSCO’S Production in 1959 


Due to its expansion pro- 
gramme, the production of. iron 
and steel by the Indian Tron and 
Steel Co. at its Burnpur and 
Kulti Works showed .improve- 
ment in 1959. The production l 
of pig iron last year went up to f 
1.02 million tons compared to 
907,067 tons in 1958. Outturn 
of steel ingots: also. rose from: 
565,325 tons in 1958 to 774,710 
tons last year as did that of 
saleable steel from aah! 111 pons 
to 624, tag tons. 


La . La 
Finished Steel in 1958—Fall m 
Output 


The total production of finish- 
en steel rose from 1,260,000 tons 
in 1955 to 1,316,400 tons in 1956 
and 1,346.400 tons in 1957 but in 
1958 there was a decline to 
to 15293, 000 Loo nary a i 


Bhilai Torres Ahead 


According to an official: press SEN 
release, the Bhilai Steel Plant see 
produced 34,975 tons of pig iron ii 
during December 1959. A 
25,122 tons of pig iron 
transported from Bhilai to fot 


dries in India during the mce th. 


mills in the country. The am- 
monium sulphate plant, commis- 
sioned on December 15, had pro- 
duced $24 tons of sulphate ferti- 
lizer during the fortnight upto 
December 31. Out of this 111 
tons were despatched to Madhya 
Pradesh upto the end of the 
month. 


s + * 


U.K.—The Premier Importer of 
Indian Goods 

‘Out of the total exports of 

India worth Rs. 483.64 crores in 

the first 9 months of 1959, the 

| U.K. alone absorbed 26 per cent 

} en with an off-take of goods valued 

i at Rs. 113.47 crores. The share 

“Rab of the U.S.A. which occupies 

“ ~ second place was 16.3 per cent 

with an off-take of goods worth 

Rs. 70.77 crores. Japan and the 

USSR accounted for about 6 

Bt per cent and 5 per cent respec- 
j tively of India’s total exports. 

2 > + $ 


Share 
Market 


of European Common 
Countries in Indian 
Foreign Trade 
The six countries of the Euro- 
pean Common Market together 
accounted for 7 per 
India’s total exports (including 
re-exports) and 22 per cent of 
the total imports in the first 9 
months of 1959 as against 7 per 
cent and 20 per cent respectively 
in the same period of last year. 


ted and the validity of the 
evidence of all treaties and 
documents to the contrary 
is challenged, the dangers, 
actual and potential, of the 
Situation from the Indian 
standpoint must be clear to 
all except the blind. 
_ One fundamental differ- 
ence between the Indian 
and the Chinese position 
hould always be kept in 
nd. So far India has lost, 
is, has been ejected 
which 


cent of © 
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Forest Wealth Of 


By R. C. SONI 


22.3 per cent of the total geographical 


under cover of forests. 


area of India is 


The composition of India’s flona is rich 


and varied, and the forest products are of immense economic 
importance. In this article Shri R. O. Soni outlines our forest 


wealth and the prollems pertaining to 


development. } 


IHROUGH the ages India has 
enjoyed a rich heritage in 
forests but the impact of grow- 
ing human population, coupled 
with ceaseless extension of 
urban and agricultural life and 
injudicious exploitation of 
wooded areas. has resulted in 
the gradual dwindling of the 
forest assets of the country. 
Vestiges of primeval forests 
have disappeared in many 
places. Those that remain are 
tracts which are practically in- 
accessible or were unfit till re- 
cently for healthy human habi- 
tation—such as ihe Terai 
areas. 


RICH AND VARIED FLORA 


India’s Flora is rich and 
varied in its composition and 
Substance. Over the length and 
breath of the country from the 
Himalayan snows to the Cape 


‘Continued from Page 786 


years occupied by a frank 
use of force territories 
amounting to lakhs and 
lakhs of square miles, if 
Tibet is included, which had 
known no kind’ of Chinese 
authority or control for 
decades or centuries or 
ever. For all the sweet 
language in which it is 
couched, Shri Chou En-lai’s 
invitation to Shri Nehru 
for a meeting now is really 
like an advancing general’s 


“summons to a retreating op- 


ponent when a little talk 
will do no harm to the 
former’s strategy but in the 


_ existing context can help 


consolidate the gains it has 
alreay made. — 
= Ree ae eae 


their preservation and 
Comorin and from the arid 
tracts of Rajasthan to the 


humid regions of eastern limits. 


bordering on Burma, there 
are many types of forest vege- 
tation. All these types com: 
prise about 5,600 woody species 
of which more than half are 
timber trees and the remainder 
are shrubs and climbers. 

Among the more important 
tree species found in India are 
sal, teak, the conifers, such as 
pines, firs, deodar, the latter 
occurring in the Himalayas. 
Sal is one of the principal spe- 
cies of the sub-montane north- 
ern and central tracts. Teak 1s 
by far the most valuable spe- 
cies of the country, occurring 
both in the central and the 
southern regions. Other speci: 
es of commercial impartance 
are shisham (Dalbergia sissoo), 
asna (Terminalia tomentosa), 
haldu (Adina curdifolia) 
rosewood (Dalbergia latifolia), 
padauk (pterocarpus dalber- 
gioids), jaman (Eugenia jambo- 
lana), sandalwood (Santalum 
album), etc. 

In addition to these. there 
are innumerable varieties of 
minor forest products of consi: 
derable economic importance 
which are utilised in indigen- 
ous medicines and industry, 
Various plants and their deri- 
vatives account for items, such 
as resin, lac, essential oils. 
tanning materials, gum resin, 
katha, drugs, medicines, herbs, 
fat oils, 
flosses, 


From the point oy outturn, — 


our forests have been classified 
as marketable and inaccessible. 
The marketable forests consti: 
tute 82 per cent (228761 sd: 


miles) of the total forest area- ~ 


The~ bulk of the marketable 
forests consists of the non-coni 
ferous types. i 
_ The total standing ‘volume ‘ 
timber in the country is esti 
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canes, fibres and 


‘and the expenditure 
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ted at. 85696 million cit. of 
which about 80032 million c.ft. 
(93 per cent) are of non-coni- 
ferous and 5664 million eft (7 
per cent) are coniferous. 


FOREST PRODUCTS 


The total value of the annual 
outturn of wood is estimated 
at Rs. 343 millions out of which 
Rs. 84 millions and Rs. 309 milli- 
ons are attributable to conifer- 
ous and non- coniferous woods 
respectively. The value of the 
total annual outturn of the 
minor forest products is esti- 
mated at Rs 121 millions of 
which bamboos and canes, 
fibres and flosses, gums and 
vesin, account for Rs, 35 millions 
i:e. 29 per cent. The gross 
annual revenue from the forests 
in. the country is Rs, 46.4 crores 
on their 
maintenance accounts for Rs 
19.4 crores, leaving a net sur- 
plus of Rs. 27 crores. The finan- 
cial return per acre of forest 
thus works’ out at Rs. 2.60 per 
acre 


FOREST INDUSTRIES 


The forest products of India 
sustain a large number of in- 
dustries. There are aS many as 
2750 saw mills functioning in 
the country with an installed 
capacity of 80 million c.ft. 
annually, which employ about 
30,000 men; 188 match factories 
consuming 6 million c. ft. of 
soft woods annually 
employing 
sons; 66 plywood factories 
with a total installed capacity 
of 240 million sq. ft. and 
employing nearly 8000 persons; 
21 paper and pulp units func- 
tioning with an installed capa- 
city of. 320 thousand tons 
production annually; and 17 
large pencil factories with a 


“production capacity of 4.5 lakh” 


gross pencils. In addition, there 
are also numerous industries 
consuming “minor forest pro- 
ducts, such as resin, katha, 
gum, fibre, canes etc. 


Our forests are also-an' im- 
portant source of supply of fod- 
der for the cattle, They’ sustain 
nearly 32 million cattle buffa- 
lees and’ other animals 
thus play a vital role in the 
agricultural economy of the 
country. 
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_tures. The elephant, 


and. 
about 25,000 - per-_ 


of 


and - 
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WILD LIFE 


Wild life of India is renown- 
ed all the world over for its 
beauty and variety. There are 
over 500 different species of 
mammals apart from a galaxy 
of birds, reptiles and other crea- 
the lion, 
the tiger and the leopard, the 
bison,- the wild buffalo, the 
sambhur, the chinkara, the blue 
bull, the cheeta, the musk. 
deer, the black buck, etc. are 
the more popular of wild ani- 
mals which interest both the 
sportsman and the naturalist. 
Among the popular birds are 
the pea-fowl, the jungle fowl, 
the manal pheasant, the great 
Indian bustard, partridges, 
sand grouse and a vast variety 
of geese and other birds, The 


mahaseer, the trout, the bach-- 


hua are some of the many 
fishes found. in the Indian 
waters. 


For the preservation and con- 
servation of game there are 
five National Parks and 78 
Sanctuaries besides 22 Zoologi- 
cal Parks and Gardens both 
for the recreation and educa- 
tion of the public. ` 


THE “TRINITY” 


It would not be correct. to 
gauge the value of our forests 
in terms of theif beauty and 
economic worth alone. ‘The in- 
direct benefits that forests 
yield as agencies for the main- 
tenance of the soil structure 
and fertility and the regulation 
of water regime are by far of 
greater inportance for the weal 
and welfare of the country, If 


“we allow our mountains to be 


reforested and permit ‘their 
destruction, the waters which 
should really’ find their way 
down into. the earth to come up 
again: in wells, ponds and 
springs, 
gushing torrents on’ steep and 
bare slopes thereby causing 
heavy floods and severe erosion. 
This will be detrimental not 
only to our underground water 
supplies but also 
supplies of water. A 


Water is the basic considera- 
tion in everything—in forestry, 
agriculture and industry. Rich- 
Baker in his 


: meetings. 


will rush down ìn: 


to surface- 


cor- 
rectly described forests as the 


book ‘Land of Tane’ has 


‘mother of rivers’, Men and 
trees, water and trees, men and 
water are inseparable. This is 
the “Trinity of Life’. 
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natory measures have been con- 
tinuously introduced and consoli- 
dated. 


Naturally the oppressed people 
in South Africa have not taken 
theix sufferings lying down. 
They have engaged in vigorous 
struggles for redress of their 
grievances and for winning de- 
mocracy for all people, irrespec- 
tive of race, colour or creed, 
which has resulted in the Gov- 
ernment retaliating with even 
more stringent measures to sup- 
press them. Such measures 
smack of the fascist methods of 
the Hitlerite regime and are 
calculated to destroy the free- 
dom of speech, assembly and 
even the mildest protest. Afri- 
cans, for instance, are prohibited 
by law from resorting to strike. © 
Their political organisations, 
such as the African National 
Congress and the South African: 
Indian Congress, have been 
attacked under a law—the so- 
called Suppression Of Commu- 
nism Act; this law defines a Com- 
munist as “anyone who by un- 
constitutional means, seeks to 
change the political, social and 
- of the 


economic -~ structure 
country.” Under this law many 
non-White leaders have been 


banned from their movements 
and prohibited from attending 
Then there is a law, 
the Criminal Laws Amendment 
Act, which RENE it Megal, and 
ous aes for organising 
passive resistance. tothe regime, 


Lastly, ‘ôf ` tourse,’ the non- 
White leaders and other demo- 
erats, om 
since December 1956 under a 
ERIS of high treason. 


Nevertheless the struggle (oy 
tinues. Africans: have Iita 

working alliance with 
Indians as well- as- 
White- people, and 
will be oné “of thé i 
‘in demolishing the v 
mc y 
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We'll be glad to send 
every one of them a 
FREE copy of VIGIL. 
We've found it doesn’t 
take more than one copy 
to make a new friend. 
Help us gain new sub- 
scribers at no cost to 
yourself. Please fill in 
the form below and send 
it to: Manager, VIGIL, 
2, S. N. Banerjee Road, 
Calcutta-13. 
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CLT—An Appraisal And 
A Review 


(The first instalment of it 
appeared in the lissue of Vigil 
dated Dec. 26, 1959. The review 
is finally made after the CLT 


Festival is completed.) 
4 pe review performances 
spread over a number of 
days and which are appreciated 
by all and acclaimed by many 
is difficult. Not because the per: 
formances are flawless; but þe- 
cause lapses are in details; 
overall impression skips over 
small faults or lapses here and 
there. Nevertheless, we wish 
CLT to be perfect and since 
we love CLIT, we have 
the right to point out 
those which jarr and leave 
things to be improved. In 
Mithua, an ailing Mi.u merely 
reminds one of Amal of DAK- 
GHAR, But Dakghar’s symba- 
lism may not apply here.’ There- 
fore a curious Mitu in tune 
with objects around would have 
been more natural, at any rate, 
to the extent of her taking part. 
in dance sequence albeit men: 
tally. Then, propaganda stunts 
made through lamppost com- 
plaining of posters and such 
like petty details evoke cheap 
applause but may be profitably 
eschewed as these merely cause 
deflexion of interest. In Jha- 
grate Parua, similarly, cheap 
commonplaces like East Bengal 
Mohan Bagan ‘supporters’ 
wranglings are pointless as 
they are unsavoury. Thank 
God, in the final day’s `perfor- 
manċe, the audience at least, 
ore Spared the writings on the 
wall. 


On production, it is safe bet 
that Jijo is by far the best. 
There is Something’ sunny and 
warm in-Jijo’s atmosphere that 
no amount of icy blasts can 
penetrate into, even'‘as the 
brother is surrounded 
with a halo of warm blessings. 
From the Curtain rising to the 
very last, Jijo is an unforgetta- 
ble experience and CLT may 
go round the world from suc- 
cess to success with only this 
drama. The Story is not origi- 


Peay make 
the play any the less marvel 


, earlier, CLT may 
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lous: All Shakespeare’s works 
have their origins in other 
men’s writings. Shri Chatterjee 
has hewn out such a work as 
only CLT trained bands can 
raise to the level. of the sub. 
lime. One regrets only that a 
very bright idea is massacred 
in Jhagrate Parua, which not 
even supreme efforts at 
characterisation by Shulhtun- 
kari and Namta and a very re- 
markable training could redeem 
from being noisy, boring and 
pointless. Yet Jhagrate Purua 
is'a Chatterjee story. 


Any comparison between this 
year’s and the last year’s per- 
formances may not 
We are liable to err. A feeling 
however has grown into us that 
if there has been a consistent 
and remarkable improvement 
in light-effects this year, last 
year’s performance was better. 
CLT apart, there was remark- 
able. combination of outside 
talents. last year.If ‘Gujarat 
Balmandir made its bow this 
year and if Orissa Kala Kendra 
travelled again a long distance, 
again this time too, both failed 


, to reach upto the standard of 


last year’s excellence. Back- 
ground music ruined Gujarat 
Balmandir’s colourful represen-: 
tation and selection of items led 
to Orissa ‘Kala Kendra’s undo- 
ing. Toplights of this year’s 
performance are provided by 


- Hamukka_ by Jewish Girl’s School, 


Sankranti by Andhra Associa- 
tion and the Introduction to 
Ballet as shown in Internatio- 
na] Day. 


Can CLT festival claim a re: 
presentative character? At 
least its‘8th festival may not 
claim to be so. This may: 
Said inspite of the fact that. at 
least 15 other institutions parti- 
cipated in it. As we have said 
be pioneer 
but not the only of its kind. 
There are other 


pA 


be apt. ` 
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Was That Illyria ? 


somehow lacking this year. A 
subtle but a distinct change is 
there. The children do not 
enjoy the show, they are awed 
by it. Individual voices fight in 
the chorus for a familiar recog- 
nition. Music is often too vocal. 
The badged tribe outside, polite 
but hawkeyed as Customs ins- 
pectors, volunteers in uniform, 
booming announcements of in- 
dividyal names, a Central 
Ministers assurance of sup- 
port—all these take the fun 
and invest the show with 
_rather a seriousness. . 


We have already made 
ference about the 
‘of! India, In the’ second 
day of its presentation, 
introduction of new sequence 
invested it with a new 
glamour was absent on the Ist 
day. As we have observed ear- 
lier, appeal to feeling should be 
the sine qua non of children 
story. Balmika Prativa may be 
a very good offering to adult 
audience done by adults but it 
does not appeal to the feeling 
of a child and so fails to reach 
child psychology. Therefore 
CLT collaboration with Victoria 

‘Institution cannot make it any- 

thing but non-descript in CLT 
festival. Similarly CLT’s new 
production Under the Sea may 
be spectacular. But no amount 
of Tapas Sen improvisation can 
raise a dull story ta the level 
of a ‘success. 


re- 
Song 


It’s time Shri Chatterjee 
Should look around and ask 
for new themes from others 
and not depend too much on 
his own or on the ingenuity 
of his technical collaborators, 


). This we write, because we have 


a faith in Shri Chatterjee. He 
ought to know his limits. 


Tf CLT is a teamwork, it is 
irrelevant that some persons 
are called in the last day to 
throw some thanks to audience 
and express’ their Sentiments, 
Tt is not in CLT tradition and’ 
ught to have been avoided. 


fe poet’s pen gives to airy 

nothings a local habitation 
and a name.  Shakespeare’s 
mighty pen has conjured up 
for us delightful visions of 
the comedy that is life. A 
wood near Athens, a city in 
Illyria and the forest of Arden 
are all aglow with fancy. Yet 
they are not divorced from 
reality, You can feel the 
warm pulsation of life. Not 
only are Illyria and Elysium 
very near, so is England. The 
esemplastic imagination of the 
master has wrought its magic. 
Shakespearean alchemy has 
fused them together into one 
golden harmony. 

The secondary comic plot 
has been toned down by 
Shakespeare so that it does 
not have any conflict with the 
romantic plot which is the 
primary thing. To be fully 
Successful, the play must be 
acted equally well in both its 
plots. The Oxford Playhouse 
(we are grateful to the British 
Council for introducing to us 
this excellent company) pro- 
duction of “Twelfth Night” at 
the New Empire was a re- 
markable one. At the theatre 
I found a crowded audience 
alternately charmed and 


“amused, and entirely and un- 


mistakably held throughout. 


Rs. 5]-. 
Patna: 
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_ JAINISM IN BIHAR 


By 
P. C. ROY CHOUDHURY, M.A., B.L. 


With a foreword by Sri Sri Prakasa, 
Governor of Bombay. An Authoritative 
documented book which has been ver 


It was a well-acted play and 
the teamwork was good. The 
characters in the comic plots 
were a continual joy. Harold 
Lang’s Malvolio was impres- 
sive. Like the Elian Malvolio, 
he was not essentially ludi- 
crous. He became comic only 
by accident. As in our study, 
So on the stage, Orsino fails 
to impress. Olivia is almost 
an anagram of Viola in more 
Senses than one, so far as the 
wordy Duke is concerned, and 
he readily transfers his heart 
from the one to the other. 
Trade, indeed! Both Patricia 
Haneghan (Viola) and Sylvia 
Kay (Olivia) did well. But 
this smart Viola was definitely 
not the damask-cheeked girl 
who is probably the loveliest 
of Shakespeare’s heroines and 
probably fhe most lovable too, 

The simple settings reminded 
us of Shakespeare’s own times. 
His winged words were spoken 
clearly and elegantly. In a 


word, this was a thoroughly 


enjoyable production. Still I 


cannot help asking myself— 


“And is this Shakespeare?— 
This the play of which 
my fancy 


I enjoyed the mirth, but I mis- 
sed the melody.—Visvanath 
Chatterjee, a 


WIE 


cherish’d....? . 
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Gasification Of Petroleum 
Oil 


By BARIN CHOUDHURY ~ 


RGY is an agency ‘cap- 
able of dding work. Heat is 


one of the forms of energy, 
Which, when applied to suitanle 
implements, ‘ransiosms itself 
into mechanical energ. Mecha- 
nical energy makes a thing 
move or stop against latter's 


inertia of rest or that of motion. 
In the steam engine the heat of 
the steam does the work for us 
at the cost of coal burnt to heat 
the steel. So steam engine is an 
‘external combustion’ engine. 
But in petrol and diesel engines 
the combustion of the fuel, from 
which heat is primarily derived, 
takes place inside the engine it- 
self. Thus petrol and diesel 
engines have come to be known 
as ‘internal combustion’ engines, 
although lately a finer nomen- 
clature for diesel engine is at- 
» tempted by calling it a ‘compres: 


sion ignition’ engine. Both 
pertol and diesel are obtained 
from the mineral oil deposits 


from under the surface of earth. 
But this crude oil is a thick, vile 
looking viscous fluid which needs 
complicated and costly treat- 
ment to be converted into pertol 
le. petroleum spirit and that 
also in a small fraction out of 
the total amount of crude oil 
thus treated. The process of ex- 
tracting petroleum spirit from 
the. crude oil is known as 
‘cracking’ since it involves cer- 
_ tain changes in the molecular 
Structure of the oil—breaking 
down and reuniting in a new 
way—under high temperature 
and pressure in the presence of 


addes label 


the last named 
being another element (gene- 
rally a metal) without whose 
“witnessing presence’ the crack- 
ing does not take place. This 
catalyst emerges unscathed 
after the operation of cracking 
is over. The process of crack- 
ing is further utilised to gasify 
the liquid petroleum oil so as to 
cater to the needs of lighting or 
firing the oven in domestic ‘as 
well as industrial establishments, 
Recently another process for 
gasification of petroleum oil has 
been developed without the cost- 
ly catalyst. A furnace has been 
successfully operated by burning 
additional fuel oil and waste pro- 
ducts. The coveted precise con- 
trol in conjunction with unifor- 
mity of temperature has been 
attained in this otherwise simple 
and compact furnace. Since dif- 
ferent hydrocarbons are the 
end-products of the furnace at 
different temperature, this cor- 
rect control of the temperature 
is of immense importance, so 
that the percentages of the un- 
wanted by-products are kept to 
aminimum. The oil to be gasi- 
fied is injected into the cracking 
chamber together with steam of 
predetermined i 
Another salient point of this 
method is that the total heating 
capacity of per unit volume of 
the gas, or rather the calorific 
value of the gas, may be varied 
at will from 500 to 1200 B.Th. 
U. It is also claimed that the 
gas produced is equally suitable 
for work that is being done with 


a ‘catalyst’, 
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characteristics. . 


| watering for all vegetables, 2) 


natural or coal gas of similar 
calorific value. Although thig 
processing plan has not been put 
in the assembly line as yet it jg 
hoped that new vistas for smal) / 
consumers like mofussil muni. | / 
cipalities and/or small scale ins iN , 
dustries will be opened should it | ly 
and asf / 
simple as it is claimed to be. f 


prove to be economical 


$ í 


ORGANIC MANURES 


rmHE importance of organics | 
such as. farmyard manure 
has been clearly established by 
Britain’s National Vegetable Re- — N 
search Station at Wellesbourne, | 
Yield increases due to the appli- | 
cation of farmyard manure | 
have been matched in the ex: | 
periments by a deterioration in | 
the soil structure on plots where | 
such manure has been delibe- | 
rately withheld. Both in the, 
field and in the laboratory, stu- | 
dies are being carried out on | 
the effect of organic manure on | 
soil aeration and the availability | 
of nutrients, as well as on how | 
it affects the water-holding capa- 
city of the soil. 


In the plant physiology sec- 
tion, the importance of weeding | 
at the right time has been de 


monstrated convincingly. Red | 
beet weeded 14 days after crop | 
emergence and kept weed-free | 


afterwards yielded at the rate of | 
nearly 10 tons of roots to the | 
acre, whereas beet weeded only} 
after 28 days from emergence} 
yielded less than eight tons pet) 
acre. Onions weeded once at) 
days after emergence gave | 
close on eight tons per acre, buti 
where weeding was delayed fot) 
a further 30 days the yield was | 
less than half this figure. 


The irrigation work being 
done at Wellesbourne has %) 
special significance. It show 


that there is no one system | 
that different stages of indiv 
dual crops demand  differe™| 
watering treatments. | 


i 
Peas watered before th!) 
flowers open, for instance, wil 
give plenty of commercially usm 
less haulm, but little -more m 
eventual crop than would hav 
been obtained with normal rami 
fall. But watering ‘peas’ 
the pods have set gives coe 
derable increase. | n 
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Food, a roof over your head and clothing are the three musts in your 
budget. But what about the fourth item — the future? Children’s 
education, daughter's marriage and your happy retirement in old age? 
| s) 


Guarantee your future by making Life Insurance the fourth item in your 
present budget. That’s the easiest way to make a little money go a long 
way. Save a little today through Life Insurance and make sure of a tidy 
‘sum to spend during the future years when you will cease to earn. The 
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"THE few heads of government who did not go to New 


FIRST THINGS 


York have hardly any reason to feel jealous towards 
their colleagues who did. For the biggest ever mela 
of Prime Ministers cannot claim any positive achieve- 
ment that one can think of. On the other hand, 
practically every one of those who sought, or found 
themselves in, some conspicuous role there have under- 
gone a certain measure of deflation. Not that one would 
know this from the newspapers. For in every country 
the newspapers have given a most glorifying presentation 
of the part played by its own leader on the U.N. stage. 
No expense was spared to enable the home Press to 
give the fullest possible coverage of his speeches and 
presenting them as containing the very highest wisdom 
spoken on the international situation. 


The reality, however, was rather different and in any 
case the big wigs could not hide it from themselves. 
That is why most of them left New York with more or 
less saddened hearts though they bravely kept up smiling 
faces before the newsman’s camera. But however 
personally disappointing or even mortifying it may have 
been to some of the participants, there is no need for 
taking too tragic a view of this affair. On the contrary, 
this further blow to the “summit” idea as well as to the 
exaggerated notion of the “neutralists” present capacity 
to push the big Powers in a direction desired by the 
former may have some salutory effect if people will derive 
the correct lesson from the last three weeks’ goings-on 
at the U.N. 


We do not understand why there should be any 
surprise felt at the persistence of the cold war attitude 
at the U.N. The cold war attitude of the big Powers is 
not a demon that could be killed by neutralist knights 
at a meeting of the U.N. This was proved by the fate of jA 
the abortive five-Power resolution urging a renewal of 
contact between President Eisenhower and Mr. Khrush- 
chev. In the event the fate of that resolution was taken 
by its sponsors as proof that the West did not as yet 
intend to bring the cold ‘war to an end. (This interpre- _ 
tation seemed to assume that or imply that the Soviet 
block had such an intention.) But would such a 
resolution be at all called for if the two biggest Powers 
were already prepared to bring the cold war to an en 
In that case they would not have needed the assistan 
of such an appeal which, when they are moe SO Dp 
is found to be completely useless. ; 


After all that had happened bei € 
and in view of the internal polit x 


American President and the 
Soviet Premier at this stage. 

Of course it was by urging 

a step which was so difficult 

and which ordinarily and 

considering the circum- 

stances would be regarded 

as practically impossible 

that the sponsors of the five- 

_ Power resolution wanted to 
emphasise the urgency. The 

appeal did not succeed but 

there need not be too much 

mourning over the failure of 

a move which had the air of 

a kind of personal magic 
about it. We think it was 

time for a little denigration 

of the personality cult in 
politics, of the idea that the 

fate of the world depends on 

-a few persons and their de- 
cisions or moods. This idea 

las become a demoralising 
factor throughout the world. 

Any direct or indirect 
encouragement of this idea 
should be opposed. It is good 

$ for common people every- 
where to see that the skies 
do not fall at the eleventh- 
hour smashing of a “sum- 
mit” as happened in last 
May or when the President 
of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of the Soviet 
Union are engaged in a 
slanging match or are not on 
speaking terms with each 
cther. It is of course dan- 
gerous but it may be better, 
ultimately, to be ready for 
sometime to live danger- 
ously than encourage the 
idea that human life on this 
¢arth is possible now only at 
~ the sufferance of the nuclear 
Powers or of the politicians 
happen to be their 

osses. x i 

is regards the influence of 
“neutralist” nations, a 
rough review of the 
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Auguries And Omens 


Scorpio offers his Vijoya 
grectings to every one who 
reads this column, and also to 
those who do not. It is an occa- 
sion for cultivating goodwill 
among men and wishing for 
peace on earth. 

But, somehow or other, 
things do not always happen as 


maintenance of a free and 
peaceful world order. They 
cannot have any real or 
crucial moral influence un- 
less they are morally strong 
at home. When there is 
actual or potential moral 
disorder in their own houses 
they cannot do much outside. 
And further, they must get 
cut of the position of being 
“clients” of the big Powers 
which practically all of them 
have become in one way or 
another. The present mix- 
ture of “clientism” and 
“neutralism? is morally 
nauseating and politically 
frustrating. Now that Shri 
Nehru is back home let him 
for a while think exclu- 
sively about how our own 


house can be put in order. - 


Assam is clearly disrupting 
and so is the Punjab. ‘What 


is going to happen to his own 


home state, U-P., is uncer- 
Instability stares the 
people in the face in Mysore, 
Orissa, Andhra. After years 
—and hardly before the ink 
of the signatures , in the 
Canal Waters Treaty became 
dry—Pakistan has again be- 
gun hinting ata military 
solution of the Kashmir 


_ issue. Let these problems be 
yed frst p . 4: © 


& 


7" | 
a 


we wish them to, Instead of the 

coveted goodwill, the auguries | 
of ill will pervade the land of í 
India from one end to another; | 
and, instead of the prospects of 
peace on earth, the omens of 
the carth falling apart into two | 
(cold) warring camps again are | 
clearly visible in the horizon of | 
the UNO. a 


* x x | 
In India, the ruling party is | 
splitting—in U, P., Orissa, 
Assam, Andhra, Mysore and the | 
Punjab—with the Chief Minis- | 
ters of the first three States | 
offering toresign. We can take 
it that they will not, or willnot | 
be allowed to. But the ill will | 
between the rival groups shall | 
continue to grow. Yet the elec- 
tion is not very far and must | 
be won by the Party. It has to | 
be saved by any means, even | 
at the sacrifice of long-cherished | 
principles and making opportu- | 
nist alliances and, if necessary, | 
at the cost of conniving at mur- | 
der, rape, incendiarism and | 
violation of all human rights | 
and the’ Constitution of India. | 
And this brought Pantji to 
Assam as an unwanted patron 
Saint trying to cement on the 
Surface such cracks as are too 
deep for any kind of mere symp: 
tomatic treatment. The deeper 
probe required is being avoided 
„aS “very risky, because the 
‘High Judges’ cannot be relied | 
upon to anticipate wishes at the | 
top and act acordingly. Instead, | 
they might find grave derelle 
tion of duty both at the Centre | 
and the State of Assam, leav- 
ing no other way for honourable 
men than to resign. But that 
18S an unthinkable proposition 
for our present day leaders wh? 
are determined to stay whe 
they are for at least anothel 
five years for the good of th 
people. Meanwhile, the exod 
from Assam continues and 


isimini 


those who have gone back are 
finding it too hot beneath the 
surface to settle down. 


Ed % * 


The Congress President has 
not received any serious com- 
plaint against any one in high 
places requiring enquiry by the 
Committee set up for this pur- 
pose. There have been some 
‘minor’ complaints which will 
be ‘looked into.’ A list of char- 
ges against the Chief Minister 
of East Punjab has already 
been disposed of, These charges 
are thrice-told tales dismissed 
long ago. A few months more, 
and the expected white-washing 
circular will come out from the 
Congress High Command telling 
the voters how such an angelic 
population of the country, 
known as the‘ Congressmen’ of 
today, came to be maligned 
by their political opponents out 
of sheer malice and how the 
vile accusers could not bring 
up and prove a single case of 
corruption. The voters must 
take note of this injustice to 
the servants of the nation and 
do the right thing by voting for 
the innocents of the Congress. 
And if proof were needed how 
the Congress Governments are 
dealing with corruption and in- 
efficiency in the administration, 


. here was a Deputy Director of 


Supplies now officiating as De- 
puty Controller General, De- 
fence Production, dismissed 
from service for possessing 
assets of near about Rs. 2 lakhs 
either in his own name or in 
the name of his wife or his 
son which he could not explain. 
Poor man! He must have been 
a fool not to follow the methods 
of some of his more clever 
brothers in the trade who 
possess not lakhs but millions 
and yet do not get caught. Five 
Polica and Executive officers 
of Assam also have been sus- 
pended for playing the part of 
Spectators while the riots were 
going on and Bengali women 
were paraded on the streets in a 
Procession wearing the ‘mekhla’ 
(Assamdse female dress.) We 
can only hope that they will be 
reinstated soon, after the char- 
ges have been proved unfound- 
ed, and allowed promotions for 
meritorious service during the 
riots by carrying ‘the ‘leaders 
of public opinion’ with them, 


Gauhati was advised to do by 
the Government of Assam, He 
had to withdraw on the 30th of 
June the curfew order leaving 
the town to the ‘leaders’ whose 
followers did as they liked with 
the Bengalees there from 1st of 
July. 


x gS * 


That is one picture. Here is 
another, 


After the great victory of 
the Government of India 
against their own employees in 
the recent strike, the process of 
victimisation under cover of 
high-sounding promises of ge- 
nerosity was going on merrily 
till disturbed by certain crack- 
brained individuals among 
them. One Rajyeswar Chatter- 
jee has died for remaining sus- 
pended too long, first from his 
own post in the Central Goyern- 
ment service and then from a 
post at the roof of his own refu- 
gee shed. He could not bear to 
see his wife and children starve 
any more while the office mas- 
ters were taking it rather easy. 
Another, Ramen Sarcar, was 
more desperate, He put two 
bullets through his office mas- 
ter and then a third through 
himself. His alleged complaints, 


as stated in a letter said to. 


have been left by him, are that 
he was an honest and able wor- 
ker, but the officer would 
neither promote him in his own 
office nor allow him to go else- 
where, The last thing that 
drove him to this madness was 
the alleged refusal ito grant 
him a few days’ leave for rest, 
as certified by the mdical au- 
thority to be needed by him af- 
ter immediate recovery from an 
attack of T. B. 


In a vast country like India, 
with over two million such em- 
ployees involved, one desperate 
man in a million proves nothing. 
Nor can any administration be 
run if officers are to reckon 
with the bullets of any dis- 
gruntled subordinate. For no 
officer or administrator can 
please everybody. But what is 
disquieting is that these isola- 
ted cases are only momentary 
eruptions of 
disease that has widely infected 


the public service of India— 


callousness, 


_ occupation; 
lousy and dread nigh 


a deep-seated 


fication and integrity. Not te 
fall in line with the prevailing 
inefficiency and corruption is a 
crime in some cases, and to 
possess merits above the su- 
rrounding mediocrity is a bar 
against first employment and 
subsequent promotion in cer- 
tain other. After the case of 
Dr. Joseph these vices were 
brought to the surface to some 
little extent for a while and 
created a temporary flutter in 
the dovecots of Delhi, But the 
habitual inertia got the better 
of it, the authorities went to 
sleep again, and the fickle stir 
of consciences quietened down. 
There is none in India found 
big or strong enough to arrest 
the progress of this Grasham’s 
Law generally operative in.the 
services. On the contrary, a 
new slavery has been introduc- 
ed, Once a man has chained 
himself to a particular post in 
his eagerness to be saved from 
starvation, he will find all his 
talents smothered into a dead 
conformity of barrenness till 
he is reduced to a mere automa- 
ton in the routine. He may not 
be confirmed in five or ten 
years, even though ‘on proba- 
tion’ for that long. Or he may 
be given a ‘quasi-permanent’ 
Status after three or more 
years—a device to cheat him of 
the full benfits of service. And 
yet any application from him 
for a better job elsewhere will 
not be forwarded, In the result, 
the Public Service Commission 
sometimes do not have any 
qualified candidates at all and 
have to appoint people who are 
below the standard. This pro- 
cess has now gone on for too 
long, and desperate cases as 
cited above will only multiply 


as strains of the Third Plan 


weigh heavily upon a wooden 
administration that have no 
feeling of ‘human-ness’ left in 
it and no vitality to change 
for the better. Thus the averag 
middle and lower-scale Govern: 
ment employee is the best ha: 
ter of the Government and 
strange bed-fellow in hate 
the frustrated unemploye 
a paradox of which € 
authority do not 
The; ax 
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resources they employ for re- 
~~ maining in power, 


kd % # 


This internal decay and ten- 
dency to disintegration cannot 
be kept concealed by the gla- 
mour that our Prime Minister 
carries with his presence in fo- 
reign lands, nọr by all the 
appeasements practised nearer 
home, Within a fortnight after 
the signing of the Canal Waters 
treaty which has given every- 
thing to Pakistan and taken 
nothing in return, and the sign- 
ing of which was made into a 
great occassion for spectacular 
demonstration of ‘growing’ 
amity between India and Pakis- 
tan, President Ayub Khan has 
threatened India with military 
invasion for the annexation of 
Kashmir! With China occupying 
a large chunk of 12,000sq. miles 
from the eastern border and 


\ Pakistan occupying about a 
third of the whole from the 
western and the northern, 


whatever has been left of Kahs. 
mir ‘to India has now to be de- 
fended at immense cost under 
constant threat from a military 
grind-stone. The trouble in the 


Nagaland also is by no means į 


over, showing the futility of 
appeasement under blackmail, 
and quite a slice of our army 
has been grounded for years 
now while their services would 
be much more useful in the 
northern Himalayan front. The 
language tangle in Assam and 
, Pandit Pant’s second surrender 
oe to the Assamese on this count 
with a hood-winking formula 
after the first surrender in 
failing to uphold the elemen- 
tary rights of man show how 
we are being enmeshed in the 
toils of week-kneed appease- 
_ Ment practised by the present- 
day rulers whenever any 
Strong action is needed. 


* + w 


If Assam and Pakistan has 
shown how one surrender leads 
_ to another, a recent speech of 
_ President Ayub Khan has done 
one good. It has exposed to the 
world the fundamental and 
inalterable weakness of a State 

had its birth in an un- 
OCES 


Ying be seen from the follow- 


Census In Calcutta, 1866 


By P. C. ROY CHOUDHURY 


N view of the impending De- 

cennial Census in 1961, the 
Census of Calcutta in 1866 
under the Bengal Act VI of 
1863 has a special significance. 
This was not exactly the first 
Census of Calcutta. Attempts 
had been made several times 
before but the resulis were 
rather discrepant. From a 
brief resume of the Census Re- 
port of Calcutta in 1866 pub- 
lished in the Annals of Admi- 
nistration of India in 1866-67 
mention has been made of the 
following previous attempts :— 


§ In 
‘1814, 
1821, By four Assessors 

» By the Magistrates 
©» 1831, By Capt. Steel 
‘ 1837, 

i of Police 

[me 

li The figures of the population 
“of Calcutta arrived at were as 


‘variant as the number of hou- 


ses that were enumerated in 
{the last 3 previous censuses as 


AE I REEI 
m 4 i “3 5 
(V baes E dia ELARA tE] 
E ES 
wy) 
~ According to Capt. Steel 
oF es See irch) 
” Mr. Simms 
1866 CENSUS 
The Census of Calcutta in 


1866 was done at a much big- 
ger scale. There were 220 paid 
enumerators who were assisted 
by the police. The work was 
begun at 7 P.M. of the 8th 
January and completed by 


— 


Pakistan has been allowed to 
make at the cost of India, the 
later still has her hand at the 
neck of the former, Pakistan. 
has only to thank herself. It is 
nobody’s fault that. the upper: 
reaches of all the rivers flow- 
ing through Pakistan are situat- 
ed in India, and that inspite of 
all pacts India can divert the 
waters and reduce Pakistan 
to semi-barrenness, It should 


` Continued on page 592 


ST 


1800, Report of Police Committee 
by Sir E. Hyde East, Bart 


By Capt. Birch, Supdt. 


1850, By Mr. Simms, Surveyor 


2 A.M. in the morning. The 
distribution of returns occu- 
pied five days but it took more 
than half a month to collect 
them. It is mentioned in the 
report “This delay chiefly oc- 
curred in the European part of 
the town, owing io most of the 
residents being absent from 
home at the hour the enumera- 
tors called, and it was, there- 
fore, necessary to set apart 
three special mornings, on 
which the enumerators had to 


500,000 inhabitants. 


700,000 do. 
179,917 do. 
230,552 do. 
187,081 do. 
229,714 do. 
361,369 do. 


call for the returns between 
the hours of six and ten.” 


There was a great attempt to 


get accurate figures. The enu- 
Pucka Huts. Persons. 
houses. 
15,303 54,773 1,87,081 
14,623 50,871 2,29,714 
13,078 48,314 3,61,369 


merators had reported that 149 
houses were locked up on the 
night of the Census, and an 
order was given to revisit the 
same houses a week after. It 
turned out that the inmates 
had left the town just to avoid 
the Census. Their number was 
taken along with their state- 
ments. Some of the houses had 
to be visited for the second 
time as many of the returns 
were found defective. 


RESULTS 


The report was compiled by ' 
Mr. A..M. Dowleans, the Vice- í 
Chairman of the Calcutta Mu: i 
nicipality. Mr. Dowleans wé3'! 
of the opinion that tbe 


Census was correct so far as thei | 


population was | concern’ 
although great reliance „shoul i 


on the 


not be placed | Tables the Maidan, Cooli 
showing the different ages of Tolly’s Nullah, re scene 
J the people. Over which Calcutta extended 
The general results were as was 10,953 biggahs and odd 
| follows :— a 2 
| Zeo Cot- Chit- Feet 
The | Total area of Calcutta, Bas tabs tacks 
cu- | within the limits of 
ore | H.M.’s High Court. 
ect | Areas of Calcutta, with- Sua : W 
the | in the jurisdiction of 
oc- | the Justices. i 
a | Area of Northern Divi- 10,858 2 3 t 
e | sion of the Town. 
om | Area of Southern Divi- ess 2 12 3 
ra- sion of the town. ER 
re- Area occupied by Fort William. 521 n A 3 
art | a a Coolie Bazar. 244 18 9 41 
on Area occupied by Build- 
tou ings and Compounds in 
Calcutta. 8,814 17 3 25 
— Area occupied by Build- 
ings and Compounds in 
3. Coolie Bazar. 203 19 1 MA 
Area occupied by Public Worship :— 
(Calcutta) 93 5 1 15 
(Coolie Bazar) 5 1 6 33 
rf P by public Enclosures :— 
(Calcutta) 549 il 8 30 
(Coolie Bazar) 3 4 5 40 
» » by 
a oa by public Roads & Lanes :— 
(Calcutta) 1,463 13 8 40 
en (Coolie Bazar) 321 3 0 24 
| » » _ by Burial Grounds:— 32 12 2 24 
to Number of Streets and Lanes— 438 
us Aggregate length of them— 5,70,778 feet 
a | Length in miles— 108 miles, 32 poles and 13 feet. 
Average width— : 38,212 feet 
$ Number of Pucka Buildings: — 
Northern Division—11,708 15.975 
1 Number of Pucka Buildings: — i 
4 Southern Division—4,267 
9 | Number of huts:— 
orthern Division—31,120 
Number of huts:— gn 
a Southern Division—11,797 
t Average space ogcupied by Buildings:— E 
a Northern Division— 2 Cottahs, 9 Chittacks, 24 feet. 
Tt Southern Division— 4 Cottahs, 0 Chittacks, 38 feet. 
z , Population of the Town- 3,177,924 
id Average proportion of males to females—157.83 to 100. 
Es Average Children to adults—100 to 485.60. — 
% Average rate of mortality—5.40 per hundred: 
i Rate of mortality among Europeans—2.71 per hundred. 
The area was bounded on the TENEMENTS |; 
north by a line-a little to the Tt is interesting to know that 
: South of the Chitpore Canal, on there were 58,892 tenements 


the east by Circular Road, on 
, the west partly’ by the river 

Hooghly, i 
the Mahratta Ditch and Tolly’s 
Nullah Canal. There were 473 
Streets and lanes, aggregating 
125 miles and odd. Deducting 
ite area occupied by the Fort, 


and on'the south by. 


distributed as follows tk 
1, 5-—Storied Houses. 


26 4—Storied Houses. 
999 3— s» ” 
7,677 2— i» ” 
7272. 1— » ” 
42,917 Huts. 


58,982 Tenements. 
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- lation was taken at about 50,000. 


. The report mentions 


DENSITY AND 
DISTRIBUTION x 


Taken into consideration the 
facts that there were 354,874 
human beings and the total 
area of the buildings, it was 
calculated that the average area 
occupied by buildings was 
2 cottahs and odd and the mean 
space allotted to each person 
was 25 yards and 2 feet square. 
The Southern Division or Euro- 
pean quarter had the popula- 
tion of 113,084 while the 
Northern Division or Indian 
quarter had 241,790 persons. 


` 


Fort William was found to be 
an area of 521 and odd and had 
a total population of 3,878 per- 
sons out of which 2,032 Euro- 
peans. yi 


Coolie Bazar was situated at 
the south-western extremity of 
the town and had the popula- 
tion of 3,238 out of which 281 
were Europeans and 105 were 
described as Indo-Europeans. 


Regarding the Port of Cal- 
cutta the Census was confined e 
to vessels lying between Hast- 
ings’ Bridge to the south and 
the Chitpore Canal Gate to the 
north. The returns show that 
on the night of 8th January 
there were 112 European sail- 
ing vessels, and 20 steamers, 
tugs, and flats and the popula- 
tion was counted at 2,924. The 
native craft, dinghees, bhurs 
and other types of river boats 
had 12,460 population. 


In the Jail and House of Cor- ` 
rection there were 534 males and 
16 female inmates including es- 
tablishment. Vagrants were not 


enumerated. T he floating popu- 


proportion of — 
to 100 females was 


The average 
males 
157.83. 


The réport indicates that the 
average mortality was 54.08 pe 
thousand with Indians and 27.1 
per „thousand. with Europeans 

“that the 


The report coj 
expression 
ou : 
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Street 
collection and 
delivery 


Do you know that from September 1, 1959. the 
South Eastern Railway’s door to door 

street collection and delivery service of parcels, 
has been functioning in Calcutta ? 


You can avail of this service by paying a smal! 
surcharge in addition to the usual freight 


A note sent 24 hours-in-advance to the Railway’s 
authorised contractor — Shri Bachraj Agarwalla 
of 17, Kashinath Mallik Lane, 

Room Na. 22, Calcutta-7 — or to his 
Officet-in-charge at Howrah Station will set rolling 
this service for you. 


Hours for collection of parcels and packages under 
this scheme are from 8 a. m. to 3 p. m. and 

those for delivery from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. on 

all days except Sundays. Even on Sundays 
arrangements will be madé for delivery 
of perishables. 


WHY NOT MAKE USE OF THIS 
DOOR TO DOOR SERVICE ? 


For details, enquire from : 
t. Chief Parcels and Luggage Inspector (Parcels 
Traffic), Howrah. (Ph : 66-341). Extn: 9) 

2. Chief Commercial Supdt's Office, 

Road Transport Section, Ranji Stadium, 
Eden Gardens, Calcutta-2!, (Ph: 23-2936) 
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How To End The Congo 
Chaos ? 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, 


Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


Ree I was asked by 
the Oxford Union, the his- 
toric debating society of the 
University, to reply to a motion 
that recent events have shown 
that Africans are not ready for 
the responsibility of self-go- 
vernment. What is the answer 
to this charge? 


One assumes that the “re- 
cent events” to which the 
motion refers are happenings 
in the Congo. On that an in- 
contestable comment can be 
made. These happenings prove 
that it was the Belgians who 
made an unholy mess in go- 
verning the Congo. 


It is doubtful whether any 
atrocities committed in known 
world history—with the one ex- 
ception of Hitler’s destruction 
of six million Jews—equal in 
inhuman abomination the 
methods adopted by the Bel- 
gian plantation managers under 
King Leopold to force their 
conscripted African labourers 
to toil until they dropped. 


The story was told by Roger 
Casement and E. D. Morel. 
Men who did'not collect enough 
rubber had fingers, hands, arms 
cut off as a warning to others. 


They were beaten until they 
did. Some were mercifully 
hanged. 


Admittedly, in more recent 
years, the Belgians adopted the 
Methods of paternal exploita- 
tion were far-sighted. They 
knew that the day of slave la- 
bour was over. | 


They paid comparatively high 
Wages, housed their workers 
Well, granted children’s allowan- 
ces. The Catholics provided 
Schools, though with limited 
Opportunities for higher educa- 
tion and University scholar- 
Ship, 7 


But one mistake the Belgians 
made. They recognised the Af- 


Tleans as a labourer, but not as 
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a human being. Africans 
were allowed no human 
rights. Not one of them had a 
voice or a vote in the adminis- 
tration of the country, Govern- 
ment was carried out entirely 
by the Belgian colonial service. 
Few Africans could become 
more than clerks, There was not 
a single African officer in the 
police force or army. 


Three years ago a glimmer- 
ing came to the Belgians that 
this system could not continue 
in the new climate ‘of Africa. 
At last the Belgians permitted 
African control of restricted lo- 
cal administration in non-Bel- 
gian areas, 


Soon they realised this was 
not enough. There were mass 
African demonstrations demand 
ing more, There were African 
disturbances, 


Frightened, the Belgians offer- 
ed self-government and indepen- 
dence in three years. For the 
Africans, stirred by events in 
the French Congo, Nigeria, Gha- 
na, this was not enough. They 
demanded independence this 
year. The Belgians, understand- 
ing that if they did not give 
way they would face a revolt 
which would sweep them from 
the Congo, conceded elections 
to inaugurate an independent 
African Government. 


Thus it came about that the 
Congo started out on indepen- 
dence without trained or expe: 
rienced Africans either in go- 
vernment administration, the 
police or the army. The respon- 
sibility for this was not African. 
It was Belgian. ` 


Inevitably, there were diffi- 
culties, There had to be an im- 


lly repetitive in abnormal con- 
ditions. And there was the Ka- 
tanga. 


There can be no doubt that 
the defiance of the central go- 
vernment by Mr. Tshombe was 
stimulated by the Belgians en- 
gagaed in the mineral indus- 
tries which make the province 
the richest in the Congo, There 
is no doubt that Belgian indus- 
trialists, and associated British 
industrialists, across the Rho- 
desian frontier, encouraged this 
defiance. There is a tribal issue 
in Katanga, but it was exploited 
by the resident Belgians and 
the financiers behind them. 


And it was not only the Ka- 
tanga. There was the rich 
diamond area in southern Ka- 
sai, where Belgian interests 
were also heavily involved, Kal- 
onji wag encouraged to 
announce an independent “Min- 
ing State” (a significant name) 
and Belgian officers led his 
rebel troops. Civil was loomed 
large. 


So, were the Africans of the 
Congo ready for  self-govern- s 
ment? Fundamentally and his- ` 
torically, yes. I remember fifty- 
four years ago hearing Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, then Libe- 
ral Prime Minister of Britain, 
say “The worst self-government 
is preferable to the best alien 
governmnt”, and I believe that 
to be profoundly true. 


No one expected the Congo 
on gaining independence to be 
as orderly or efficient or harmo- 
nious as European nations 
which have had sovereign power i 
`for centuries. Its conditions are a 
worse than one feared, But one 
can say this positively. ‘The 
violence and disruption would 
have been still worse if the 
Belgians had remained. A de- 
vastating volcano was on the 
edge of exploding. ; 


It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to dismiss all these diffi- 
culties and conflicts and 


account. Inevitably, the revol 
tion through which Africa i 
passing throws up these prob- 
lems. Sie Rigo ee th 
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of it divided ¡the territory 
without regard to tribe or race, 
They stole land, minerals. They 
lived as a superior species. 
They governed harshly, benevo- 
lently, harshly again. The phy- 
sical and psychological conse- 
quences are deep. They can’t. be 
overcome at a tea-party. 


Let us not underestimate its 
difficulties; but let democratic 
countries lock at their own his- 
tory. They are crowded with 
violence and civil wars. The ito- 
lerances and securities of Bri- 
tain, for example, have grown 
from long struggles and with 
little foreign occupation. Africa 
was occupied until ten years 
ago. One third of it is still occu- 
pied, In a decade it is passing 
through a century of European 
experience. What right has Eu- 
rope, the Occupier, to give at 
African “unreadiness’? 


An appeal I make. The in- 
dependent African States have 
come together. They have 
given an inspiring lead on many 
issues. Cannot they now be- 
comg a healing influence whe- 
never conflicts within Africa 
occur? . 


When the Belgian troops are 
all out of the Congo, when a 


large part of the Belgian Sett- 
ler Community has fled, prob- 
lems between Africans and Af- 
ricans will remain. It would be 
appropriate if the African 
States, the pioneers of African 
freedom, could help to resolve 
them, 


These years of the liberation 
of Africa from foreign rule 
shculd be supremely the years 
of African cooperation for the 
settiemant of African dishar- 
monies by Africa itself, 


The Congo crisis will persist 
for some time and we shall 
have to continue to seek the 
best way out, 


The chaos in the Congo is 
not primarily due to Africans. 
It is the inevitable result of the 
failures of the previous Belgian 
administration and of European 
colonialism. 


The Belgians denied the Af- 
rican people the most elemen- 
tary political rights and all 
experience in government, pub- 
lic service or police or army 
command, The Congolese could 
not be expected in such cir- 
cumstances to take over 
smoothly without ‘strains or 
stresses and stultifications. 


Zhe colonial frontiers which 
the European Powers estab- 
lished at the Berlin ‘Congress 
in 1885 were arbitary and arti- 
ficial. They integrated tribes 
with traditional loyalties under 
one administration and divided 
tribes with intimate loyalties 
under different administrations. 
The Congo was a classic 
example. Tribes were coalesce- 
ed. Tribes were cut between 
the Belgian Congo, the French 
Congo and Portuguese Ango- 
la. 


These are the historic causes 
for the chaos in the Congo. The 
confusion is due not to the in- 
competence of Africans but to 
the incongruity bequeathed by 
colonial rule, 


These difficulties have been 
aggravated by Belgian indus- 
trial interests, supplemented 
by British interests which share 
ownership in the mineral riches 
of the Katanga. They fanned to 
flame the fires of tribal dissen- 
sion to maintain their financial 
power. Even in Leopoldville, the 
remaining Belgian settlers en- 


a 


* which 
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couraged resistance to the elect. 
ed Congolese Parliament 

its chosen Prime Minister and | 
stimulated rivalries and diyi. | 
sions. i 

The United Nations Security | 
Council resolution of July 14th | 
initiated action in the | 
Congo was a good resolution, | 
It called for the withdrawal of | 
Belgian trops from the terri. 
tory and instructed Mr | 
Hammarskjold to provide mili. | 
tary assistance and technical j 
aid to the Congolese Govern. 
ment. 

But the conditions in the | 
Congo made the United Nations 
task hopelessly difficult. The | 
Belgian troops were sent home 
(though Belgian officers re- 
mained in the Katanga army), 
but the obligation not to inter- | 
fere in Congolese internal 
struggles presented impossible 
problems. A major U. N. mis- | 
take, made in the absence of 
Mr. Hamarskjold, was to seal | 
the radio station, and the air- 
ports. This was an act of in- 
tervention in an internal situa- 
tion. 

There are now three supreme 
needs in the Congo. The first is 
to bring about a settlement 
which will end the conflicts bet- 
ween the rival political leaders 
and their supporters. The second 
is to provide the Congo with the 
necessary technical and econo- 
mic aid to enable a stable State 
to develop. The third is to neu- 
tralise the Congo from the Cold | 
War power  struggel between 
non-African Governments. 1 

I think it is self-evident that 1 
the best chance of achieving 
these results is from Africa it- 
self. The final — solution within 
the Congo must come from the 
Congolese people. The most 
acceptable political advice can | 
be given them by African 
States with which they have 4 
Sense of solidarity and which | 
are free from the suspicion of | 
acting for external Powers and | 
interests, 

My proposal therefore was 
that the United Nations should 
ask the African States 10 
appoint members to a top-level 
Commission to proceed to the 
Congo with the object first of © 
reconciling the conflicting ele 
ments and establishing cond 
tions under which the constitu: 
tion, including the relations 
the regions to the cent? 


=a 
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The Sturdy Sailboat 
.“Satyagraha” 


By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


i could be negotiated free from 


| ical strife and outside 
nd Í E. It may be that the 
nd | African States would wel- 
voe come Asian co-operation. 
, | The second function of this 
ty Commission would be to con- 
th | sult on needed technical assis- 
he | tance and economic aid with 
Aa whatever Government the Con- 
of | golese Parliament (attended 
Ti. | under free conditions by all the 
Mr. | elected members) voted to 
ili | office. The United Nations se- 
cal | eretariat has capable African 
rn: and Asian experts who could 
i advise in these matters. I 
he | would like to see Professor 
ms | Arthur Lewis, of Negro descent, 
he | put in charge, 
ue Negctiations carried out un- 
ro der such auspieces would be 
y), lifted above the Cold War. 
Be They would be free from any 
nal suspicion of partial political in- 
ble fluences, though it would be 
ree necessary, of course, to have the 
of | co-operation through the 
eal | United Nations of the countries 
ae contributing personnel and 
a monies. 
Hep Thirdly, the Commission 
would have the duty of coopera- 
me ting with the United Nations in 
mae | requiring an embargo on arms, 
ent military advisers, troops or 
et | equipment offered independent- 
ers | ly to one faction or another in 
nd the Congo by any Power, This 
the should apply equally to Bel- 
no- gium and the West and to 
ate Russia and the Communist 
eu | countries. It is important for 
old | the Congo, Africa and the world 
en | that the ‘Congolese people 
j should not be made pawns ar 
mat | playthings in the Cold War. _ 
ing Some Press reports of this 
it plan suggested that I had pro- 
hin posed that the African Commi- 
the ssion, should entirely replace 
ost United Nations presence or in- 
an fluence in the Congo. I did not 
an intend that. 
> a | Africa is a part of the world 
ich and its growing strength in the 
of United Nations justifies €o- 
nd | Operation and confidence. It 
i may well be that for a time 
a6 United Nations forces _ would 
ld be necessary to act with the 
+0 African Commission in preserv- 
jel ing peace and in enforcing the 
he embargo on foreign arms. Cer- 


tainly the United Nations 

Would necessarily function in 

he provision of technical assis- 
ce and economic aid. 
There is the plan. I hope 
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PEOPLE who were on the 
Thames River — in the 
U.S.A., not England, in this case 
—one day saw a sailboat called 
“Satyagraha” gliding along. 

Undoubtedly few of them 
could either pronounce the 
little boat’s name or understand 
its mission, a mission inspired 
by India. 

The little white boat was part 
of a peacemaking programme of 
a small group of believers in 
non-violent resistance who had 
come to protest the construction 
of deadly Polaris submarines. 

The scene of their operations 
was the Electric Boat Shipyard 
at Groton, Connecticut, one of 
the small New England states 
and not far from New York 
City to the south. 

On Aug. 31 nine members of 
a group of the Polaris Action 
Committee, all active in a paci- 
fist organisation known as the 
Peacemaker Movement, went to 
the shipyard. They had an- 


something like it 
adopted. 

None cf us should lose heart 
because of the difficulties in 
the Congo. The circumstances 
of independence destined a pe- 
riod of stress and confusion. 

Tolerance, democracy and har- 
mony do not emerge in a day. 
So far as they have been realis- 
ed in Britain and other coun- 
tries, this is the heritage of 
centuries of struggle for liber- 
ty and peoples’ rights, not ex- 
cluding civil war. We must not 
expect the same results to be 
gaind overnight in Africa. 

Out of the present conflicts 
and confusion in the Congo, de- 
formed offspring of the past, 
can grow the free and relaxed 
society of tomorrow. The imme- 
diate need is to lift from the 
Congolese people the pressure 
which prevent that growth and 
to provide the conditions under 
which reason can open the door 

ement. 
Sante ee African States can 
do that best for the Congo, Let 
us invite them to do it. 


vou 


may be 


nounced in advance (just as 
Gandhi used to tell a Viceroy of 
his plans for civil disobedience) 
that they intended to board the 
Polaris submarine, “George 
Washington”. The sub had just 
come back to dock after firing 
two missiles from underwater 
at stationed targets. 

When the American satya- 
grahis made the attempt they 
were picked up by security offi- 
cers, pushed into cars, and taken 
off the company’s property. 
After the ejection they were 
surrounded by their supporters, 
who had been waiting and 
watching nearby. Other mem- 
bers then began an around-the- 
clock vigil at the site. Several 
other boarding attempts took 
place early in September, with 
the same results. 


Some watchers, however, : 
were on the river. A few were 
in the “Satyagraha” one of 


whose tall sails bears in dark 
letters, visible a block off, “END 
Arms, RACE, POLARIS 
ACTION.” Not only was 
the little white sailboat 
a message bearer but also 
around to keep an eye on 
the rowboat being used by those 
boarding the submarine—or at- 
tempting to board here. The 
rowboat had the also appro- 
priate name of “Henry David 
Thoreau,” the American writer ers 
who, along with Ruskin and 
Tolstoy, influenced Mahatma 
Gandhi to become a Satyagrahi. 
Another sailboat, displaying a 
sail reading . “Build Law 
Through U.N.—Not War With 
Polaris,” was operated back and 
forth in front of the boat cam- 
pany’s property before the civil — 
disobedience actions took place. 
It was manned by William | 
Huntingdon and George Wil- 
loughby, two members of the 
crew of the “Golden Rule”, 
which last year defiantly en- 
tered the prohibited test zone in 
the Pacific. A s 
The submarines that are th 
object of these 
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The “George Washington” is 
equipped to launch, within 15 
minutes, several times the ex- 
plosive power of all the bombs 
dropped by Americans planes 
in the second World War. 


The protesters not only wish 
to call attention to the possibi- 
lity of man’s extermination 
through these massive retalia- 
tion weapons by also to de- 
monstrate that they are willing 
to run considerable risks in their 
attempt to show their opposi- 
tion. 

So far, however, the boat 
company has simply taken each 
group of peacemakers off the 
property. Arrests have not 
been made. Bard Lyttle, one of 
the leaders of the protest, des- 
cribed the effect upon his group 
of this policy. He wrote: 


“In not arresting us, but 
Ñ carrying us off the premises 
instead, a new tactic has been 
introduced into American non- 
violent action demonstrations 
against war. This tactic does 
not prevent us from reaching 
millions of Americans with our 
message, but it does prevent 
generation of that support 
which seems to come only 
through imprisonment. The 
tactic will be most effective for 
dealing with small groups. It 
will become troublesome to 
maintain as hundreds become 
involved and persist in their 
protests. We do not know if 
the Federal Government will 
adopt the same tactic when we 
non-violently attempt to board 
a missile submarine or trespass 
on the submarine base itself.” 


The Propaganda-for-peace 
value of these attempts has been 
great in New England, where at 
first particularly the non-vio- 
lent demonstrations were given 

Wide publicity in the Press. But 
little attention was paid to them 
in the rest of the nation. This 
was unlike the national interest 
in the vessels which dared to 
$ ae the Pacific missile testing 
rer, 
The greatest progress for the 
dhian spirit of non-violent 


Letters To The Editor ~ 


“Spotlight On Sikkim” 


Sir,—It was with a sense of 
despair that I read the two mis- 
leading letters that appeared on 
the above subject in your issue 
dated 3rd September, 1960, 
under the names of Passang 
Tshering Bhutia of Khamdong 
Busti (whom, incidentally, no 
one, so far, has been able to 
identify in his supposed village!) 
and Shri Nahakul Pradhan, 
General Secretary of the Sik- 
kim State Congress, who had so 
enthusiastically presided over 
the Melli Joint Convention of 
the 23rd and 24th September, 
1959, and who had willingly and 
wholeheartedly signed the do- 
cuments pertaining thereto. 

Let me first of all deal with 
the letter of the unknown 
Passang Tshering Bhutia of 
Khamdong Busti! Can he ex- 
plain the fact that, at the birth 
of the Sikkim National Con- 
gress, at Singtam, on the 19th 
May, 1960, almost four thou- 
sand people from all over Sik- 
kim attended, and scenes of un- 
precedented enthusiasm were 
witnessed and commented upon 
by visitors present from outside 
Sikkim? Has this gentleman 
ever visited the interior of 
Sikkim, or is he a fictitious per- 
sonality? He writes about an 
“unwritten Constitution.” This 
is surely a poor reply to our 
contention that there is no writ- 
ten Constitution in Sikkim, 
and is, indeed, an admission on 
his part that Sikkim enjoys full 
autocratic authority! An un- 
written Constitution means, in- 
ter alia, that there is a series of 


resistance is being made still in 
the south of the U.S.A., where 
“sit-ins” and other such de- 
monstrations continue to go on. 
Progress on a large scale is be- 
ing made in educational inte- 
gration and the opening of eat- 
ing places to Negro people who 
heretofore had been barred from 
patronising them. 


precedents from which decisions 
may be evolved; but, in Sikkim 
even this does not apply, and 
the law of the country is the 
Proclamation of the Maharaja} 
The gentleman from Khamdong 
suggests that my “imagination 
is imported from abroad.” and 
to this I should like to reply 
that I was born and bred in 
Sikkim of a pure Sikkimese fa- 
milv, known for generations in 
Sikkim, that I have never been 
abroad and have no wish to do 
so, that I wish to live and die a 


Sikkimese, as all my revered 
ancestors have done. 
Now, let me deal with the 


letter written by Shri Nahakul 
Pradhan. At the Melli Joint 
Convention, and, later, at the 
Singtam Joint Convention, the 
present demands of the Sikkim 
National Congress, were moot- 
ed and passed at these Conven- 
tions, and were signed by Shri 
Nahakul Pradhan and Shri 
Kashiraj Pradhan, both of 
whom had, at that time, emerg- 
ed with a reduction of five and 
a half years from six-year dis- 
qualification by the Sikkim 
Election Tribunal for “corrupt 
practices, and the dissemina- 
tion of false propaganda” at the 
last Elections in Sikkim. But 
the fact that the third signatory 
to the petition to the Maharaja, 
who was penalised under the 
same section by the same Tribu- 
nal, had his period of disquali- 
fication reduced by three years 
only, is a case in point that 
shows the might of the Procla- 
mation and the pressing need 
for a written Constitution. 

The Sikkim Swatantra Dal 
which was formed, as Shri Na- 
hakul Pradhan rightly remarks, 
“on the eve of the Elections,” 
had as its guiding motive the 
purpose of demonstrating that 
the three communities of Sik- 
kim (Lepchas, Nepalese an 
Bhutias) must speak with one 
voice, must integrate complete- 
ly. It speaks, volumes for its 
success that by its two months 
campaign the Sikkim Swatan- 


| 
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| In the steel blaze of noon, : 
ed | men of the earth ‘drag the sun upon their backs", : 
toiling in the furrowed fields. | 


parm 


For a tomorrow, when the seed will burst to plant, flower and fruit. 


For the fruits of tomorrow then, the striving, the effort, 
For a world that offers a little more — 
a little less of the care, a little more of the joy. 


Today, as in the past, our products help to make homes 

cleaner, healthier, happier. But today we are also working for . «e, 
Tomorrow, when the evergrowing urge for better living 

will demand still greater efforts. And we shall be 

ready with wider service, new ideas, new products... 


$ pe pe i 
Ta ieee td Kes, a 


Haturdas Osa ae 
unday, October 15, 1960. CC-0. In Public Domain. keyi Kangri Collection, 
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tra Dal gained in the Elections 
more Nepali votes than the Sik- 
kim National Party and more 
Bhutia-Lepcha votes than the 
Sikkim State Congress. The 
integration of the three commu- 
nities of Sikkim and the total 
eradication of communalism has 
always been my political objec- 
tive. 

At Melli and Singtam, all of 
us, including Shri Nahakul Pra- 
dhan and Shri Kashiraj Pra- 
dhan, emerged with one princi- 
ple and one set of demands. 

- What, then, induced these two 
gentlemen to resile from their 
commitments and solemn pledg- 
es they had signed at these two 
Conventions? Why this breach 
of pledge? The documents be- 
fore me, as I write, were signed 
of their own free will after days 
of discussion and study of all 
relevant matters. 

Finally, Shri Nahakul Pra- 
dhan would like to make out 
that the frequent changes in the 
political set-up show who are 
the splinters and who are the 
parties. To this I would answer 
that in the ever-changing scene 
of politics today, the salient and 
permanent factors are service to 
the people and the matters of 
principles. We all thought that 
this had been settled at Melli 
and Singtam. In effect, what is 
the sum total of the achieve- 
ments of the Sikkim State Con- 
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gress for the amelioration of 
the Sikkimese masses during the 
past twelve years? 

It is, however, a matter of 
immense satisfaction to all of us 
that our people are now politi- 
cally conscious, and are fully 
aware as to who are the people 
who are out to further their 
interests and welfare; no longer 
can our people be duped or 
lulled by false promises. It is, 
however, my hope and prayer 
that, in the greater interests of 
our country and our people, the 
three communities of Sikkim 
will yet emerge as an integrated 
whole, and that the unseemly 
political bickerings that have 
separated, brother from brother 
will cease, and we can look for- 
ward to a Sikkim which we 
shall all build together.—Yours 
faithfully, Kazi Lhendup Dorji- 
Khangsarpa of Chakhung, Pre- 
sident, Sikkim National Con- 
gress. 


The Vigilant Vigil 


Sir,—Excuse me for the sub- 
ject which I have chosen—for, 
this was irresistible. The ob- 
servations which I make here 
relate to your issue dated 3.9.60. 

The Editorial “Bosses & Mass- 
es” deserves special mention. It 
mercilessly points out the devia- 
tions and distractions betrayed 
by our present day leaders. The 
prospects before Chotanagpur, 
in the sphere of cottage and 
small-scale industries, have 
been aptly highlighted in Shri 
Roy Choudhury’s article. The 
famous Fenner Brockway way 
of judging the problem of colour 
prejudice in South Africa and 
his wise suggestions for remedy 
need careful attention of all. 
Shri K. Biswas in his very illu- 
minating article outlining the 
new trends in Europe’s economy 
1s very interesting reading. The 
three other articles cover many 
new things, viz., the American 
Degree Mills, Chester Bowles’ 
ares of ae International Civil 

ervice and future of Ameri 
and the U.K.’s stride in the ae 
penn oi cheaper power from 

om. ey elogu 
or Be Zeca, peak 
n single issue of Vigil’ 
Covers so many things and fe 
pics of vital importance. And 
‘Vigil’, true to its name, is vigi- 
lant indeed—Yours truly, Dilip 
Narayan De, 30, Dover Lane 
- Calcutta-29, 


the 20th Sept., 1960. 


solution of these barriers from 


} 
| 
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Continued from page 5g4 


have been foreseen befor 
the Partition was forced u ol 
India. Then the two patches of 
land called Pakistan lie 1209 
miles apart and create difficulty | 
of communications for Pakisia, 
nis except through the good 
grace of India, that also should | 
have been foreseen. And if ap | 
irrational demand for a] 
corridor through India to link 
the two Pakistan regions diq 
not bear much fruit at the time 
of Partition. The threat of 
wresting the whole of Kashmir i 
from India by force for the head | 
waters of the Indus system are | 
not expected to yield any bette 
results, On that analogy Pakis- 
tan may as well claim the en. 
tire Himalayas including a part 
of Tibet upto the Manas-Saro. 
var for the head-waters of the 
Ganga, Jamuna and the 
Brahmaputra which have their 
origins in those far regions. It 
is something that President 
Ayub has not gone so far as 
yet. Perhaps he is waiting for 
the next chance. Similar is the 
case with the ‘ceasefire line’ in | 
Kashmir, the third point where 
India is said to have held Pa | 
kistan by the neck. That also | 
was of Pakistan’s own seeking. 
She invaded Kashmir under the 
smoke-screen of the Tribals, 
and it is through a stupid act 
of India at the time that she 
finds herself yet on the soil of 
Kashmir. To bewail that the | 
ceasefire line also has placed 
India’s hands at the neck of Pa 
kistan is a piece of shameless 
effrontery that can have â) 
parallel only in the Chinese” 
claims on India. 


Let Pakistan’s President pom | 
der over the inexorable laws © 
nature andcompulsion of g¢” 
graphy that cannot be altered bY 
any human act of diplomacy %1 
vandalism, and he may yet S°% 
the light and finda way to the 


which Pakistan is destined 
suffer as long as she exist? 
The Himalayas will not conde 
scend to move into Presiden 
Ayub’s country with all thi 
rivers, nor will the 12001") 
length of India’s land agree © 
go under the sea to allow ae 1 
Pakistan float over to contig™ | 


o 
namena. 
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head | 
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Alarming Influence Of 
Gallup And Similar Polls 


From VICTOR ALBA 


Our Own Correspondent 


Woe D. C.—The 
4 N fascination to know about 
future forecasts surpasses even 
the deceptive nature of such 
predictions. For instance, iz 
1948, Gallup polls gave victory 


to Dewey though Truman 
gained victory in the Presi- 
dential election. So, our faith 


in such polls to future fore- 
casts received a, big jolt. But 
inspite of the jolt, making of 
such polls of public opinion re- 
mains an obsession with politi- 
cians, with businessmen and 
even with all publicity agents. 


Nelson Rockfeller abandoned 
fighting for the Republican 
Party nomination as he was 
convinced by polls of public 
Opinion that most of the party 
leaders as well as the party 
cadre are in favour of Nixon. 
Similarly Kennedy pitched his 
faith in going by such polls. 
About 40 organisation in the 
USA organise such ‘polls’ 
though only about four have 
sections specialising in polls on 
political matters particularly on 
the swing of the voters’ minds.;: 
Gallup polls and Roper polls 
are widely known—for they.- 
have brought in vogue this new 
technique of sounding the pub: 
lic opinion basing the result on 
the process of mathematical 
samplings. But, generally, little 
is known of so many other 
lesser known organisations em: 
ploying hundreds of employees 
and working more for the poli- 
ticians. Half the Governors 
and more than half the Sena- 
tors contract with such orga- 
nisations for services notwith- 
standing the prohibitive cost 
of poll taking which may run 
into from 25,000 dollars to 250, 
000 dollars. 


Certain specialists on political 
rights of people have enlarged 
on the dangers from such pub- — 
lie opinion polls, which, the 


` 


current electoral campaign has 
brought into clear relief, The 
thesis of the specialists show- 
ing the dangerous trends of 


such polls may be stated as 
follows : 


TO RUN WITH THE 
CURRENT 


Some of the Senators and Go- 
vernors arrange a poll to be ta- 
ken on a burning topic. When 
the opinion is 


Public are thinking about it. 
They therefore take the view 
that suits them better. This 
may be said about a number of 
candidates as well as of 
leaders guiding various orga- 
nisations. 


The result from this attitude 
of siding with the popular 
swing is that instead of acting 
upto what their conscience 
dictates or their principles en- 
join or their convictions su- 
ggest, they adopt the majority 
opinion of voters as disclosed in 
polls. Things have come to such 
a pass, that it may be concluded 


\that the country that has so 


frequent polls on any topic 
whatsoever, shall end by being 
governed in the long run not 
by the real majority of voters, 
nor by the elected representa- 
tives but by way of a public se- 
lection somewhat in the nature 
of sample survey—mathemati- 
cally speaking. If the samples 
selected are not upto the mark 
(which is very natural consider- 
ing the nature of insidious 
questions put to candidates and 
a clearcut reply sought) the 
result is worse. Thus oe 

ini olls, in a way, have a 
E PA the administration 
of the country. 


The candidates d 
what they actually 


sat S, 


gathered, they . 
knew from the result what the Aopinion polls, there are conside- 


what the voters (those whom 
the candidate want to vote 
for them would be pleased to 
hear, 


ROOMS FOR ERRORS 


Polls are not infallible. They 
may be faulty as actually 
showing the opinion of the pub- 
lic not merely because the 
samples of opinion collected 
may be deficient but for other 
reasons as well. For example, 
the opinion may be what is held 
by the public at the given mo- 
ment, The opinion can change 
in a few hours time or in a few 
days time. It might be quite 
possible that 15 days before the 
Presidential election of Truman 
in 1948 the majority of voters 
thought of voting Dewey. But 
2 weeks of intensive Truman 
acampaign shifted the opinion 
‘in fayour of Trumman and 
. Dewey was defeated. 

4 


å This apart, in every public 


cable number of persons who 
are ‘undecided’ and who do not 
give any opinion either way. The 
number of people undecided are 
bigger than the difference pe- 
tween persons for and against 
the opinion. The people who are 
undecided have to decide some- 
time and at no time they are 
without having any opinion ~~ 
though they do not wish to 
express their opinion for some J 
„misgivings that their having ex- i 
pressed an opinion might go 
against them or isolate them. 
Moreover, they do not like to 
give any opinion and such in- 
trusions appear to them as im- 
pertinent and irritating. 

The grave danger, then, of 5 
these polls is that,the polls in- 
fluence opinion. In every elec- 
tion, an important sector of opi 
nion (which is the deciding 
tor in case of candidates bein 
equally poised) is carried b 
the prospect of a victory. 
want to be on the winnin; 
Further, there are voter, 


has lost the polls wi 
waste the vote. 
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BOOKS 


Writers Workshop 


changed their opinion in favour 
of Truman. 

-~ In coming elections, this may 
again happen, Without saying 
it in so many words, the orga- 
nisers of the polls fear this 
eventuality. Kennedy was the 
favourite two months back, 
and Nixon—one month back, 
They are, it appears, are runn- 
ing now neck to neck. But that 
which shall be the result a few 
week hence just before the 
election may profoundly affect 
the voters without having any 
bearing on the programme of 
the party or the ticket of the 
candidate but only ona very 
simple—but very human desire 
on the part of voters—to show 
Sympathy for the man who is 
likely to lose the fight, 


Democracy has its risks-and 
imperfections. But the risks 
are less far reaching in conse- 
quence than the risks from to- 
tolitarianism, The specialists, 
however, think that means may 
be found to lift the weighing 
influence of polls on the elction. 
This unnecessary risk can be 
obviated by avoiding the publi- 
cation of the results of the polls 
or by ‘simply demanding from 
the poll organisers that they 
should publish the result of 
the polls only after the elec- 
tion. The candidates should also 
be asked not to disclose the re- 
sults of the polls. May be that 
is too much to ask of them, 


A group of young people 
meet Sunday mornings 
in a pleasant house in the 
Lake District of Calcutta 
There, in the low drawing- 
room, looking through al- 
most French windows onto 
a tiny, well-kept garden, 
these young people talk or 
read aloud or just sit and 
listen.A common experience, 
you might (think. What is 
uncommon about these 
young people is that each of 
them is or aspires to be a 
writer. Again, not so unco- 
mmon, perhaps. Perhaps not 
did it stop there. But it 
doesn’t. They publish their 
writing. The young sparks 
in 162/92, Lake Gardens 
unite to forma fire—a fire 
so for fitful and weak but 
brave and strong and grow- 
ing. That is Writers Work- 
shop. (I believe it is their 
aesthetic sense rather than 
lack of grammar that leads 
them to omit the apostro- 
phe.) > lass! 

What, the acid test, of 


\ 
| FOR 75 YEARS 
—ERALE 


__ SEN-RALEIGH 


y 


IGH 
& 


SRC-73, 


Shop, Calcutta, Ra 1 
; 


the quality of 
turned out? Necessarj] 
since much of this is first 
trying there will be imma- 
turity, there must þe grop- 
ing. But I have yet to see 
anything mediocre, anything 
bad, anything slapdash, any- 
thing even unnecessary (ex- 
cept the introductions which 
are at best lumber—though 
here again I must make an 
exception for Mr Lal’s hri- 
lliant introduction to Indo. 
Anglian Poetry—and at 
worst positively irritating, 
Why should Mr. Lal reme. 
berjin an introduction to 
Mr Ezekiel’s poetry that he, 
Mr Lal, previously had a 
poem refused by Mr Ezekiel. 
This is fireside gossip. Leave 
it there.) I have not seen 
anything shoddy under the 
Writers Workshop imprint. 
And what’ a charming im- 
print it is too! A tree grow- 
ing in a 

breeds fertility 


the stuff 


But let us not exaggerate. 
I have not seen. anything, 
or at most very little that I 
would call Great here. 
Though of course it is pos- 
terity, not I, that will judge 
that. A delightful thing 
about this group is that it 
1s not a group—or at least 
not a school of writers. 
There are no similarities of 
style, no pet idioms or ex- 
pressions. I hope these mu- 
tually back-slapping intro- 
uctions will not lead to 
this. So far, each writer has 
a delightful individuality. 
he latest products * of 
Writers Workshop (what 
also could they call it as 


ro a 


A Workshop, Cal- 
cutta, in association wi "iment 
ess, Washington, th meperim 


Ra 2.00), 
THE UNFINISHED MAN. Poems 
by Nissim Ezekiel. (Writers Work- 
50). i 


leaf—fertility ` 
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long as they emphasise the 
work and forget the shop?) 
are well upto standard in, 
competence, in freshness 
and verve, in youth, though 
I will be compelled to show 
how little I like one of 


H 
| 
| 
i | 
y | them. 
st Catullus is usually dis- 
a | missed as “one of those 
p- | bawdy Latin poets”. And it 
ee | is true that his would be 
g | high on the list of yellow 
y- books of the period, strictly 
x=] on the index of the puritani- 
h | cal Stoics. Yet to say this is 
h | sheer pornography is to exa- 
n | ggerate. There is beauty 
i- | here. One might even argue, 
D~ as with Mr Graham Greene, 
ut the pornography is there 
5, for the sake of the art. And 
2 as St Thomas insists, any- 
0 thing which is necessry to 
2, make up a work of art is 
a good. That is not to say that 
l. he, or we, justify pornogra- 
e | phy. The work must be a 
n real work and the accesso~ 
e | ries genuinely necessary. 
fy Much modern so-called art, 
| notably of the Hollywood 
A | variety, is art for the sake 
z | of sex or the “X” certificate. 
I think the essential thing 
alk about Catullus is ‘his light, 
, resillient and, as we might 
[ say, Balzacian humour. Can 
E this be put into the modern 
, idiom? Of course. And Mr 
Hull does it admirably. 


, | Here is no delving into du- 
. | bious antiquity to produce 
Pornography ina classical 
dress. In fact I suspect (my 
acquaintance with the ori- 
ginal is remote and slight - 
Catullus, I am not ashamed 
to admit, is not on my shelv- 
es) that he has glossed over 
the more risque passages. 
r Hull has no respect for 
Prdvious . translations. He 
has simply whipped Catullus 
j into broad’ murican 
Should ‘like to see the Latin 
for “schnook”), ‘The result 
1S charming : 


4eshia’s the girl. 
erything, everyway 


Agi Leshia’s beautiful, 


you call it, she’s got it. 


satirically scornful as the ori- 
ginal : 


What woman says 

to fiercely begging lover. 
you can read just as well 
m any movement of 
wind, in the course of 
any water. 


savagely sad : 


Damn you, Death, for 
your lust beauty, all 
beauty, any beauty .... 


poignant : 


And Lord, the fun you 
made wherever you 
were 


and sometimes highly poe- 
tical : 


Now who lords it 
through any orchard 
like mine? 


Who can shape from his 
brain, with his tongue 
name, a richer? 


And frothy Latin emotion 
translates strangely well in 
broad Brooklynese : 


Goodby, my girl. Catu- 
llus is granite now. 

He wort call you, wont 
beg you again, not 
again ! 

You're gonna be blue. 


BOOKS OF THE MOMENT) 


INDIA 1960 


A Reference Annual 


A comprehensive reference 
volume providing very 
handy, concise and latest 
information on India. 


Royal 8 vo. pp. 562 
: Deluxe edn. Rs. 9.00 
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Baby, nobody beggin you 
for a little all night. 
What you gonna live 
for? 

Who’s gonna be your 
Poppa? Who you gonna 
be pretty for? 

Whatll you do for lov- 


ing? Who'll come 
around knocking? 
What about kissing? 


Got any lips to get your 
teeth into? 
But you,Catullus, you 
damned fool, be granite- 
firm! i 


If he is interested in more 
scope for his transcreattve 
pen I recommend Mr Hull 


to take a peek at Hrothswita | 


of Gandersheim, a 10th cen- 
tury nun, who wrote in the 
style of Terence to a Chris- 
tian background, and is al- 
ways delightful and some- 
times hilariously funny. 
For Mr Hull’s is a_ strange. 
rich poetic vein and deserv- 
es wider scope : 


My love was a fiower 
from a sparrow-dropped 
seed ina field, and a 
plough going over. 
My love is quite dead. 
Let it dry a little longer 


and let a small wind — 


blow : 
and motes of loss 


THE THIRTEENTH 
YEAR 


A volume outlining the 
important achievemeni 
the country in vario) 
during 1959-60. 


v 
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no ordinary sun can tell 
from ordinary soi : 
all dust. 


Mr Nizim Ezekiel is diffe- 
rent. I detect a note of sad- 
ness, melancholy, may be 
disappointment running 
through his poems : 


His native place 
could not shun, 
The marsh 


things are what 
seem 


he 


where 
they 


Still less can he escape 


The barbaric city sick 
with slums .. 
Where only human 


hands sell cheap. 


This impression, of sadness. 
almost of dullness, is heigh- 
tened by a monotonous iam- 
bic tetrameter which seems 


his favourite form. Even in 
love he is 


Not unafraid of this 
ambiguous fate. 

and only fells that. 
A certain happiness 


would be—to die. 


Despite his competence and 


even a certain  slickness 
His rage became a quiet 
smile and 
Prolific in its proper 
fruits. 

I do not like this poetry. 


One has the feeling that Mr 
Ezekiel is too self-conscious, 
too intent on avoiding emo- 
tional exhibitionism. The 
animus is always too much 
in control of the anima. The 
result may be good verse. 
Here it certainly is. It will 
never be great poetry. The 


apparatus, the tools, the 
equipment for - producing 
poetry are there. They are 
used efficiently and profic. 
ently. But I find missing, oy 
at least too carefully hi- 
dden, that vitally necessary 
spark of the divine fire. Ex. 
cept once. 


The city like a 
burns. 


passion 


I would give the book for 
that line. But look at the 
way he ends even that 


But still his 
traffic turns 
Away from beach and 
tree and stone 
To kindred 
close at hand. 


It is perhaps his flat end- 
ings more than anything 
else that do not endear one 
to Mr Ezekiel’s verse. 

R. H. Lesser, 
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| initiative from the shop floor 
ion | F 
for i Tie manufacture of crowbars in Tata Steel’s ` 
th | Agrico factory in Jamshedpur involved a number of 

8 time-consuming and uneconomic manual operations. 


Ratan Singh, 2 foreman, decided to do something / 
7 | to improve matters. Carefully studying the 
© | problem, he designed a die which cut down -~ 
i 


soeheeayn., 


work, improved the product and substantially Pz 
nd increased turnover at reduced cost, For his 

brilliant work, Ratan Singh received an 
our award of Rs. 3,000. 

In the ten years up to 1960, Tata Stee] 

nd- employees have put forward a total of 
ing 10,165 major and minor suggestions — an 

average of three a day. In the latest year, 


445 suggestions were reveived, 54 of 
which have merited rewards. 


Thus, initiative from the shop floor is 
helping to improve productivity at 
Jamshedpur. where industry is not 
— merely a source of livelihood 
| but a way of life. 


“| 
JAMSHEDPUR 


THE STEEL CITY 
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be broken if democracy is to breathe freely again. That 
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- some 


of the Centre. But the latter faile 
` after the holocaust as before 
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“TIARVEST OF EVIL 


Re the look of things in Assam the apprehension is 
inescapable that the state as constituted now is heading 
toward disruption. This perhaps can still be prevented 
but in view of the manner in which the situation has been 
handled, specially by the Centre, during the last four 
months, the hope can be only a meagre, almost a forlorn, 
one. The July holocaust gave the clearest possible indica- 
tion that if the state was to be saved it must be given a 
respite for some time from the pressure of electoral 
politics that had come under the influence of hooligan 
forces whose triumph would not only menace the integrity 
of Assam but would strike a blow at roots of Indian unity. 
It was not that the Government leaders at the Centre did 
not realise the grave implications of the happenings in 
Assam; the Prime Minister himself said they were the 
worst that had befollen the country since Independence. 
But unfortunately the Centre’s response to the challenge 
was as pusillanimous as could be. In fact the pusillanimity 
amounted to a betrayal. In the best interest of the state, 
especially in that of its integrity, Assam should have been 
granted the benefit of a suspension of politics for a while, 
under “President’s rule.” That might be some punishment 
for some of the politicians but would certainly be no 
punishment for the people in general. The Assamese are 
as good or as bad as any other group of people in India. 
They are as much entitled as any other group to “popular 
democratic rule’, or what currently passes here under 
that name. But as things are, ‘the interests of the nation 
as well as those of Assam itself require a change in the 
context of such rule there. The alliance which the a 
holligan forces have forced upon the state’s politics must 


the state is 


is possible only if the public life of 
politics for 


relieved of the pressure of electoral 
some time. At present no politician who cares for his own 
or his party’s electoral prospects dares talk except a 
terms of the lowest common denominator of narrow, 
bloodthirsty parochialism whose tone is set by ` 
hooligan elements, whatever may be their outward garb. 
From the point of view of real salutory 
“president’s rule” would bea rescue operation. 
politicians in Assam must know this but 
they cannot publicly say SO. 3 


“the situation demanded decisive 


betra ts 
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tion of the people’s rights 
or welfare but solely on the 
consideration of the politi- 
cians’ interests and suscep- 
tibilities. Why ? Because the 
Centre itself has become a 
prisoner of demoralised and 
corrupt party politics whose 
net is spread all over the 
country. Professing to direct 


its policies in a spirit of 
moderation and compro- 
mise, the Centre has 
actually dealt a most 


greivous blow to the spirit 
of democracy itself. For is 
it not awful for democracy 
that in a country which is 
ruled in its name happen- 
ings, like those of Assam, 
can take place without com- 
pelling any change in the 
position of anyone holding 
a post of political respon- 
sibility? Things happen 
which are dreadful and 
abominable from the human 
point of view, things which 
temporarily bring about a 
complete collapse of law 
and order over a vast 
stretch of the country and 
which strike at the very 
roots of national untiy and 
the basis of the Constitu- 
tion—and still no hurt 
reaches the position of the 
state Ministry as such, or 
any of its members, or the 
State Governor, or the Cen- 
tral Ministry or any of its 
members. Thousands upon 
thousands of houses are 
burnt, tens of thousands 
flee their homes as refugees, 
scores are killed, hundreds 
are injured, women are 
“Molested—and still nothing 
happens to a single holder 
of political post. If this is 
the way of “responsible 


| government,” then men will 


cry, woe to it. It is possible 
that the killers and in- 
cendiaries of last July in 
Assam did no more harm to 


democracy than those who 


were responsible for the 
decision to keep the politi- 
tatus quo intact after 


nement of all 


‘To Be Weak Is Miserable’ 


This Picture | 


ME Inejiro Asanuma, Chair- 

man of the powerful Japa- 
nese Socialist Party, was stab- 
bed to death by a 17-year old 
student while he was address- 
ing a political rally in a pub- 
lic hall in Tokyo on October 
12. Just before his assassina- 


inquiry with a view to effec- 
tive political action is prov- 
ing to be a practical, though 
unintended, triumph for the 
hooligan elements. This 
should be clear from the 
developments relating to the 
Language Bill. Thanks to 
the policy followed by the 
Centre, the hooligan extre- 
mist elements are practi- 
cally now in a position to 
claim justification for their 
acts because can they not 
say that their doings of 
July have, instead of 
weakening, further 
strengthened their influence 
on the politics of the State? 
On the language question, 
the Assam P.C.C’s rejec- 
tion of the Pant formula— 
which, by the way, we do 
not like at all—for an un- 
compromising stand for 
Assamese as the sole state 
language was a tribute paid 
to July. This however may 
do one good. It may help in 
precipitating a new crisis in: 
which case the Centre can 
some extent regain the 
Initiative and then it will 
have an Opportunity to re- 
pair the omission it was 
guilty of in July. But con- 
sidering the ruling party’s 
morale, this desperately, is 
hoping against hope. 
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had been 
the policy of the 
Democratic (Govern. 
ment) Party that supported 
the security treaty with the 
U.S.A. 


tion, Mr. Asanuma 
criticising 
Liberal 


Immediately after the mur- 
der the Prime Minister Mr. 
Hayato Ikeda issued, on behalf 
of his Party and his Govern- 


ment and police officials, a | 
statement declaring that the 
Government was “resolved 


to investigate thoroughly the 
cause of the incident and those | 
responsible, take immediate 
measures and eradicate such 
hideous acts of violence”. Even 
so, the Minister and Chairman | 
of the National Public Security 
Commission Mr. Iwao Yama- 
zaki formally tendered his re- 
signation to Premier Ikeda the } 
same evening, assuming res- 
ponsibility for the assassination. 
Director of National Police Mr. 
Nobuo Kashiwamure and the 
Director of Tokyo Metropolitan 
Police, Mr. Ogura, also follow- 
ed suit. 


AND THAT | 


In a statement in the Assam | 
Assembly on Oct. 7 Assam’ | 
Chief Minister Mr, Chalih® | 
placed on the table a list of 4 
persons killed and 487 injure 
in the July riots. 10,891 houses 
were burnt and looted, rendet- 
ing more than 50,000 persons 
homeless and causing loss ° 
property estimated at 
60,05,377. There was also mole 
station of women and a few 
cases of rape. 3702 persons hav? 
so far been arrested (withou 
any trial or punishment Ye 
though the crimes were com 
mitted more than three months 
ago). This is the Government 
version. There is another ver 


sion, that of the victims, whi 
puts the figures much hight | 
except the number arreste 
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The statement does not say 
anything about the 400 persons, 
including a number of young 
girls, reported missing or ab- 
ducted, some of the missing 
girls being suspected to have 
peen sent across the border to 
Pakistan. 
of four Pakistani moslems at 
the Agartala air-port, return- 
ing home with Rs. 2,000 in cash 
and cloth worth Rs. 5,000 
(which is supposed to be a 
part of the booty falling to the 
share of these men hired for 
the riots) makes the whole 
posture of the events in Assam 
assume such anti-national and 
sinister proportions as to make 
a high-power enquiry inevit- 
able before all such evidence 
is wiped out. But there is no 
sign of anything like that yet. 
On the contrary : 


‘Mr. Chaliha has not been 
able to assert himself in gett- 
ing the guiity quickly punish- 
ed. It is true that more than 
400(?) have been ‘arrested, but 
none has yet been made to pay 
for his crimes. The ring lea- 
ders, save for a few, largely 
seape-goats, are still at large 
and probably so about as res- 
pectable and influential mem- 
bers of the community, even of 
the parties in which they con- 
tinue to occupy startegic. posi- 
UOS eeepc “The Assamese 
would not mind very much if 
all the refugees did not come 
back”.... “To the same extent 
there is a dislike among the 
Assamese of any direct or in- 
direct activity by the Govern- 
ment of India or its agencies. 
Through one excuse or another, 
the plan that a Minister of the 
Central Government should go 
to Assam to assist in the work 
of rehabilitation has been put 
off again and again. Even Mr. 
A. P. Jain, who is to head an 
AILC.C. enquiry, is for the 
time being unwanted in Assam 
and has been asked by the 
local Congress to postpone his 
visit”. (And Mr. Jain has 
done it.) 

This picture of the present 
of things in Assam is quoted 
from a third-party report in a 
Calcutta daily which is sup- 
Posed to enjoy the confidence 
i our Prime Minister. It may 

© taken as unbiassed. 


s RESPONSIBILITY 
APANESE AND INDIAN 


ee Prompt decision of the 
Danese Prime Minister to 
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immediately enquiry into the 
causes of the murder, find out 
people responsible and eradi- 
cate such hideous acts of vio- 
lence, and the equally prompt 
resignation of the Minister 
concerned and the Police 
chiefs on a point of honour and 
constitutional responsibility, 
throw into lurid contrast the 
despicable conduct of the Gov- 
ernment of Assam and the dis- 
honourable efforts of the Gov- 
ernment of India to shield that 
Government against for worse 
happenings than in Japan, and 
to evade their own responsibi- 
lity for grave neglect of duty. 
It will be difficult to find a 
parallel in any civilised country 
to this callous and shameless 
acquiescence in such hideous 
crimes committed in so large a 
scale. Far from resignations 
on a point of honour, no one in 
the Central or the State Gov- 
ernment felt any need to ac- 
cept any responsibility, and the 
Assam Government is firmly 
saddled where it was with the 
backing of the Centre. Only, 
the two top officers who wan- 
ted to do their duly but were 
prevented by powerful people 
have been thrown to the wolves 
to please the criminals, while 
an immediate enquiry was or- 
dered into the solitary instance 
of firing on rioters resulting, as 
alleged (but since revealed to 
be very very doubtful) into 
the death of a student. As to 
the Prime Minister and his 
Home Minister, they tried first 


to avoid a debate in Parlia-- 


ment, then any enquiry into 
the ghastly affairs except in 
one place | (Goreswar) and, 
most of all, that kind of en- 
quiry which the Japanese P.M. 
did not take more than a few 
minutes to announce. After a 
good deal of hedging and 
wriggling, they came out with 
certain timid proposals for re- 
dress to which the Assam Con- 
gress and its Government have 
already given short shrift. 
What remains is a half-hearted 
promise to hold some sort of an 
enquiry at some ‘appropriate 
time’ when no trace of evid- 
ence will be left. Most people 
think that such ‘appropriate 
time’ will never come and what 
has happened has happened. 
After all, the victims in India 
are not V.1.P.’s, nor partymen 
in power, nor can they claim 


any leadership as the assassi- 
nated man in Japan. They are 
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only 


Indians, 
women and children. 


mere men, 


‘REPERCUSSIONS’ 
DELHI AND ASSAM 


The ostensible ground for all 
this strange inaction and call- 
ous connivance was the ‘reper- 
cussion’ and discussion of the 
Assam events might have on 
the passions of the people con- 
cerned, and the delav it might 
cause in the rehabilitation of 
the victims. It remained for 
the Assamese and their Gov- 
ernment to expose the hollow- 
ness of this absurd plea. Leav- 
ing severely alone the problem 
of rehabilitation and imple- 
mentation of all that was pro- 
mised, and placating the crimi- 
nals to the extent of virtual 
acquittal by allowing them 
time to remove evidence, the 
Assam Government have mer- 
rily proceeded with their Offi- 
cial Language Bill, holding up 
to ridicule the fear of ‘reper- 
cussion’ of the Central Govern- 
ment and giving the lie direct 
to that plea. They are deter- 
mined to make Assamese the 
sole official language of Assam, 
though spoken by an one-third 
minority, and imposing it on 
the Hill Tribals and Bengalees 
who form two-thirds of the 
population and live outside the 
Assamese-speaking area. Even 
the camouflage prescribed by 
the Home Minister and agreed 
to by the Assam Government 
in his presence has been 
thrown into the Waste-paper 
basket by the Assam Congress 
as soon as he turned his back. 
They have now decided un- 
jlaterally that “Assamese 
should be used for all or any 
official purposes”. The assur- 
ance of an ‘agreed solution’ and 
‘no imposition’ have gone with 
the wind generated by the pro- 
pellers of the Home Minister’s 
‘plane. During his helicopter 
visit to Assam the Prime 
Minister also blessed Assamese 
to be the official language of 
Assam, as did the leader of an 
opposition party in Parliament 
some time later. And even 
though the Home Minister 
appeared to realise at last the 
paradox of ‘Assam’ and the 


‘Assamese’ and declared in the 


Rajya Sabha that Assam was a 
multi-lingual State, he could 
not maintain it in Shillong. His 
earlier advice to them not ti 
‘rush the Language Bill 

thrown to his face and the 
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Shri Purushottamdas 
Tandon 


J. B. KRIPALANI 


Govern- 


‘strong man’ of the 
ment of India was sent away 


empty handed as a ‘failed’ 


mediator. 


Both the Assam Government 
and Congress are now prepared 
to brave even a possible second 
visit of the Prime Minister. 
They have sized him up and 
now know how to handle him. 
They feel they have got the 
Congress Party and its crea- 
ture, the Government of India, 
on the run and are fully ex- 
ploiting the helpless position 
of the Congress High Com- 
mand. They are the top lea- 
ders now of a morally bank- 
rupt and decaying party which 
can be made to do anything 
and go to any length if only 
‘votes’ can be assured for the 
next election. They resultant 
signs of disintegration had been 
noticed in this column only last 
week, with a warning against 
its repercussions at home and 
abroad. 


‘TO BE WEAK IS 
MISERABLE’...... 


Historically speaking, the 
worst tragedy of the present 
situation in India is not so 
much the murder of 40 or more 
Innocent persons including 
women and children, but the 
impending murder of a moral 
prestige and personal reputa- 
tion that were as high as the 
Himalayas. A Nehru is not an 
every-day phenomenon in his- 
tory, nor is India a little island. 
But even Castro of Cuba dares 
-~ think that Nasser will make 
Res a better leader of the Afro- 
Asian group than Nehru, be- 
cause ‘Nehru is week’. After 
1 Nasser’s daring capture of Suez 
a} and Nehru’s ‘Panch-sheel’ sur- 

= render to Chinese aggression in 

Ladakh under the very thin 

veil of ‘negotiation’, the charge 

is difficult to answer. And 
events as in Assam have not 
been missed by the world. 

Weakness is writ large every- 

where, whatever may be the 
_ high-sounding phrases uttered 
fo cover it. And so dare the 
overnment of U.K. consider it 
ough courtesy for the Prime 
inister of India to be receiy- 
n the aerodrome in England 
uty Chief of Protocal 
debacle in the U.N.O. 
ING THE NEST- 
been persons and 
and 


ANDHIJI’s call for the 

freedom struggle drew 
around him in the national 
movement many outstanding 
personalities. Shri Purushot- 
tamdas Tandon was one of 
them. After a brilliant aca- 
demic career at the Allaha- 
bad University he joined the 
Bar there. In college he 
was as good in studies as in 
sports.. At the Allahabad 
Bar he soon achieved a lead- 
ing position among the 
younger members of his pro- 
fession. However when the 
call for the boycott of 
foreign courts was given by 
the national organisation he 
was among the first to res- 
pond. The present genera- 
tion can form no idea of the 
privations undergone by 
people living in confortable 
circumstances and with 
families to support, who had 
to leave their professions 
and periodically march to 
jail. 


Early in his public car- 
reer Shri Tandon became 
the Chairman of the Allaha- 
bad Municipality. His ad- 
ministration of that body 
was marked by efficiency, 
integrity and independence, 
qualities unusual even today 
in the conduct of local 
affairs and unfortunately as 
unusual even today after in- 
dependence. For some time 
he left Allahabad and shift- 
ed to the Punjab to became 
the General Manager of the 
Punjab National Bank. 
There he enjoyed the confi- 
dence of Lala Lajpat Rai 
and under his influence 
joined the Servants of Peo- 
ples Society started by the 
latter for whole time and 
continuous services of the 
nation on a mere pittance. 
Later after the demise of the 


great patriot Shri Tandon 
was elected to be the Presi. 
dent of the Society. 


He is one of the fey | 


public men of India whose 
carreer has been marked h 
utter honesty, adherence to 
truth as he sees it and lack 
of unworthy ambition and 
lust for power. He is not 
known to have ever com- 
promised his principles and 
taken the easy way to per- 
sonal advancement through 
political expediency. How- 


ever at the instance of the | 
Vallabhbhai 


late Sardar 
Patel and with his backing 
he successfully contested the 
Congress Presidential Elec- 
tion in 1949. 
of high office was none too 
easy. He had soon come in 
conflict with those in power 
in the Central Government 
and had to resign his high 
office, unable to compromise 
what he considered as his 
principles. 


Earlier he had been 


ship of the U.P. Assembly. 
In th.is capacity he showed 
great constitutional know 
ledge combined with strict 
impartiality. He however 
destroyed a valuable conven 
tion established by Shri 
Vithalbhai Patel, who when 


he was elected the Speaker | 
of the Central Assembly i? | 
pre-independence days, ceas- | 


ed to be the member of the 


Congress. This I hold was 2 


mistake. 


But his year , 


in- | 
duced to accept the Speaker- | 


national. However not every 
i Speaker can rise above party 
considerations while remain- 
| ing in it. It is always best 
j to stick to valuable conven- 
tions that are made for the 
guidance of average. It is 
| however true that even the 
| political opponents of Shri 
esi | Tandon cannot accuse him 
of partiality. 


| 
It would indeed be sur- 
| 


few prising if a man of honesty, 
jose : S4 ; 
integrity and independence. 
by | who prefers to tread the 
"to | hard and often unrewarding 
ack | path of principles as oppos- 
and | ed to easy and profitable 
nov expediency, should not be 
ast mis-understood. This is 
and specially so in the political 
Joe field, where personal ambi- 
igh | tions, group rivalries, jea- 
NE lousy and lust for power 
the | rule supreme. It is there- 
hai fore no wonder that Shri 
ing | Tandonji is often misunder- 
the stood. In some quarters he 
lec- is considered a conservative 
ean and even reactionary. In 
too | others he is considered as a 
n Hindu communalist in India 
ver it is the fate of all those who 
ent have not adopted the super- 
igh ficial ways of the West, to 
Ise be considered conservatives 
his and reactionaries. Tandonii 
| believes in the old Indian 
i values and ways. He is not 
in: | against change and reform 
er. | but in. consonance with 
ly. | Indian tradition genius of 
red | the people and the Indian 
W- way of life. As for his 
“ict being considered as a Hindu 
ver communalist the charge is 
en- not only prejudiced but 
hri but preposterous. He 
en stands for justice to all 
zer communities living in India. 
in But he does not like the 
as- bullying tactics of that some- 


he | times Indian minorities are 


a known to adopt nor would 
od, he tolerate any majority in- 
ras justice or tyranny. 

ild 


Tandonji is also consider- 
ed a fanatical advocate of 
Hindi as opposed to Urdu. 
This is due to misunder- 
‘Standing, created by himself. 
One day when I asked him 


` 
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Revival Of The Muslim 
League? 


By ABUL HAYAT 


HE Muslim League, the 

first political orga- 
nization, so to say, of the 
Mussalmans of India, was, 
in the beginning, mainly 
composed of men of strong 
financial and social position. 
as well as the professional 
classes of the Community. 
When the Muslim League 
was formed in 1906 it was 


i 


what would he call the style 
of language that I spoke 
Hindi or Urdu, he said 
‘Hindi.’ I said I call it Hin- 
dustani. He said he called 
all forms of this language 
Hindi, because Hindi is the 
basic language. In his 
speeches he used the popular 
style which is neither highly 
sanskritised Hindi or Ara 
bianised Urdu. This confu- 
sion is created by nomen- 
clature. If he and others in 
U.P. had accepted the 
formula that Gandhiji pro- 
posed calling the popular 
style of the two languages 
as Hindi-Hindustani, much 
of the controversy and the 
bitterness that has been 
raised on this issue would 
have disappeared. 


Tandonji today is one of 
our elder statesmen respect- 
ed and honoured by all the 
political parties and_ group 
in the country for. his 
honesty, integrity and ad- 
herence to high principles of 
political morality. One may 
disagree with him in public 
affairs but nobody can doubt 
the honesty. of his motives. 


On this auspicious occasion’ 


I offer to him my respectful 
greetings. The country 
surely needs today publie- 
men of his fervent patrio- 


tism and transparent hones- — 
ty of purpose.  — EN 


the first step taken by the 
Mussalmans of India as a 
corporate political body 
since the British rule was 
established in the country. 
The foundation of the 
Muslim League may be 
considered a landmark in 
the political evolution of 
Indian Muslims. Its aims 
and objects were as under: 
(1) “to promote among 
Indian Muslims feelings of ` 
loyalty towards the British 
Govt. (2) to protect the 
political and other rights 
of the Indian Muslims and 
to place their needs and 
aspirations before the Gov- 
ernment (British Govt.’) in 
temperate language and (8) 
so far as possible, without 
prejudice to objects men- 
tioned under (1) and (2) 
to promote friendly feelings 
between Muslims and other 
communities of India.” 


British official policy 
played not an insignificant 
part in the formation of the 
Muslim League. British 
officials hoped and believed 
that alongside the system of 
Separate  Electorates the 
formation of a separate 
political organization for the 
Muslims would serve to dis- 
rupt the national movement —__ 
of the country and so 
weaken the Indian National 
Congress. In the words of a 
High British official repor 
ing to the Viceroy, Lord 
Minto at the time:— 


“I must send your Ex 
cellency a line to say tha 
a very, very big g has 


eople (Muslims) from 
Bene the ranks of the 
seditious opposition (Con- 


dir ress) .” (Lady Minto, 
oh: aim Minto and Morley,” 
S 1934). 

she Thirty years after the 
+ establishment of the Cal- 
ity cutta University the Indian 
i National Congress was 


formed. The formation of 
the Congress was the result 
of the process of evolution 
working during the preced- 
ing thirty years and 
was, as such, as embodi- 
ment of Indian political 
q consciousness. It was a 
great misfortune that those 
thirty years were not 
utilized by Indian Mussal- 
mans in the same manner 
4 as by their Hindu fellow— 
countrymen. 


If we try to analyse the 
causes under the weight of 
which the Mussalmans had 
laboured, and which effect- 
ing prevented them from 
adopting themselves to the 
new situation we shall first 
of all find that the Muslim 


mind entertained the 
despest distrust of the 
British and Western cul- 


ture which, in to it, was 
associated with the British. 
Higher posts in the Army 
} and the Administration had 
= 7 been in the hands of the 
= Muslims before the advent 
of the British in India. 
These parts were taken 
away from them by the 
British Government. Many 
of their fine arts and 
fis were ruined by the 
olicy of the British Govt. 
and thus many Mussalmans 
had been reduced to 
| beggary. Their resentment 
against the policy of the 
tish Government made 
1¢ Mussalmans disorientate 
rom the new education. 

result was that the 
lussalmans not only þe- 


ii as | 
other — 


ancestars of 
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fessions. The British Govt. 
introduced English educa- 
tion in India for administra- 


tive and other purposes, 
which reduced the im- 
portance of Arabic and 
Persian leading to im- 
povishment among the 


Muslim intelligentzia. 


The period after the re- 
volt of 1857 was culturally 
and politically, perhaps, the 
darkest period in the his- 
tory of Indian Mussalmans 
They were ruthlessly 
oppressed and had been 
deprived of opportunities in 
every walk of life. “Since 
the Muslims had taken a 
more prominent part than 
the Hindus in the Mutiny 
the British Government did 


not trust the Indian 
Muslims and so adopted a 
policy of disfavouring 


them” (Graham’s “Life of 
Sir Syed Ahmed,” 1909). 
“The failure of the revalt 
(Mutiny) was much more 
disastrous to them (Mus- 
lims) than to Hindus” (N 
C. Kelkar, Editor, “Maha- 
rastra,” Jan. 1906). 


It is common knowledge, 
today, that with a view 
to bringing about a lasting 
split between the Hindus 
and Muslims of India the 
British rulers of India 
caused the History of 
India to be written in such 
a manner that to a Hindu 
lad the Mussalman appeared 
throughout the long story 
of this land as an un- 
mitigated barbarian whom 
a cruel fate had turned into 
a missionary. On the other 
hand, besides the reading of 
History taught in Indian 
schools, the jeremiahs of 
Muslim poets and reformers 
created in the mind of the 
Muslim lad a vague yet 
persistent notion that far 
the least splendid portion of 
the story of Islam had been 
the drama enacted by his 
the Indian 
ge. Hindustan became to 
imagination the land of 
all of Islam and 


the scene of its tragic end, 
He dreamt dreams, but they 
had not been of a restoreq 
Delhi or a revived Agra: 
but of a new Cordova, a re. 
incarnated Baddad. There 
had grown up in this 
manner a false conception, 
on the one hand, of India ag 
the land of a new Hindu 
nationality, and, on the 
other, a mischievous isola- 
tion and a dangerous de. 
tachment from the land 
which had been the home 
of millions of Muslims for 
so many centuries. 


While the key to the 


whole situation was adapta- 
tion to the new inviron- 
ments and acceptance of 
the English education, the 
Mussalmans turned in the 
contrary direction and 
wasted their time and and 
energy in the study of ex- 
ploded ancient Arabic 
sciences, of hair—splitting 
theological squabbles, of 
long—minded discussions on 
unimportant points of 
Islamic laws. The education 
that the Mussalans had thus 
acquired could hardly lead 
them to success in pro- 
fessional life or success in 
any other sphere of life. It 
did not, certainly, serve as 
an avenue to Government 
appointments. 


This disregard, by the 
Indian Mussalmans, of th2 
spirit of the times only 
helped them become sullen 
and crestfallen. How could 
they expect to prosper by 
ignoring both time and 
reality? The cogitation of 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, for 
whom the downfall of the 
Mussalmans and the cata- 
clysm of the revolt of 1857 
had been a rude awakening. 
resulted in the foundation 
of the Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh in 1877. 
And, it was a strange 
coincidence that it took the | 
general body of Muslims, | 


also, exactly the same ? 
period of thirty years after | 
the foundation” o ; 
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Aligarh College to establish 
their first political organiza- 
tion. In the space of thirty 
years intervening between 
the foundation of the 
Aligarh college and the 
establishment of the Muslim 
League in 1906, a new 
generation of Mussalimans 
had come into prominence 
and had begun to shape the 


destinies of their co- 
religionists according to 
their own lights. Sir Syed 


Ahmad Khan tried to estab- 
lish that the Indian Mussal- 
mans had been basicelly 
loyal to the British Govern- 
ment and so the Govern- 
ment should abandon their 
attitude of political suspi- 
cion of them. He cautioned 
the Mussalmans against 
joining the Congress for 
that would give rise to 
suspicions of their dis- 
loyalty. Although Sir Syed’s 
apprehensions had not been 
wholely without foundation. 
he painted the picture with 


a too thick brush. The 
Mussalmans could have 
been encouraged, at least 
to intellectually develop 


national consciousness and 
to appreciate the aspirations 
of the Indian National Con- 
gress notwithstanding their 
loyalty to the British Gov- 
ernment. It is all the more 
regrattable because as a 
man Sir Syed was absolute- 
ly non-communal and he 
even advocated Hindu- 
Muslim Unity. The Muslim 
professional classes and the 
bourgeoisie needed the 
Support of the masses of the 
community in their struggle 
with Hindu rivals for jobs 
aS well as industrial and 
trade interests. Therefore, 
ney had contrived to cana- 
lize the awakening of the 
uslim masses into wrong 
Communal channels. 


Although the Mussalmans 
had commenced their journey 
twenty years late they tried 


and to a great extent suc- 
med in catching up with 
eir Hindu fellow way farers 
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on the path to 
polities, 


In its earlier stages the 
Muslim League had been a 
narrow communal organization, 
appealing chiefly to the upper- 
class well-to-do Muslims. But 
due to modern education 
acquired at Aligarh and else- 
where, the Mussalmans soon 
developed a national anti-im- 
verialist consciousness. Its 
repercussions became manifest 
in the Muslim League as well. 


progress in 


The Muslim League made 
rapid advance and on 22nd 
March. 1913 it changed its 


aims and objects and adopted 
the following resolution: “The 
objects of the League shall be, 
inter-alia. attainment. under 
the agis of the British Crown, 
a system of self-government 
suitable to India, through cons- 
titutional means, by bringing 
about, amongst other things, 
a steady reform of the existing 
system of administration, by 
promoting national unity, by 
fostering a public spirit among 
the people of India and by co- 
operation with other communi- 
ties for the said purpose.” 
Negotiations between the Con- 
gress and the Muslim League 
were opened, and in 1916 the 
Lucknow Pact of Congress- 
League unity was signed. The 
pact, while accepting the system 
of separate electorates, proc- 
laimed the common aim of 
Dominion status, to be stri- 
ven for both organizations. 
Thereafter, the Muslim League 
and the Congress continued to 
hold their annual sessions 
simultaneously, in the same 
places, and to adopt almost 
identical resolutions. 

The years of the Non-Co- 
Operation movement started by 
the Congress and the Khilafat 
Committee in 1920 were the 
years of the feeling of unity 
and even largescale united 
action of the Hindu and Muslim 
communities. Unfortunately that 
fraternization and unity did not 
last long. After the calling off 
of the N.C.O. movement in 
February 1922 a contrary pro- 
cess set in. The reactionaries 


within both communities ex- 
ploited the situation, to the 
great relief of the British 


Govt. which had been very 
much perturbed at the Hindu- 
Muslim fraternization. These 
re-actionaries began to create 


feelings of animosity between 


the communities. The Muslim 


VIGIL 


League and the Hindu Maha- 
sabha took to belligerent com- 
munal propaganda. This had 
the effect of undermining 
national unity and even national 
consciousness. These two com- 
munal bodies were, of course, 
controlled by landlords and 
other vested interests within 
the communities. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has very 
righty said “Hindu and Muslim 
communalism js, in neither case, 
even bonafide communalism, but 


political and social reaction 
hiding behind the communal 
mask.” 


Be that as it may, the con- 
flict between the Congress and 
the Muslim League became in- 
creasingly sharp, and Mr. 
Jinnah through his irritatingly 
consistent demand of Pakisthan 
compelled the Indian National 
Congress to accede willy-nilly, 
to the injudicious demand of 
the Muslim League against its 
ever declared principle of un- 
divided India, to the utter dis- 
may of the father of the nation 
and to the extreme consterna- 
tion of Muslim Congressmen 
who had staked their all for 
the freedom of their mother- 
land and who vehemently 
refused to accept the pernicious 
theory of two nations. 

Having found solace in the 
religious belief that there is no 
getting away from Divine 
decree we ‘tamely witnessed the 
carnage that followed in the 
make of the partition of our 
motherland. Many like myself 
hoped that after the great kill- 
ing that took place throughout 
the country one think had 
been achieved. The final cur- 
tain had been drawn by the 
‘Quaid-i-Azam’ on the vexed 
Hindu-Muslim question. 

Alas! We have been sorely 
disappointed. The die-hard 
demon of the Muslim League 
has, for sometime, been trying 
to raise its nefarious head. Be 
it admitted to our shame and 
disgust that, let alone other 
things, the Congress after 
assuming power ignominously 
failed to eradicate communa- 
lism from ‘the country. It will 
be no travesty of truth if I say 
that a section of Congressmen 
has been subtly encouraging 
the idea of Mussalmans forming 
their own separate organiza- 
tions. These Congressmen may, 
perhaps, argue that men who 
seek only the protection of the 
‘interests of the community’ 
and so bare justice for it, at 
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the same time aspire to estab- 
lish in India a comprehensive 
nationality, should not be 
branded as communal. They 
may cite the Kerala Muslim 
League as an instance in point. 
For, in Kerala although the 
members of the Muslim League 
and the Congress have entered 
the State Legislature from two 
different doors they have enter- 
ed the house animated with 
the same desire and cherishing 
the same ideals. Even that 
arch enemy of communalism, 
Pundit Jaharlal Nehru. in his 
zeal to support his party suc- 
cumbed to the casuistry used 
by the Kerala P.C.C. and 
opined that he believed “there 
can be an organization like the 
Kerala Muslim League for 
Safeguarding and advancing 
‘the interests of the Muslims’ 
without its doing anything 
which may in the least savour 
of anti-nationalism.” 


We known that it is to the 


advantage of the Congress 
Party to let the upper class 
Mussalmans have their own 


way and organize the commu- 
nity on the exploded slogan of 
‘Muslim interest’ and thereby 
keep the Muslim masses aloof 
from non-Muslim masses of the 
country. By this manoeuvering, 
with the active support of self- 
Seeking Muslim political and 
religious leaders, the Congress, 
it seems, hopes it will be able 
to prevent a united mass strug- 
gle of the poor strata of all 
communities against the injus- 
tice of the Khadder-clad vested 
interests. For, they believe the 
poor Muslim masses, being thus 
Separated from non-Muslim 
masses, will have no alternative 
but to look to the Congress for 
help and succour. Thus the 
Congress Party will perma- 
nently hold the reins of office 
with the support of the 


 Mussalmans. 


The mischievous slogan of 
‘Muslim interest’? which has 
brought disaster in the country 


and has divided it into Pakis- ` 
_ than and Bharat is absolutely . 


a false slogan. For all the 


Mussalmans—both haves and 


have nots—cannot have com- 
mon interest. This slogan of 
‘Muslim interest’ was raised 


during the agitation for Pakis- 
than and, unfortunately is occa- 
sionally raised by Muslim land- 
lords and professional classes 
which are rivals of Hindu pro- 
fessional classes for posts in 
the services or seats in the 
Legislature. These professional 
and upper-class Muslims, taking 
undue advantage of their wealth 
and position, try to give the 
growing awakening of the 
Muslim masses a deformed 
communal shape and_ secure 
their support to serve their own 
Sectional interests. For, it is 
an indisputable truism that the 
Muslim Community, like the 
Hindu Community, is a class 
structure, comprising classes 
with divergent and even con- 
flicting interests, Common 
religion cannot abolish ithe 
vital fact that identical econo- 
mie interests propel the land- 
lords, capitalists, workers and 
peasants of separate communi- 
ties to combine and endeavour 
unitedly with their counterpart 
groups within other communi- 
ties to satisfy their specific 
class interests. 

The mischievous proposal of 
reviving the Muslim League, 
that js recently being given 
vent to, by some Self-seeking 
Muslims in several places in 
Several places in the country— 
Asansol is one of the places— 
must be nipped in the bud. I 
consider it incumbent on Mus- 
salmans to exhaust all constitu- 
tional means of agitation and 
dissuade the sponsors of the 


idea of the revival of the 
Muslim League from giving 
shape to their proposal. From 


my intimate knowledge of the 
Muslim middle classes and 


peasants. I make bold to say 
„that the Muslim Community 
can no longer be duped or 


jhustled as in the good old days 
by self-seeking Muslim leaders 
jor so-called Muslim Pirs or 
religious reformers. Today the 
common people know how to 
oull through in crises. 


Continued from Page 609: 


they have called the ‘beginn. 
ing of the end of the Nehry 
Legend’. This is a kind of 
wishful thinking befitting only 
the nincompoops. This column 
has not been sparing in its 
criticism of the Prime Minister; 
but it is not prepared to foul 
its own nest. Pandit Nehry 
does not need any 
anybody’s hand. He is well able 
to look after himself against 
the whole world. Yet, as 
Indians, we have to protest 
against any discourtesy or 
slight shown by any person or 
Government io our Prime 
Minister. It has been said that 
the discourtesy shown to Pandit 
Nehru in London aero- 
drome was deliberate because 
he did not, as the P.M. of a 
member-country of the Com- 
monwealth, consult the P.M. of 
the U.K. before sponsoring in 
the U.N.O. the Five non-align- 
ed countries’ resolution reques- 
ting the contact of Mr. Eisen- 
hower and Mr. Khrushchev. It 
was a resolution moved with 
the best will in the world and 


for the immediate relief of 
tension between the two 
Power-blocks which keeps 


even the non-aligned nations in 
tenter-hooks. But the spon- 
sors’ motive was misunder- 
stood as an attempt to throw 
U.K. and France into the 
background. That was a com- 
plete misunderstanding. The 
resolution had nothing to do 
with the C’wealth, nor did it 
concern any of its members, not 
even India, except in the way 
of desiring peace for all. And 
the question of consulting any 
member of the Commonwealth 
did not arise. But if, to belong 
to the Commonwealth robs 2 
member-country even of this 
elementary freedom to wish for 


the welfare of mankind, it will 
then be incumbent for India 
and her Prime Minister to re- 
appraise how far it is worth 
India’s while to continue a rela- 
tionship that robs her P.M. of 
his freedom of conscience. 
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The Road Back 


By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


Our European Correspondent 


GINCE idealists like Keir 
Hardie and John Burns 
walked into the House of 
Commons in 1892, the 
prestige and power of the 
British Labour has gone up 
and uptil last week at 
Scarborough. It was a dis- 
mal sight of a great party 
approaching near disintegra- 
tion; a party about to be 
swallowed up by its own 
creation called block voting. 
This is a system by which 
members of the affiliated 
bodies (like trade Unions 
and co-ops) exercise their 
votes in the annual confer- 
ence of the British Labour 
Party through a few indivi- 
duals whose raised hands 
count equal to the ‘total 
number of members of the 
affiliated organisations they 
represent. Mr. Frank 
Cousins’ hand carried 670,000 
votes. Mr. Cousins is 
incidentally, the leader of 
the mammoth ‘Transport 
and General workers 
Union. 


It is mainly due to his 
Support that the resolution 
to abandon the’ atomic 
Weapons unilaterally has 

een passed at the confer- 
ence, but without the 
required two-third majority. 
this raises the constitu- 
tional question : Is it binding 
On 250 odd Labour members 
of the Parliament? It is 

Own that out of this 
number 210 support Mr. 


Gaitskell who is in favour 
of keeping the bomb while 
e negotiation with Russia 


goes on. Besides, it was the 


abour Government which 
N 1948 joined the 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
and leased out to the United 


_ States several airfields and 


ulitary bases in Britian as 
a. Tp ele i 


is ¢ 


North 


a part of the same military 
agreement. If the Labour 
Party comes to power in the 
next General Election, will 
it opt out of that pact 
unilaterally ? 


There are other question 
too which has got to be 
answered by the unilatera- 
lists. Their hope that other 
members of the Common- 
wealth will follw their 
example is open to debate. 
Canada is not likely to leave 
NATO while the Warsaw 
pact grows stronger and 
tighter. Australia and New 
Zealand are not likely to 
leave SEATO. India, Ceylon. 


Malaya and the new 
African members of the 
Commonwealth do not 
possess atomic weapons. 


They are not party to any 
military alliances, _ either. 
So, where would Britain’s 
unilateral abandonment of 
nuclear bombs lead to 
except the loss of the United 
States’ friendship which 
Britain or Europe can ill 
afford. 


The greatest question of 
all is whether Russia will 


be inspired by such 
unilateralism and accept 
international control to 


supervise the destruction of 
her own atomic arsenal. In 
this connection Mr. Gaitskell 
has been justified in saying 
the President Trumen would 
never have ordered dropp- 
ing atom bombs on Japan 
had the latter possessed 
similar weapons. 

After their victory within 
thoughts. 


having secon 


One of them is the haunting 


thought of facing the 


the. party, the victors are — 


British electorate. They arc $ 
zee te a party 


into power which proposes 
to oppose its own contrac- 
tual obligation about the 
military defence of western 
Europe. Hence, there is talk 
abroad about a special con- 
ference of the party in the 
next spring. There have 
been cases when the annual 
conference date was put 
back. Naturally, it can be 
advanced too. 


The coming conference 
will re-examine the resolu- 
tions on bombs, nationalisa- 
tion and the system of block 
voting. And it is expected 
that quite a few supporters 
of this system will change 
their mind for the simple 
reason that it might one day 
block-vote them out of the 
party. Any process always 
works both ways. 


In the present state of 
affluence, British voters are 
not likely to fall for a 
programme of indiscrimi- 
nate nationalisation. On the 
other hand, they are not 
inclined to allow large 
enterprises sail under ths 
false flag of private 
enterprise while drawing 
elephantine subsidies from 
the taxpayers. This is very 
true in cases of most big 
private enterprises. But 
whichever way Labour 
Party turns, it will have to 
decide first whether the 
present system of block 
voting is to remain as it is 
or will the delegates to the 
party conferences be 
entitled to exercise their 
rights as individuals. 


The new Chairman of the 
-Party is Mr. 
Crossman. This post is 
elective. By tradition, 
seniormost member of t 
‘Executive becomes er 
to that post. 
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METRIC WEIGHTS 
~ COMPULSORY 


Weights sho uld be used in all transactions in the areas given 


From October 1, 1960 only Metric 
below. All Metric commercial wei 
: authority. It will be ilegal to use any othe 


ghts should be duly stamped by the Weights and Measures 
r weights. 


ANDHRA PRADESH: Districts of 
Visakhapatnam, Krishna, Guntur, Kurnool, 
Hyderabad, Warangal, Nizamabad and all 
the Regulated Markets in the State. 


ASSAM: District of Nowgong and town 
of Gauhati, 


BIHAR: Divisions of Bhagalpur and 
Ranchi and the Municipal and Notified 
areas in Patna and Tirhut Divisions. 


ORISSA: Towns of Berhampur, Cuttack 
and Sambalpur. 


PUNJAB: Districts of Amritsar, 
Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ambala, Patiala, 
Gurgaon and all the Regulated Markets in 
the State, 


RAJASTHAN i Districts of Ajmer, 
Bikaner, Jodhpur, Jaipur, Kotah and 


Udaipur. | 


GUJARAT: Cities of Ahmedabad, Rajkot, | 
Baroda and all the Regulated Markets in UTTAR PRADESH: Towns of Meerut, 


the State. Agra, Lucknow, Bareilly, Moradabad, 
Varanasi, Kanpur, Jhansi, Allahabad and 

KERALA : Districts of Kozhikode, Gorakhpur, 

Ernakulam and Quilon. 

MADHYA PRADESH: Districts of WEST BENGAL: Municipal areas of 


Sehore, Indore, Gwalior and Jabalpur. Caleutta; and Howrah. 
MADRAS : Districts of Madras, Ching- 
Jeput, South Arcot, North Arcot and all 
the Regulated Markets in the State. 


MAHARASHTRA: Cities of Bombay, 
Poona, Nagpur, Aurangabad, Sholapur, 


DELHI: The whole of Delhi. 


HIMAOCHAL PRADESH: 
Mandi and Sirmur. 


j 
| 
Districts of 


MANIPUR : Town of Imphal. 


Kolhapur, Akola, Amravati, Wardha TRIPURA: | 
Yeotmal and all the Regulated Markets in pe Ege ofi Agattala: 
the State. ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS: 


Town of Port Blair. 


PONDICHERRY ; The whole of 
Pondicherry, 


MYSORE : Districts of Bangalore, Raichur, 
Dharwar and all the Regulated Markets 
in the State. 


$ 


Use o tri : igi 4 p : 
Be ra pits fie. pee of Weights and Measures is compulsory im transactions in the following 


Jute, Cotton, Textiles, Iron and Steel, Engineering, Heavy Chemicals, Cement, ! Salt,’ Papet, 
B 3) ca 


Fefractories, Non-ferrous metals and rubber industri i 
d ries, Vanas 
control of forward markets in Cotton and in transactions One Go eae pre 


METRIC SYSTEM 


FOR SIMPLICITY AND UNIFORMITY 


ISSUED BY GOVERNMENT OF IN NDIA 


Ty 
S; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Latin 


American Newsletter 


— 


The Paradoxes In Brazilian 
Election 


From Our Own 
RIO DE JANEIRO, 
BRAZIL:This month the 


Brazilians are going to elect 
their President for the 
period 1961-1965. Brazil 
presents some paradoxes to 
those who know the 
country. But I believe never 
the political life of Brazil 
presented so notable a 
paradox as the Presidential 
election this term. 


There are two principal 
candidates in the field. 
Marshal Henrique Teixeira 
Lott, one time strong man 
of Brazilian politics who 
became the Minister of 
Defence under the presi- 
dency of Jusceline Ku- 
bitschek and. Jaino Quadros, 
a former Governor of the 
State of Sao Paulo who has 
proved himself an efficient 
and honest administrator. 


Lott is the Conservative 
candidate supported by the 
Social Democratic Party 
and the party of workers. 
All the moderate elements 
in the provincial politics 
and all the big landholders 
support him. President 
Kubitschek though declared 
in favour of Lott’s candida- 
ture, appears however not 
much keen on him. 


Lott's main support 
comes from the Communist 
Party not so much beacuse 
of the number of party 
Members (a mere 3,00000 
from among 10 millions of 
voters) but by some sort of 
dynamism and colouring 
him with a respectability 
of ‘a nationalist’, so long 
lacking: Lott has never 
shown himself to be a keen 
Anti-American at least 
actively. Which is saying 


Correspondent 


something, for, in Brazil as 
throughout Latin America 
nowadays, anti-America- 
nism is, in all probability, a 
pre-requisite for gaining in 
the election. More conser- 
vative a candidate, more 
must he demonstrate anti- 
Americanism if he wants 
votes. Therefore Communist 
support comes in very 
handy to Lott. 


By contrast, Jaino Quad- 
ros is described in Commu- 
nist propaganda as “a 
candidate of imperialists’ 
interests.” Surprisingly 
however, Quadros favours 
such moves as Communists 
should like very much: 
Resumptions of Diplomatic 
Relations with the USSR 
(The Diplomatic Relations 
between the countries was 
broken 10 years back due 
to Soviet diplomatic inter- 
vention in the internal 
political agitation in Brazil), 
establishment of relations 
with Communist China and 
the legalising of the Com- 
munist Party in Brazil. 
Lott’s programme does not 
include any of these three 
items. 

Quadros declares himself 
a social-Christain but does 
not belong to any party. He 
has his friends and 
partisans and he is support- 
ed by the Socialist Party. 
The Socialist Party however 
is allied to him since his 
Sao Paule days, but the 
Party is not much of a 
political force. He is also 
supported by the Democra- 
tic Party, an organisation of 
industrialists and generally 
of the middle classes of big 
cities. 

Lott. wants to persevere 


with the present march of 
economy in Brazil, Quadros 
proposes to fight the infla- 
tion. More likely he wants 
to reform the present 
system of ownership of land 
(at least partially) and to 
establish stricter control on 
foreign capital. 

Quadros has visited Mos- 
cow and has met Khrush- 
chev, he has been to Cuba 
and talked with Castro. He 
is the only man who defends 
Castro in Brazil, though 
Castro does not seem to set 
much store by it (Probably 
because of the position of 
Brazilian Communists in 
favour of Lott.) 

What shall Quadros do, 
should he win the election, 
which appears to be very 
likely. Should he make a 
front with Castro against 
the USA? That could be 
much embarrassing to 
Washington since Brazil 
was always a faithful ally 
of American politics. Shall 
Quadros reorient the poli- 
tics of his country and of 
the continent towards a 
neutrality which makes it 
possible to obtain economic 
aids from both the blocks. 


May be that is quite 
possible. 

But the friends of 
Quadros, particularly his 


partisans who are business 
men say that Quadros’ 
moves are calculated to get 
votes and one time elected, ale 
Quadros shall try for a ; 
gradual reform in politics 
and shall have good rela- 
tions with the USA on con- 
dition that the .USA does 
not oppose his measures for 
the control of foreign capi- ~ 
tal, which he is very keen to ~ 
adopt. 


THE COMMUNISTS’ 
VIEWPOINTS 


It is interesting to look 
into the apparently absurd 
attitude of the Communists. 
As a matter of fact they 
are much more cleve 
have adopted such at 

_ from since some 


in Latin America, which 
may be described as ‘poli- 
tical concubinage? The 
Communists are always 
friends of Latino-American 
Dictators. They knowingly 
play a role and carry their 
propaganda sufficient for 
the time being and change 
their concubinage, in the 
fall of the dictator, to an 
union with the democratic 
ee forces provided they are 
| permitted to hold an anti- 
American attitude. 
A In supporting Lott, they 
| think in case Lott triumphs 
in the election, they could 
% be able to influence him to 
adopt some _ ant-USA 
measures. If Quadros gains 
victory, though he has been 
denounced by the Commu- 
nists as an agent of Imperia- 
lists, the Communists bank 
on joining him in case he 
puts in practice a few items 
of his programme even 
though he does not try to 
realise all his programme 
of extreme nationalism. By 
and large, the Brezalian 
j Communists are not much 
interested in getting the 
party declared legal, for 
the cloak of illegality is 
favourable for their agita- 
tion, since they are not, as 
such, in any way compro- 
mised and they cannot be 
_ accused of any irresponsi- 
_ bility of action which a 
legal entity might have 
“Made the party amenable 
to. However clear the ex- 
anation may be, it does 
not make the election any 
the less paradoxical. 


ee ee 
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c movement might 
the system that has 
them in the positions 
the 
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Life Insurance In The 
_U.S.S.R. 


By G. USHAKOV 


TATE insurance in the 

} U.S.S.R. is one of the ways 
of building up reserve funds out 
of which to compensate citizens, 
collective farms and other co- 
operative organizations for loss- 
es and damages inflicted by 
natural calamities. The fund 
also serves as a source of addi- 
tional security to working peb- 
ple in the event of total or 
partial disability resulting from 
an accident, and, finally, enables 
the insured to receive fixed 
benefits upon reaching a speci- 
fied age. 


A STATE MONOPOLY 


Insurance is a state monopoly 
in the U.S.S.R. and all forms of 
property and personal insurance 
are handled by the Government. 
This guarantees full indemnity 
to the insured in the event of 
property loss or personal mis- 
fortune. 


Insurance in the Soviet Union 
is transacted by Government 
agencies subordinated to the 
finance ministries of the consti- 
tuent republics. Every repub- 
lic has its own  self-operating 
Insurance Department. Gene- 
ral supervision over the State 
insurance system is exercised 
by the Ministry of Finance of 
the U.S.S.R. 


A system of state reserves has 
been established for the purpose 
of ensuring the expansion of 
socialist reproduction and of 
eliminating possible difficulties 
and damages caused by’ natural 
calamities. The reserves are 
used to make up for any losses 
suffered by state enterprises 
and organizations. 


The State insurance system 
protects co-operative organiza- 
tions, collective farms and indi- 
vidual citizens in the event of 
loss or damage of their struc- 
tures, stocks, equipment, house- 
hold effects, livestock or vehicles 
Owing to natural adversities, 


_ The Soviet government pro- 
motes measures to safeguard 
health of the citize 

for the: lf, 


security 


ment. This can be seen from 
the steady increase of appro- 
priations for public health ang 
social security. The right of 
Soviet citizens to material secu. 
rity in old age, and in the event 
of sickness or disablement, js 
guaranteed by the Constitution 
of the U.S.S.R. and is sustained 
by free medical service and a 
broad social insurance system. 


PERSONAL INSURANCE 


Personal insurance, which 
guarantees fixed payments to 
the insured. as security against 
certain contingencies, is supple- 
mentary to the state social in- 
surance and social security 
benefits provided at the govern- 
ment’s expense. 


There are two forms of per- 
sonal and property insurance— 
voluntary and: compulsory. 


Compulsory insurance has a 
limited sphere of application; 
voluntary insurance has a much 
wider scope. Certain kinds of 
property, such as houses and 
cattle, for example, can be in- 
sured under both schemes— 
compulsory and voluntary. 
Household effects can be insur- 
ed only under the voluntary 
scheme. 


The voluntary arrangement 
predominates in the sphere of 
personal insurance, Compulsory 
insurance of individuals extends 
only to persons serving at rail, 
water, air or motor transport 
(excluding commuters), to the 
members of local voluntary fire 
brigades and companies (against 
fire-fighting hazards), and to 
workers of certain other organi- 
sations. F 


The different forms of volun- 
tary insurance include: com- 
pound insurance, accident in- 
surance, life insurance, and in- 
surance against the risk of death 
or disablement. 


COMPOUND INSURANCE 


This form of insurance affords — 
the insured and his family fuller 


S. 


ides for the payment of insur- 


eee benefits to the insured: 


(a) upon attaining the age 

specified in the contract 

| and the consequent expi- 
ration of its term; 

[i 

| 

{ 

i 


5 (b) in the event of perma- 
om nent and total disability 
Ho due to a traffic accident, 
ind an explosion, a cave-in, a 
ot burn, an injury, a light- 
CU ning stroke or any other 
ent misforiune stipulated in 
ls the terms of a standard 
LOT contract. 
led : 
a In the event of the policy- 
holder’s death from any cause 
whatsoever, the insurance sums 
are paid to his family or to the 
beneficiaries named in his will. 
ich Compound life insurance con- 
to | tracts are concluded with citi- 
nst zens of the U.S.S.R. between 
le- the age of 16 and 60 for terms 
M of 5, 10, 15 and 20 years. 
ity 
n- The premiums charged per 
thousand roubles of insurance 
depend on the age of the in- 
asp sured and the duration of the 
T contract. The insurance sum is 
practically unlimited, and this 
likewise applies to all other 
a forms of voluntary personal in- 
ny surance. However, if the amount 
ch of life insurance exceeds 5,000 
of roubles, the policy is drawn up 
nd only after a medical examina- 
n- tion and contingent on its 
= result. 
ry. 
T- In the event of incapacitation, 
ry. the insured is entitled to a pro- 
portionate part of the insurance 
sum and is also granted certain 
nt advantages. If the loss of capa- 
of city ranges from 30 to 50 per 
ry cent, his premium payments are 
ds reduced by a half. If the per- 
il, centage is higher, he is entirely 
rt freed from further premium 
he Payments. Should the insured 
re wish to cancel the policy before 
st it expires, he is entitled to a 
to Partial refund of the paid pre- 
i- ` miums. He can also receive a 
Pet of the insurance sum in the 
orm of a loan. A compound 
re € insurance policy can be sup- 
a= Plemented with a contract pro- 
i viding for the payment of a 
W d Pension to a specified benefici- 


ary in the : , 
death, event of the insured’s 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


patter this scheme the state 
Insurance in the event of 


a traffic or industrial accident, 
from the use of firearms or tools, 
from [an explosion, caye-in, 
burn, injury, lightning stroke, 
electric shock, frostbite or freez- 
ing, sudden poisoning, or from 
an attrack by a beast or male- 
factor. 


Persons from 16 to 70 years 
of age are eligible for insurance 
without any medical examina- 
tion, and a policy can be taken 
out for a term of 1 to 5 years 
in varying sums. The premium 
rates for accident insurance 
range from 2.50 to 12 roubles a 
year per thousand roubles of 
indemnity, depending on the 
occupation of the insured. A 
5 per cent discount is offered on 
a 3-year insurance, 10 per cent 
on a 4-year terms, and 15 per 
cent on a 5-year term. 


In the event of partial or 
permanent disability, the State 
pays a percentage of the insur- 
ance commensurate with the 
degree of incapacity caused by 
the accident. 


LIFE INSURANCE, AGAINST 
RISK OF DEATH OR 
DISABLEMENT 


The benefits under these types 
of insurance are paid to the 
policyholder if he becomes dis- 
abled, or to the persons he 
names as his beneficiaries in the 
event of his death. As distinct 
from accident insurance, life 
insurance has no specified term 


whereas insurance against the - 


risk of death or disablement is 
given for a period of up to 20 
years. 

Insurance under both these 
headings is extended to per- 
sons from 16 to 60 years of age, 
and the premium rates range 
from 1.08 to 5.75 roubles a 
month per thousand roubles of 
indemnity, depending on the age 
of the insured and the term of 
the contract. 


On a life insurance policy pre- 
miums may be paid over a 


' period as long as 10 or 20 years, 


but the rates in such case are 
somewhat higher. 


Besides the aforementioned 
four types of life imsurance 
there is also a pension insurance 
scheme, whereby the State In- 
surance Department is given a 
certain sum, in lump or in ins- 


talments, which is paid out to — 


the insured in the for 
pensii pens 
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life-time or for a fixed number 
of years (5, 10, 15, etc.) 


TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS 


Life insurances are transacted 
in the offices of the State Insur- 
ance agents. The agent, as a 
rule, has commission over a 
number of institutions and en- 
terprises within a certain area 
where he conducts explanatory 
work and lends insurance ser- 
vices to the residents of the 
neighbourhood. 

Insurance premiums are either 
collected by agents, or paid by 
the insured through savings 
banks or the inspectorates. The 
staff employees of the inspecto- 
rates, as well as the insurance 
agents, give explanatory talks 
on insurance at public meetings. 
Moreover, the public is kept in- 
formed on insurance matters 
through various mediums of ad- 
vertisement. 

The steady advancement of 
the working people’s welfare, — 
the stability of the Soviet rouble 
and the improvement of insur- 
ance services are factors that 
create favourable conditions for 
embracing a greater number of 
people with personal and pro- 
perty insurance. By the end of 
1959 the number of policy- 
holders exceeded 11 million, In 
some enterprises up to 80-90 per 
cent of the workers have taken 
out insurance policies. 
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Community Development 
And Its Final Phase 


ES.. 


By SUGATA DASGUPTA 


je a study of the Community 
Development programme in 
India—from the fifty-two pilot 
projects in 1952 to its present 
nationwide structure—what is 
of special note is the growth of 
this movement from being a 
purely Governmental show at 
the start to the present position 
where it is realised that the 
mainstay of the movement 
must be people’s initiative and 
leadership. In the primary 
phase the officers of the gov- 
ernment had endeavoured to 
secure people’s participation in 
working out schemes of deve- 
lopment. But as the govern- 
ment went into action and its 
workers gained experience, the 
inevitable conclusion emerged 
that the movement would not 
be worth its name unless the 
village communities, for whom 
the movement was meant, took 
up the main responsibilities of 
work on themselves. Commu- 
nity Development work, in 
other words, was to be a self- 
engendering and self-propelling 
movement. The high target of 
raising the standard of living, 
of improving rural production 
and creating the apparatus for 
generation of community cons- 
ciousness and development ara 
tasks which the people alone 
are competent to perform. 


The government can, how- 
ever, act as the catalyst. Thus 
at a time when despair seems 
to hang heavily on the minds of 


the people, the Government 
should come forward and 
create islands of prosperity 


with the help of active groups 
and responsive communities. 
But the country-wide process of 
reconstruction and development 
needs an all-out effort on the 
part of the community as a 
whole. No single agency, not 
even the government can be 
said to be fully equipped to 
_ realise that end only by ‘itself’. 
ti the realisation of these 


approach and the awareness 
‘strength of an awakened 
- set on the march, 
rnment decided, 


report of the Balwanta Rao 
Mehta Committee by the Par- 
liament, to change its own role 
to that of an “enabler”, orga- 
niser or educator who would 
stimulate development of peo- 
ple’s organisation and leader- 
ship in the nongovernmental 
sector. 


Centuries of foreign rule has 
created the anomaly that the 
government must stimulate 
leadership and organisation in 
the “non-governmental sector” 
also. But this effort of the 
Government can not be stretch- 
ed beyond logical limits and 
ultimately it is on the people 
that the responsibility of deve- 
lopment must rest. 


It is our experience in Rural 
Reconstruction that India can- 
not survive unless the sources 
of life which lie in the villages 
are resurrected. The villagers 
who now lie disunited must be 
brought together under their 
own leadership and organisa- 
tion in order to develop eco- 
nomic and social services drawn 
form the resources available 
within the community itself. 
The communities which seek to 
develop their own resources 
must look to each other for 
help, but the main bulwork of 
strength of a village must lie 
in the village community itself. 
Gandhiji laid the maximum 
stress on the development of 
the human material as the 
sources of all our success and 
Tagore emphasised on the “ful- 
lest development of the physi- 
cal, social and intellectual” 
conditions of life as the aim of 
all development work. 


The inevitability of the need 
for the development of the 
human material for community 
development can be understood 
if we look at the valiant efforts 
of the Scandinavian farmers for 
their own rehabilitation. While 
the governments in the Scandi- 
Navian countries have been 
generally responsible for creat- 
ing a socialistic and co-opera- 
tive climate in which exploita- 
tion must cease to retard the 
pace of development of the 


handicapped, it is the Folk 
High Schools, Farmers’ Clubs 
and Farmers’ political parties 
that have been chiefly instru- 
mental in uniting the farmers 
to pool their resources, anq 
utilise science as their faithful 
slave to raise their own stan- 
dard of living. In India that 
history must be repeated. The 
government likewise must play 
here the role of the stimulator 
and catalyst. It should create 
an environment and system 
where leadership and organisa- 
tion can grow and replace the 
prevailing life of inertia and 
lethargy. 


The task of stimulating orga- 
nisation and leadership and of 
making plans and programmes 
in particular and specific spheres 
must be undertaken by non- 
governmental agencies work- 
ing in these areas for pro- 
grammes jointly worked out 
by the government and the 
agency. A non-government 
voluntary organisation should 
thus be built up which will 
either be a non-party or an all- 


party organisation. This orga- 
nisation should shun party 
politics, but combine in itself 


the strength of all the political 
parties. Such an organisation 
must combine missonary zeal 
with administrative efficiency. 
It must kindle in its workers 
abounding faith for work and 
idealism as well as equip them 
with methods and techniques 
of working with the people. 
Such an organisation wedded 
to the ideals of constructive 
work and having these ideals 
as their only aim, should be an 
amalgamation or integrated 
combination of a band of 
workers who belong to the 
rural reconstruction “front” of 
the people of the country. The 
organisation must, however, be 
above partisan rivalries and 
factional conflicts. The crea- 
tion of such a national organi- 
sational will mark the final 
phase of our work for rural 
reconstruction and community 
development. The governmen 
and this organisation must thus 
work hand in hand, the latter 
supplying faith and vigour an 
the former providing technic 

and administrative guidance 
The people and the government 
must in the final phase of the 
movement combine together 17 
a co-operative alliance. Per- 


haps Gandhiji thought of such | 
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BOOKS 


Examen De Midi 


THE UNFINISHED MAN: by 
Nissim Ezekiel. Writers 
Workshop, Calcutta, 1960. 


Almost all these poems are 
mildly sardonic “case histories” 
of failure. The city man 
dreams of distant hills and 
rivers “which he claims he 
loves”, his head is full of silent 
dawns which he never sees and 
waves of sand where he never 
walks, lacking as he does the 
energy to break loose from 
“kindered clamour close at 
hand”. Or a pilgrimage is un- 
dertaken, which begins in exal- 
tation and endurance, but ends 
in disintegration and doubt: 


When, finally, we reached the 
place, 

knew why we 
were there. 

The trip had darkened every 
face, 

Our deeds were neither great 
nor rare. 

Home is where we have to 
gather grace. 


We hardly 


Another protagonist records 
“an old recurring dream” in 
which he is “lostjupon a hill 
too high for him”, where he 
waits for the sun, his blood “a 


sluggish stream”. But “the 
morning breeze|Released no 
secrets to his ears.” Neither 


sun nor city give him light, and 

he is foreed back on his own 
unwilling initiative : 

Is he among the men of 

straw 

Who think they go which 

way they please ? 


“Case Study” exposes pains- 
takingly the “foolish love 
affair”, the “fatal pledge” on 
politics, the broken marriage, 


the spoilt children, the jobs 
abandoned, the projects drop- 
ped ... His lovers, needless to 


Say, desire only to die. 


_ But this paralysis of the will 
Is presented as more than just 
Intellectual defeatism or fin-de- 
Siecle moodiness. Mr. Ezekiel 
1S involved in guilt and the 

Timal Fall”: “Then sudden- 
ly the mark of Cain|Began to 
Show on her and me.” Shall 
he acknowledge that he has 
sinned against the light”, or 
Shall he “bluff his way through- 
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out with brazen cheek”? ‘The 
issue is left undecided in the 
ambiguous consolation: “Not 
all who fail are counted with 
the fake.” It is clear that there 
is no question here of the in- 
tense self-lacerating despair of 
Baudelaire’s “Examen de 
Minuit”, but rather of a cour- 
teous, self-deprecatory uneasi- 
ness. Unlike Baudelaire, Mr. 
Ezekiel has considerable sym- 
pathy for his weak but well- 
intentioned persona : 


The garden on the hill is cool, 
Its hedges cut to look like 
birds 

Or mythic beasts are still 
asleep. 

His past is like a muddy pool 
From which he cannot hope 
for words. 

The city wakes, where fame is 
cheap, 

And he belongs, an active fool. 


Mr. Ezekiel stands 
from his subjects, sympathetic 
but scrutinizing. We are not 
bound to identify the ‘he’ of the 
poems with the poet, yet there 
can be little doubt that it is 
with a projected self that the 
poet is engaged in dialogue. All 
his pleasure lies in the scrutiny. 
He fingers and caresses the 


apart 


dilemma, less concerned to 
change it than to fix it: “His 
will is like the morning dew.” 
There is an implicit self-indulg- 
ence in the careful listlessness 
that refuses to “break the pat- 
tern with a sudden jerk.” This 
is the kind of passive intros- 
pection which tends to analyse 
its own mistakes as a substitute 
for correcting them, in short 
“wanting both to have and eat 
the cake”, as “Case Study” 
concludes. But Yeats’ unfinish- 
ed man and his pain|Brought 
face to face with his own clum- 
siness” is not intended for ac- 
quiescence. 


But although we may doubt 
the entire sincerity of these 
“prayers”, we cannot deny the 
beauty of their language. We 
may suspect, as Dryden admit- 
ted, that a rhyme may have 
suggested a thought, yet we are 
grateful for it. The style is a 
joy—“relaxedly terse as a 
whip”, as P. Lal puts it in his 
introduction; Mr. Ezekiel 
achieves a laconic precision in 
which every word drops casual- 
ly into place, yet fits perfectly 
into a strict scheme of rhyme 
and metre. The virtuosity and 
technical brilliance strongly 
suggest Auden : 

Lovers when they marry, 

face 
Eternity with touching grace. 
Complacent at being fated 
Never to be separated. 
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The bride is always, pretty, 


the groom 

A lucky man. The darkened 
room 

Roars out the joy of flesh and 
blood. 


The use of nakedness is good. 
We find the same deft preci- 
sion, the same mastery of col- 
loquial idiom, the personifica- 
tions and generalised efforts, 
tions and generalised effects, 
the stock phrases in new con- 
texts, the juxtaposition of the 
commonplace and the erudite, 
the same compactness, startling 
appropriateness ..., and like 
Auden, the poet has his still 
small voice, yearning for “pri- 
mal quiescence”; he prays: 

Whatever the enigma, 

The passion of the blood, 

Grant me the metaphor 

To make it human good. 
Here is an ideal worthy of 
actual as well as metaphorical 
attainment—something for all 


of us to strive for, poets and 
personae. 


—David McCutchion. 


Popular 


BESIDES using the latest 
achievements of medi- 
cal science, the clinics in the 
USSR test and apply many 
homely medicines which 
have down to us from old 
times. All the recipes, 
which were current two or 
three hundred years ago, 
are of course not suited to 
medicine of the 20th cen- 
tury. Many of these popular 
recipes are naive, and at 
variance with modern ideas 
of medicine. But scientists 
who study the experience 
of popular healers must be 
able to reject the chaff and 
extract the valuable and 
useful grains. 


That is just the task 
which VILAR, the USSR 
Research Institute of medi- 
cal plants, is expected to 
accomplish. In this institute 


SAVE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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Medicine In The USSR 


every popular remedy which 
seems promising is scienti. 
fically tested, analysed and 
studies, first on experimen- 
tal and afterwards in the 
clinic. 


The work of a modern re- 
search institute cannot rest 
solely on the advice of 
ancient sages. Research 
founded on the modern 
development of science 
forms the main part of the 
work of the Institute. But 
all the recommendations 
made by simple people are 
given close attention. The 
daily post brings in batches 
of letters from all parts of 
the U.S. S.R. They are 
written by persons from 
different walks of life, who 
wish to share knowledge 
with the scientists. One cor- 
respondent may give in- 
formation on certain herbs 
that cured him of a grave 
chronic ailment, another 
may send in a whole list of 
recipes inherited from his 
forebears. Information about 
plants and their descriptions 
are filed and carefully stu- 
died. Not all the informa- 
tion is scientifically useful, 
and a great part of it has 
probably been studied al- 
ready. But no offer contain- 
ing something new is evel | 
left unnoticed—(From at 
article by Elena Daskach) 
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an organisation, when on the 
eve of his martyrdom he drew 
up the outline of a voluntari 
organisation for service whic 
he would call Lok Sevak Sang” 
and which he thought should 
replace the Congress. The 
creation of a national agen% 
for voluntary social service 7°) 
the manner described above | 
will, one hopes, go a long We 
in realising the idea bequeath | 
ed to us by the Father of th 
Nation in what might be CAm 
-ed his “last will and tesi 
ment”. : 
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DISMAL SCENE 


FMHE scene which confronts the All-India Congress 

Committee’s meeting at Raipur is one of political and 
moral disarray, if not chaos, that is more or less country- a! 
wide. Whether the A.I.C.C. will look, or will be permitted 
to look, the facts in the face, is another matter. For it 
will not be easy for that body to make a breach in the 
tradition of make-believe to which it has let itself be 
conditioned through so many years. There is, however, 
one factor which should work strongly in favour of a 
realistic reappraisal. That factor is that those who had 
imposed the make-believe are themselves now in rather 
desperate need of succour. Because never before did the 
authority and moral influence of the Congress “High i 
Command” fall so palpably low as they have down now. | 
In the persistent and growing disorder in the Congressis 
house in so many states the A.I.C.C. will see only the , 
reflection of a corresponding reduction of the “High J 
Command’s” position and of its ability to fulfil its essen- | 
tial functions. All the old forms are there but they have 
been gradually emptied of their substance. 


It is not that a regular and well-recognised devolu- 
cion of authority has taken place. What has taken place 
in this case is a process of erosion of a certain authority 
whose need in fact is neither denied nor unfelt. What 
has happened is not devolution or decentralization but, 
simply, subversion—a fundamental collapse of discipline, 
which has been all the more harmful because its 
happening has never been frankly admitted. The main 
share of the responsibility for this situation of course 
lies on those who are supposed to constitute the Congress 
“High Command.” No one will deny the difficulty of the 
task of subduing or even holding at bay the hounds of 
divisive forces in the country which are more or less 
represented in every party but there is no excuse for 


fact it was not. The inherited moral authority of the 
Congress “High Command” has since Independence been ~ 
subjected to compromise after compromise till it has 
reached its nadir now. The opportunism guiding this 
process has had two aspects. One of them refers to the z 
occasions when principles have been given the go-by for 
the sake of the interests—almost invariably electoral—of — 
the party. There was hardly a case where a clash 
between principle and electoral consideration’ 
short-term has been settled in favour of the f 
the Congress authorities. Having thus lost th h 
and capacity of action in terms of supremi 3 
the Congress “High Command” makes i 
tion of the bankruptcy of its moral 
public gets a glimpse of the ni 
Congress party, whenever, 


i e is a fight between two of the 
WEY latters limbs over some 
$ je issue of conflicting parochial 
4 interest. Since it has be- 
y come the rule with the Con- 
; gress to place electoral 
considerations above all 

de others in any controversy, 
r; the “High Command” is 
f helpless when there is an 
i open quarrel between two 
state Congress organisations 
—whether it is between 
Bengal and Bihar, or be- 
tween Bengal and Assam, or 
between Bihar and Orissa, 

or between Mysore and 

= Maharashtra, etc.—because 
in every case both sides can 
i plead that they must press 
their respective points of 

i, view as, otherwise, the Con- 
iW gress would be electorally 
| x hurt in their state vis-a-vis 


other parties! Intra-Con- 
gress regional disputes 
within the same state are 
also approached from a 
similar angle, that is, of its 
electoral possibilities. In no 
case supremacy is accorded 
to principle. The resulting 
story is one of continuous 
retreat before narrow, paro- 
chial and potentially disrup- 
tive forces. 


If the High Command had 
_ €arnestly tried to enforce 
discipline within its own 
_ house on behalf of some 
_ Principle the situation would 
_ be very different from what 
dt is today. In fact many of 
_ the territorial and linguistic 
s ues which have lent 
emselves to exploitation 
undesirable elements to 


atio n would not possibly 
risen or risen in such 


tion and party bosses 
when they first started 
making dubious moves that 
caused resentment and 
suspicions in the minds of 
minority groups and before 
interested classes aiming at 
their own selfish ends had 
time to arouse passions 
among the masses and push 
the whole situation into the 
arena of frenzied electoral 
politics. But the Congress 
‘High Command” never 
rose equal to the task. On 
these issues, which menaced 
the very unity of the nation, 
it could never stand a firm 
stand and enforce discipline. 
It just skipped from com- 
promise to compromise. 
What added to the moral 
corrosion within was that 
when things were going on 
like this a facade of formal, 
hierarchical order was main- 
tained which tended to 
inhibit questioning as far as 
possible. 


The second aspect of this 
opportunism involves ques- 
tions of more direct personal 
responsibility on the part of 
those who constitute the 
“High Command”, The 
charge against them in this 
connexion is that they have 
in their different ways put 
the interests of their own 


individual or group position. 


above those of the organisa- 
lion’s total discipline and the 
moral authority of its top 
collective leadership that 
has acquired the familiar 
title of the “Congress High 
Command.” When indivi- 
dual members of the “High 
Command” "are suspected of 
being party, directly or in- 
directly, to prosecution of 


rivalries or eyen intrigues 


for power in the states the 


prestige of the “High Com. 
mand” is bound to suffer, 
The result is that now-a. 
days the support or the 
rumoured support of this op 
that member of the “High 
Command” to one or other 
side to a controversy or a 
feud in a state does in no 
way enhance the prospects 
of an early solution, it is 
merely regarded as so much 
new grist to the mill of 
power-politics. Thus the 
most urgent problem before 
the Congress is how to 
restore its “High Command” 
to health. Today this phrase 
is a misnomer, in fact it has 
become rather derisory. The 
trouble, however, is that, in 
history, “High Commands” 
are never reformed, they are 
always replaced—at the ap- 
propriate hour. 


HATEVER the words 
said in condemnation, 
ritual or sincere, of their 
ghastly deeds, the killers 
and incendiaries of last 
July in Assam have parcti- 
cally succeeded in forcing 

their ideology on the 
Assam Government and 
the Assam Provincial Con- 
gress Committee. The “pres: 
sure”? under which, Shr! 
Chaliha says, the bill de- 
claring Assamese as the only 
state language was passed 
was in fact the pressure of 
that ideology. One of the 
main grounds of those aie 
pleaded for “Presidents 
rule” in Assam after the 
July happenings was that it 
would give the state's life 
some respite from that presi 
sure with its deadly pole 
‘tiality from the point ° 
view of the integrity of the 


Sq ; 
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as it 


; P gnstituted. The passage of 


the present bill will appear 
to many as a decree for dis- 
ruption. In a House consist- 
ing of 105 members, the bill 
was passed by 56 while the 
remaining 49 stayed away 
in protest. This has been 
demonstrated in other forms, 
also, which make it’ clear 
ihat any attempted enforce- 
ment of the bill’s policy and 
the ideology behind it will 
almost certainly lead to an 
angry dismemberment of the 
state. 


The Centre is said to be 
displeased with the attitude 
and behaviour of the Assam 
Government and the Assam 
Congress. But what is going 
to result from that displea- 
sure ? Is the Centre capable 
of enough 
determination to retrieve its 
past blunders? For it is 
various failures on the part 
of the Central Government 
(as well as the top Congress 
party leadership) to take 
timely action that have to 
a large extent been respon- 
sible for bringing matters 
to the present pass. The 
July happenings were not 
*nevitable. They were pre- 
ventable, or at least largely 
Preventable, if the concern- 
ed political and administra- 
tive functionaries had done 
their duty. After the .holo- 
faust, the decision against 
Promulgation of “President’s 
tule” and the Centre’s atti- 
tude towards the question of 
à thorough and effective 
Probe into what lay behind 
= outburst of evil—the 
rst that Has befallen the 
ery since Independence 
me as deplorable as they 
e Misconceived. Even 


resolution and. 
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is at present” doubts may be felt about te data 


bonafides of some of the 
reasons publicly. given in 
justification of the Centre’s 
policy. In any case some of 
the Prime Minister’s own 
public statements were of a 
doubtful value from the 
point of view of curbing 
extremist Ahamiya intran- 
sigence. 


In this connexion the 
leaders of West Bengal, 
especially Government and 
Congress leaders, played a 
rather misleading role. 
Apart from the commend- 
able record .of maintaining 
peace in West Bengal, the 
leaders there made little 
effective contribution in 
pressure or peruasion to- 
wards the adoption of a 
firm, positive policy by the 
Centre. On the other hand, 
West Bengals Government 
and Congress leaders lent 
support to the namby-pamby 
attitude of the Centre on all 
crucial questions. Of course 
they made a lot of noise in 
tune with the general 
breast-beating in the Press 
and on platform in Calcutta 
but when it came to eX= 
pressing their minds on 
cardinal points, €.g., whether 
the Assam Ministry should 
be replaced by ‘“President’s 
rule” or whether an effec- 
tive probe should be ordered. 
here and now, they preferred. 
io agree with the Centre’s 
negative attitude on these 
points. Thus the Centre 
can say that the decision 
against dismissial of the 
Assam Ministry and pro- 
mulagation of “President’s 
rule” had the support of the 


decision against instituting 


a probe. We should not 
insult the intelligence of 
Shri Atulya Ghosh by 
thinking that when he 


moved in the Lok Sabha the 
substitute motion recom- 
mending an inquiry at an 
“appropriate” date he was 
not aware that he was 
actually taking part In a 
burial service, so far as the 
demand for a comprehensive 
inquiry was concerned. 
Even the special motion on 
Assam which was adopted 
by the West Bengal Legis- 
lature appears to have been 
calculated more to appease 
agitated public opinion in 
West Bengal than to put 
any effective pressure on 
the Centre which brings into 
relief the irony of the 
situation created by the 
resolution which the Assam 
Legislative Assembly has 
now passed censuring, and 
challenging the validity of, 
the special motion of the 
West Bengal Legislature, 


Be that as it may, if 
Assam, as it is constituted 
now, is to be saved from 
disintegration, appropriate 
intervention by the Centre 
is urgently essential. This 
is a question of the highest 
all-India importance whose 
decision cannot be left to the 
caprices of this or that local 
group. The Prime Minister 
has said that he will never 
jet the Akalis have the 
“Punjabi suba”. This is 
bound to prove an empty 
boast if the fanatics of the 
Brahmaputra Valley are 
allowed by their actions to 
bring about Assam’s dis- 


West Bengal’s Government memberment. -I£ Assam isss 
and Congress leaders. The dismembered, so wil be — 
same can be said about the Punjab. ee Pea 
vio 
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U.N.O. And Blessings Of Cold War . 


U.N.O. came into exist- 
* ence after World War II 
as a successor to the League 
of Nations which died of its 
own inanition. The basic 
urge to see the world free 
from strife was at the root 
of both the organisations 
which were meant to func- 
tion as the agency that could 
intervene in a threatening 
situation and prevent any 
precipitate plunge to mutual 
destruction. The ultimate 
objective was, and still is, to 
See the organisation develop 
into a world forum with 
Sanctions strong enough to 
enforce observance of its 
decisions by the nation- 
States. But the journey from 
Selfish individualism and 
family or tribal loyalty to the 
‘concept of a nation has been 
Jong and hard and it remains 
imperfect in many countries 
even today. From national- 
ism to internationalism, and 


thence to the willing accept- 4 


ance of the ideal of “One 
World” with a Super-State 
Government, the road will be 
uphill and weary and shall 
have to cross through danger- 
= Ous precipices of human 
_ pugnacity that yet tries in 


= moments of rising passions 
to engulf man’s 


desire for 
peace and happiness. 


A was not free 
e danger and perhaps 
yet out of it. When 
atta ked Abyssinia and 


,abetter stars. 


a conspiracy was hatched be- 
hind the screen by Shri 
Samuel Hoare of England 
and M. Laval of France with 
the Italian Dictator Mussolini 
to allow the latter to conquer 
the country and then divide 
the land amongst the three 
Powers. A tentative division 
was made. The cream of the 
land was shared out by the 
two perficious allies leaving 
for the aggressor only the 
arid regions. The thieves fell 
out and Mussolini blurted out 
his resentment in a memor- 
able outburst: “I am not a 
collector of deserts.” The 
secret plot no longer re- 
mained secret and struck a 
mortal blow to the League of 
Nations. That was in 1935. 
The final death blow came 
with Hitlers occupation of 
Austria in 1938, and the 
Second World War started in 
1939, 

1 y 
The U.N.O. was born under 
It had the sup- 
‘port of the U.S.A. from its 
very inception in 1945 and 
Russia also became an effec- 
tive member. Though the 
age-long tendency of the 
Great Powers to dominate 
the international bodies was 
not absent from the U.N.O., 
the gradual emergence of 
Russia as a rival of the 
U.S.A. with a diametrically 
Opposite ideology prevented 
the monopoly of any single 
group of Powers in the coun- 
sels of the U.N.O, and the 
Stage was set for a division 
of the major nations. of the 
world into two almost incom- 
patible blocks, giving rise to 
what has been known as the 
Cold War. And however 
much we decry the Cold War, 


the fact remains that this 
balancing of forces between 


e two antagonistic groups 


p. 


has kept the world out of 
Third World War so far, 
discovery of the nucle; ; 
weapons and Russia’s supre 
macy over America in that 
field with her dire Necessity 
for peace to catch UP with | 
America in the economie | 
sphere has at last Produced 
the greatest deterrent against 
an amnihilating war that will 
destroy civilizaticn. The UNO 
has thus become a forum for 
international fire-works of the 
non-violent kind (except for 
words) that acts as a Safety. 
valve relieving the excessive 
pressure of steam, mostly 
from the East. 5 

This Coid War combined 
with other world forces has 
also served to. hasten the day 
of liberation for many a 
people, particularly in the 
Dark Continent of Africa, 
and, in the single year of 
1960, no less than 15 nations 
(including Cyprus) have 
joined the U.N.O. raising its 
membership to 99 and 
changing the colour of the 
Organisation _ literally and 
figuratively. What is happen 
ing before our eyes is 4 
rebirth of the U.N.O. which 
has been put in the crucible 
to emerge in a new shape in 
structure, - function and 
character. The immediate 


occasion has been supplied by 
“Congo, 


the sledge 
of Khrush 


and 
hammer tactics 
chev to strike down all th? 
artificial trappings of the 
"Crganisation and mould ! 
into a new shape hav 
shaken the complacency ° 
many of its traditional | 
guardians of the West. i 
Structurally, there - nan 
been suggestions of appoi 
ing a triumvirate or @ com 
cil of Five Advisers inet 
of one all-powerful Secret y 
General to do the executi F 
functions, increasing to 
Charter itself according i 
the latest developmen 
Functionally, the U.N.O. ab 
to assume in Congo duties i 
a kind—including even it 
tary action if driven to ye 
apart from mere P 
preservation of peace 
guarding truce ‘lines—3%, 
unthinkable before. < 
of all charges of partis 
in favour of the ‘coloni 
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Communist China And U.N. 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


AHRI MENON, the Defence 

Minister of India speaking 
at a meeting of the Indian 
section of the Women’s inter- 
national League of Peace and 
Freedom is reported to have 
said that it was a paradox 
that while India’s policies were 
being immensely appreciated 
abroad, they were increasingly 
misunderstood in this country. 
The Defence Minister was re- 
ferring to the question of 


China’s admission to the U. N. 


G., raised by India in the last 
Session of the General Assem- 
bly. 

Though there is no change, 


in India’s opinion that Commu-., for martyrdom, He 


nist China should be admitted , 
into the U. N., this time the. 


move in the General Assembly , 


regarding this question has 
not been sponsored by India. 
The Prime Minister has stated 
that this has been due to the 
pressure of critical public 
opinion in the ccuntry. It 
would be of interest to analyse 
the attitude of -the critics in 
the matter. Few in India aref 
against the admission of China, 
in the international organisa-? 
tion. What the critics object 
to is that India should be thef 
one country always to raise this 


against which he had indulged 
in aggression, the credit of 
acting through a sense of 
justice and fairplay. 


It may be argued that India 
must do what is right, irres- 
pective of what China has 
done or is likely to do. Justice 
is its own reward. Only, such 
disinterested advocacy is not 
practised in the international 
sphere, It is allowable to a 
saint to do the just thing, 
irrespective of material conse- 
quences, But the saint who 
kisses the foot that kicks him, 
is prepared, in the process, 
has the 

firm belief that his martyrdom 

will never injure in the long 
run a just cause and that he 
will conquer even in his death 
‘as did Socrates, Jesus Christ, 

“Gandhi and many others 
known and unknown to his- 
„tory. But it will be said that 
¿Gandhiji prescribed the same 
‘principles of morality for the 
4 nation as for the individual, 
the same in international as 

‘in internal conduct. This is 
` perfectly true. But Gandhiji 
‘also said that he wanted 

independence for India for the 

i service of humanity and, if 
‘need be, its martyrdom in a 


question in the U. N. China) r 
on the admission of He just cause. 
Indian Government hast f 
i i0 H r lieve- 
committed ression on}: Does our Government be! 
ane N in such martyrdom? Do our 


Indian territory. Such aggres-, 
sion everywhere is considered) 
a virtual declaration of war. 
If India refuses to accepti 
China’s challenge it does not} 
thereby ‘become less of a war.! 
China must at least be sup-: 
posed to have initiated thel 
cold war between itself and 
India. Now, it is none of the 
business of an aggrieved party 
in international diplomacy to 
advocate the cause of the 
aggressor however justified it 
May be. It is not done. More- 
Over every friendly action of 
India towards: China is consider- 
ed by the latter as a sign of 
Weakness and of appeasement. 
When a bully believes that he 
IS Sought to be appeased his 
appetite for aggression grows- 
He does not give the party, 
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{ people whom our Government 
‘is suppoped to represent, 


J believe in national martyrdom 


in the cause of truth or, what 
is virtually the same thing, in 


{ ‘the service of humanity? If 


they did, India would not keep 
an army, Gandhi, Christ and 
Socrates did not keep an army 
‘to defend themselves against 
unrighteous attacks. They 
used moral and spiritual force 
against physical force. For 
them it was immaterial if 
their motives were misunder- 
stood. In the pursuit of thuth, 
as they saw it, they did not 
mind if their persecutors and 
the bullies seemed to triumph. 
It did not matter to them if 
the latter were encouraged in 
in their. aggression and cruel- 
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ty by the seeming submission 
of their saintly victims and 
were thus driven to greater 
injustice, tyranny and cruelty. 
Only when the Indian nation 
and the Government arrive at. 
such a pitch of spiritual exul 
tation will it be a matter of 
indifference to them if the 
Chinese military and imperia- 
list bullies misunderstand our 
motives and engage in greater 
aggression against us and our 
country. But in that case I am 
afraid India will not need an 
army and the valuable services 
of a Defence Minister or his 
dialectical falacies, 


Our Defence Minister is 
reported to have said at a 
meeting sometime back that 
China’s admission to the U. N. 
was in the “interest of India” 
as only then would that coun- 
try abide by aggrements 
reached in the international 
organisation. This: from a 
person who has virtually 
became our permanent repre- 
sentative in the U. N.! Does 
Shri Menon not know that 
inspite of the international 
organisation, South Africa 
continues its policy of extreme 
racial discrimination in a 
country which belongs not to 
the Whites but to the Negros? 
How much does the U. N. 
influence the policy of France, 
Belgium, Portugal or any 
other imperialist country in 
their treatment of the colonial 
territories and peoples? Could 
the U. N. O, do anything 
about Hungary when the 
nationalist revolution ‘there 
was put down by the armed 
forces of Russia? 


The critics of Shri Menon’s 
policy in respect of China so 
far as the membership of the 
U. N. O., is concerned are not 
against the adminission of 
China in that organisation. 
There are many aggressive 
nations of the West and the 
East in the U. N. All its 
members are not new-born 
babies. What the critics object 


to is that India should initiate 


the move, which is misunder- 
stood by the Chinese as a sign 


of weakness and appeasement. 


When the move is initiated b; 
some other nation, India c 
vote in its favour, = 
actually did the other day, 


United 


force was to be raised from 
outside the five permanent 
members. Thus an inter- 
national police action was 


By ATINDRANATH BOSE 
Hi y 

Al _ "SHE charter of the United 

fh Nations provides for 

ge raising an International 

4i Police force to halt aggres- 


} sion when other compulsive 
zi) mehtods have failed. By 
} Art. 42 the decision is vest- 
i ed in the Security Council 
fi which virtually means the 
LES Permanent Members or 
E Great Powers acting in un- 
animity. Since a serious 
threat to international se- 
curity is:caused only by a 
) Great Power either actively 
aggressing or supporting 
M aggression, Article 42 þe- 
4 comes infructuous in a se- 
| rious situation. If a U. N. 
force could go into action 
against North Korea in 1949 
it was by a fluke because 
USSR had not been attend- 
ing the Security Council 
meetings. 

The General Assembly 
took warning of a situation 
when the Security Council 

- might fail in its job. In Nov- 
ember 1950 it passed a reso- 
lution called Uniting for 
Peace by which whenever 
the Council is paralysed by 
the exercise of veto power 
by any Permanent Member, 

the General Assembly may 
= assume the functions of 
maintaining collectiye secu- 

‘rity and taking enforcement 

action. The Assembly act- 
ed upon this resolution 

_ when England and France 
airbombed Egypt in 1955 

and resolutions brought in 
he Security Council for 
bringing an armistics and 
pping hostilities were 

.by England and 

The General Assem- 

nd instructed the 

General to send 

y UN force to 


ipervise the end 


launched against a bilateral 
police action. The aggres- 
sors withdrew and peace 
was restored. 


At the same time a similar 
situation arose in Hungary 
when the troops of USSR 
suppressed the Hungarian 
rebellion. After a resolu- 
tion in the Security Council 
was vetoed by the USSR, 
the General Assembly call- 
ed upon USSR to halt attack 
and “withdraw all forces 
without delay”. The USSR 
and the Kadar Government 
which had by now replaced 
the revolutionary govern- 
ment in Hungary replied 
that there was no attack, 
and that the USSR troops 
were in Hungary accord- 
ing to the Warsaw Pact and 
acted at the asking of the 
Hungarian Government, The 
difference between the Hun- 
garian and Egyptian situa- 
tions was very simple. In 
Egypt Nasser ‘held out and 
aggression remained aggres- 
Sion. In Hungary Imre 
Nagy collapsed and aggres- 
sion became military assist- 
ance so that UN action was 
not called for. The force 
of arms made the decision 


and settled the question 
of law. 


_ There is no reason for tak- 
ing a too gloomy view of 
this failure, Sometimes the 
police fails because the rob- 
ber is stronger. 


But now in Congo the 
United Nations is facing a 
real crisis, The United 
Nations’ Police force is a 
disunited nations’ dumm: 


: ` y 
_ force looking helplessly at 
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Nations Police 
Force 


faction fights and riots. In 
New York the nations Were 
divided. In Leopoldville 
their force came originally 
to assure a smooth passover 
from Belgian domination to 
independence. Soon it found 
itself in the unwelcome role 
of an intruder. It has no 
rights to intervene in Con- 
go’s internal disputes, not 
even to check riots. Tt 
can neither intervene nor 
walk out and so has to keep 
sitting on the fence. 


Still the United Nations’ 
force has done a real job in 
Congo. Its very presence 
has prevented the country 
from running into complete 
anarchy. It has prevented 
foreign Powers from being 
actively involved in Congo’s 
disputes. That it has not 
done more is not quite bad. 
An efficient repressive 
machinery means a high 
centralisation of power. 
Centralisation means abuse 
of power. The police is 
more often a provocation to 
than a restraint 
In days of British rule the 
sight of the gendarme was 
an automatic incentive to 
brickbatting. That tradition 


„is still lingering. 


When the police is not 
disposed by a sovereign 
power it should function 
more like a goodwill mission 


.exercising a sobering mode- 


rating influence, acting by 
pensulation and not by 
force. With the conquest of 
Space and nuclear, arma- 
mentsit is now patent that 
threat to international peace 
cannot be prevented by 4 
counter-threat, that the 
armed strength or asingle 
country maly be amatch for 
allthe police force that the 
rest can muster. It is time 
to overhaul the entire idea 
of the international police 
force and rely on other 
antedotes against inter 
national maladies, e.g., the 


pressure of universal publi¢ F 
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on crime. . 
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ViRiLy and without per- 
adventure (as the the 
theologians used to say) this 
is Africa’s year. 


With two months of 1960 
still to go, two-thirds of the 
people of the Continent have 
gained political independ- 
ence. Now, Nigeria, with 
the largest population in 
Africa, joins the liberated 
nations. 


This revolution of freedom 


is of significance not only 
to Africa. As the General 
Assembly of the United 
Nations shows, it is of im- 
mense significance to the 
world. 

Thirteen new African 


nations joined as the Assem- 
bly opened. Before the end 
of the Assembly thirteen 
became fifteen. (Let us 
remember Cyprus, too. al- 
though it is in the Mediter- 
ranean). 


Gone are the days when 
America could rule the roost 
in the United Nations. Gone 
are days when Soviet Russia 
was the Opposition. Now 
the Afro-Asian nations are 
the largest group. Their 
Vote is decisive. 


Already the General 
ssembly is transformed 
he Great Powers are all 
or Africa, America, Russia, 
aan in turn. They 
em African independ- 
ae They promise to pour 
their monies for African 
Conomie advance. 


Bony one Power stands 
S a disapproving. France, 
Saint the dishonour of 
: Africa as compa- 
Dion, 
, Both France and South 

fa resent United 


” 
“turday, October 29,. 1960 
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Revolution O 
By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P., 


Chairman of the Movement for Colonia! Freedom: 


Freedom 


Nations action in Africa. 
France thinks fearfully of 
the vote on Algeria. South 
Africa thinks fearfully of 
the vote on her occupation 


of South West Africa. 


I believe this African in- 
vasion of the United Nations 
may be a turning point in 
th ehistory of the world. 


` These new Member States 
are the uncommitted nations 
of the earth. They belong 
to neither of the Establish- 
ments, not America and the 
West, not Russia and the 
East. Many of their people 
are poor and illiterate, “‘Un- 
civilised’, the Roy Welens- 
kys would say. But they 
don’t threaten the very 
existence of mankind with 
hydrogen bombs. Their con- 
tributions to the body poli- 
tic of the world will be for 
peace. 


Let us be realists, how- 
ever, about the Afro-Asian 
group. Some of the thir- 
teen African States from 
the French Community may 


not always vote at first with . 


the other African States. 
There is still much loyalty 
to France. They are still 
dependent upon France, 
economically and militarily. 
They have not caught fully 
the psychology of self-re- 
liant Africa. 


But that will come. oe 
eoples who have emerge 
fom French West and 
Equatorial Africa are Afri- 
cans. They will increasing- 
ly react as Africans as 
they exercise and extend 
their new freedoms. When 
President de Gaulle pre- 
pares to test his Hydrogen 
bomb on African soil, their 
resentment will mount. Un- 
less he makes peace with 


the Algerians on the basis — 
of genuine self-determina- 
tion, the Africans emerging 
from French rule will re- . 


act just as all Africans. 


The General Assembly 
resolution on the Congo has 
been universally interpreted 
in America, Britain and 
Western Europe as a victory 
for the West against Russia. 
It wasn’t that. It was a 
victory for the Afro-Asian 
nations, with a reproof to 
interes ts in both the Power 

locks. 


Russia and Czechoslova- 
kia intervened in the Con- 
go, and they stand con- 
demned; but the major in- 
tervention was the conti- 
nued presence of Belgium. 
And let us not delude our- 
selves. In Leopoldville there 
was a great deal of behind- 
the-scenes pressure from in- 
fluential elements of the old 
colonial West against M. 
Lumumba, the Prime Minis- 
ter appointed by the elected 
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Parliament and deposed 
without their consent. 


Hardly any of the Press 
“gave the terms of the Afro- 
Asian resolution. I have seen 
it in full only in the Guar- 
dian among British papers. 
I thought the most signi- 
ficant clause authorised the 
appointment of Asian and 
African representatives by 
the U.N. Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Congo to act 
in conjunction’ with Secre- 
tary General to exert conci- 
liation for the peaceful solu- 
tion. of the internal con- 
flicts in the Congo and for 
its unity and integrity. 


This did not go as far as 
my proposal for an Afro- 
Asian Commission, but later 
President Nkrumah put for- 
ward an almost identical 
plan. I am sure that Afri- 
cans and Asians can have 
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the best results in the ad- 
vice they give for a political 
settlement in the Congo. 
Indeed, before the U.N. reso- 
lution was passed the repre- 
sentatives in Leopoldville of 
Ghana, Morocco, Tunisia, 
the U.A.R. and Guinea had 
already contributed much 
in their negotiations be- 
tween M. Kasavuvu and M. 
Lumumba. 


There is one other issue 
on which I must write em- 
phatically if briefiy. British 
Central Africa is plunging 
into crisis. 


It is now known that the 
majority on the Monckton 
Commission will recommend 
that the three States-Nya- 
saland and the two Rhode- 
sias shall have the right to 
secede from the Federation 
when they have responsible 
governments, expected in 


WHAT DOES A CIRCLE MEAN TO YOU? 


“A line drawn around a perfectly round plane?” Perhaps. At Mukand it means 
a wheel, Steel wheels, All sorts, Giant ones for locomotives. Teethed for gears, 
Some just eccentric, Mukand makes these wheels; also bars, rods and castings 


of an infinite variety, 
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Today, after 23 years of wide and varied experience, our task takes on a new 


dimension. As India strives to build a self- 
pace...feeding India's new and growing industries with the steel components 


they must have, 
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five years’ time. The Afr 
can minority will recom. 
mend that they shall hava 
the right to secede now. ~ 


Sir Roy Welensky is angry 
beyond words. He has indi- 
cated that he will resist 
and that he will ask the 
voters (with two-thirds 
European power) to en. 
dorse his determination, 


It remains to be seen 
what the reaction of the 
British Government will he 
to the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. There is no 
doubt what African reaction 
throughout the Continent 
will be. It will insist on the 
right of the peoples of Nya- 
saland and the Rhodesias to 
free themselves from the 
European dictatorship which 
masquerades as partnership 
through the Federation. 
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News from the Capital 
Oe 


Saddening Affairs 


(From Our Special Correspondent) 


NEW DELHI. OCT. 23:— 
Although nearly two weeks 
are over since his return to 
New Delhi, the Prime Minis- 
ters visit to the United 
Nations continues to be the 


dominant subject of political 
discussions in the Capital 
He himself has helped to 
keep the issue alive by his 
briefing first to the Cabinet 
and then to the External 
Affairs Ministry officials. the 
Ministers of State and_ the 
Deputy Ministers and lastly, 
to the Members of Parlia- 
ment present in Delhi 


Certainly, this is an un- 
usual procedure he has 
adopted this time, Obviously, 


‘he has been influenced by the 


consideration of keeping 
everybody informed of the 
trends in the U.N. and also 


what transpired in the U.N. 
particularly because of inter- 


‘ ested propaganda in a section 


of the Press. It was amusing 
to read in an influential daily 
published from Delhi and 
Bombay a sharp criticism— 
rather condemnation—of Shri 
Nehru’s attitude to the 
Australian Prime Ministers 
amendment to the five-Power 
resolution when the Austra- 
lian and the American Press 


practically justified Shri 
Nehru’s criticism of the 
Australian Prime Minister. 


ey in so many words said 
that he had invited the criti- 
cism. 


Shri Nehru practically ad- 
mitted at his monthly Press 
Conference that he had 
returned “wiser but sadder” 
rom the U.N. Answering a 
question he however Tre- 
Marked, “Sadness is a tempo- 
rary phase.” t 


* Ear * * 
Kh. akistan President Ayub 
an’s utterances on Kash- 


Mir have 
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disappointed New . 


Delhi. There is a distinct sign 
that India’s expectation of 
better relation developing 
between the two countries 
following the Canal Water 
Treaty has been belied. Soon 
after Shri Nehru’s visit to 
Pakistan the Government of 
India took some positive 
steps to settle some of the 
outstanding issues. The Reha- 
bilitation Minister, Mr. 
Khanna, proposed a meeting 
to discuss the immovable 
evacuee property issue in the 
third or the fourth week of 
this month, His Pakistani 
counterpart has declined to 
meet now. When he proposes 
to meet Mr. Khanna he has 
not indicated in his communi- 


cation except expressing a 
pious wish that they should 
meet. 

Mr. Nehru’s reluctance to 


express any opinion on Field- 
Marshal Ayub Khan's fre- 
quent statements is interpret- 
ed as his anxiety not to fur- 
ther deteriorate the Indo- 
Pakistan relations. It is, how- 
ever, realised that the rela- 
tions between two countries 
cannot be maintained on unt 
lateral basis. India has terri- 
torial disputes with Pakistan 
and China; Pakistan grabing 
more territory than the 
Chinese have occupied. In the 
case of China some parts of 
the borders were undetermin- 
ed, but no body could say that 
about Pakistani aggression. 
That has made India’s position 
difficult as she cannot afford 
to adopt different standards 
with different countries. If in 
the case of Pakistan Mr. 
Nehru adopts a lenient atti- 
tude for the sake of good 
relations, that will weaken 
India’s case so far as the dis- 
pute with China is concerned. 


* * * x 


That the Government of 
Assam has been acting con- 
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trary to the Centre’s advice in 
regard to the language hill 
was confirmed by the Prime 
Minister himself. Inspite of the 
condemnation of the State 
Government’s narrow policy in 
regard to the minorities as 
reflected in the Assam debate 
in Parliament the State Gov- 
ernment has proceeded merri- 
ly with the language bill. 


The implications of the 
State Government’s attitude is 
that the Ahamiyas are now 
preparing for disintegration of 
the State. The hill districts 
have already revolted against 
the State Government. The 
Cachar people cannot remain 
silent in the event of the State 
Government adopting such a 
language policy, The Ahamiyas 
appear to be prepared to 
isolate themselves from the 
rest. Some of the Ahamiya 
leaders have made no secret 
of their desire to carve out a 
State comprising the six 
Brahmaputra Valley districts. 


With such undercurrents the 
Centre has to be firm, if the 
border State of Assam is to 
maintain its integrity. It is 
understood the Assam situa- 
tion came in for discussion at 
the meeting of the Central 
Congress Parliamentary Board 
on Oct. 18. The discussion was 
inconclusive, but it indicated 
the distress of the Congress 
High Command over the atti- 
tude of the Assam Government. 
Differences between the State 
Government and the Governor 
have already come to the fore 
with the latter expressing a 
desire to go on long leave. 


Continued from Page 618 


opinion, mobilisation and 
expansion of the neutralist 
camp, and above all, inde- 
fatiguable accumulation of 


goodwill preserving every 


pie of it. (Summary of the 
Presidential .address deli- 
vered on Oct. 21 at the 15th 
anniversary of the United 
Nations celebrated. by the 
Calcutta Association of the 
UNO and the Indian Com- 
mittee for 
CDs a 


Cultural Free 
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Meanwhile 


labour has a problem 
on its hand. It has to 
decide—and soon—whether to 
keep the leader or the bomb. 
Hapily enough, what appeared 
to be irreconcilable at the 
annual conference at Scarbo- 
rough is begining to look like 
not-so-irreconcilable. Both the 
rightists and the leftists are 
talking of compromise, of sav- 
ing the tradition and of saving 
the Movement. What is more, 
each side is accusing the other 
of being, “impossible.” 


1960 is just not Labours 
year, The party was routed in 
the general election. Aneurin 
Bevan died. Mr. Morgan 
Phillips the Iron Man of the 
“party suffered a paralytic 
stroke from which he is slowly 
recovering at present. Whether 
anyone likes it or not, these 
people and the movement and 
tradition they represent have 
come to be regarded by the 
rest of the world as some kind 
of a lighthouse by which to 
pilot the movements and from 
that lighthouse itself is in a 
kind of distress the like of 
which we have never seen. 
There have been revolts with- 
in the party more or less in 
form of walking out of the 
conference hall just as some 
of our members of Lok-Sabha 
do from time to time. Even a 
legal lion like Sir Stafford 
Cripps have done it in his 
greener days. Then they all 
got together and re-entered the 
battle like a refreshed gaint. 

This time, it is not only con- 
flict of personalities but also 
confusion of issues, It was a 
Jabour Government which 
signed the Atlantic treaty, and 
invited the Americans to build 
Atom-bomber bases in Britain. 
The labour assured the Bri- 


By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 
(Our European Correspondent) 


tish voters that they 
never leave the defence organi- 
sation called NATO, Now, they 
have passed a resolution (by 
a slight majority) which goes 
just against those contractual 
obligations of a nation. Some 
years ago, Russia under pres- 
sure from China, cancelled a 
loan promised by her Govern- 
ment to that of Yugoslavia 
because of the supposed ideo- 
logical differences between the 
communist parties of these 
twa countries. This was con- 
demred by the British labour 
as a mockery of internationa! 
legality. The scarborough reso- 
lution to abandon the atomie 
weapons unilaterally, amounts 
to samething. 

It is futile to speculate whe- 
ther the unilateralists at 
Scarborough had anv _ secret 
understanding with the 
Russian leaders to the effect 
that the latter will someway 
or other corroborate the bold 
stand made by the former. in 
the open conference. If so, we 
will know it soon enough. 

For Mr. Frank Cousins the 
trade Union leader is at pre- 
sent in Moscow. It is more 
likely that he will ask Mr, 
Krushchevy and Mr. Suslov the 
party ideologist, “We have 
done our bit. Now, how about 
you”? Mr. Cousins does not 
mince words. He spent the 
major part of his life as 2 
truck-driver. He is tough as 
they come. So is Mr. K and 
his party ideologist Suslov. 
That Mr. Cousins’ straight. 
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will forward approach has made a 


dent on the Russian Gover. 
ment is obvious fram the 
article written by General 
Talensky of the Soviet General 
Staff, last week. To quote ve. 
batim, the general writes, 
“Surprise attack has its advan. 
tages but the opportunity of 
a return blow remains. Nuclear 
war, therefore, is not only | 
dangerous for the victim but 
also for the aggressor him. 
self”. In a totalitarian country 
nobody writes an article that 
without previous consent of 
the higher-ups, Hence it is safe 
to conclude that Mr. Cousins’ 
mission to Moscow as a mes- 
senger of goodwill and nego: 
tiator of peace has not alto- 
gether gone in vain. But to say 
that Russia has secretly decid: 
ed to destroy her nuclear wea 
pons and accept neutral ins- 
pection of her atomic armoury 
will be sheer lunacy. If Mr 
Cousins return home empty 
handed, his own followers are 
likely to turn on him for hav- 
ing misused their votes which 
not only failed to bring Russia 
into world nuclear disarma 
ment but also nearly split the 
labour movement and estrang: 
ed Britain from her vital ally 
the United States. That might 
enhance the desire for unity 
within the Labour parties. 
Thousands have joined m 
anti-nuclear really in Trati 
gar square. But the reac 
of an average Englishman i 
that they donot repres 
even a fraction of the 50 es: 
lion people of the island 4 
does it have any effect gdi 
Pentagon and Kremlin Taal 
possess the Pashupat 255s 
To complicate the bua 
France has developed her onal 
independent atomic ars 
however small may it be $ 


M 
Whatever the outcome of a 


nd 


Cousins’ mission ant within 
deep may be the rift 
Union 


the British trade A 
the Labour party, there i | 
little doubt that the WA reir 
factions are coming oa Gait’ 
senses and they as Mi- ,, 
skell said, “shall survive: 
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By VICTOR ALBA 
(Our Own Correspondent) 


M Dr Cas” RENE 
result of the Presidential 
election cannot be foretold, but 
whoever wins, the youth will 
have the day. 


In political parlance, to he 
young means to have an age, 
ranging from 49 to 50. The 
age of the present President is 
70: he is the oldest of Ameri- 
can Presidents. All his depart- 
mental Secretaries and advi- 
sors are mostly above 50 and 


generally are on the wrong 
side of 60. 
Since the period of Roose- 


velt, the Governmental power 
is for practical purposes in the 
hands of persons who are 
above 60. He recruited some 
younger people. But they have 
grown old now and have mono- 
polished responsible Democra- 
tic Party Positions for the last 
two decades. In the Republi- 
can Party, the old age is more 
Marked since the Party was 
out of power for 20 years and 
those who could not be in a 
position under Roosevelt got 
into jobs under Eisenhower. 


This biological phenomenon 
explains certain attitudes 
taken by the USA Administra- 
tion. The ideology of the USA 
Government is not merely 
Consrvative but almost an 
anachronism in these days. 


The fact that the majority 
of legislators who are Demo- 
cratic and the Republican ad- 
Ministration have to approve 
Certain laws and adopt such 
attitude as are not conserva- 
tive but are results of trans- 
actions more to younger peo- 
Ples likings, justly proves the 
Need for the political leader- 
ship in the USA to be re 
Bese by infusion of young 


ALL ARE YOUNG 


ants two Presidential candi- 
ates—Nixon and Kennedy 


s 
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are now 47 and 43 respectively. 
Thanks to television debates, 
meetings and Press Confer- 
ences, the country could come 
to think that none of the can- 
didates are hotheaded, adven- 
turous, or not un-posted with 


facts and figures. What is 
more, tha general impression 
is that both of them 
are better equipped than 
other leaders of the 


Parties to study the problems 
facing the country and to find 
their solutions. Their general 
culture (above all of Kennedy) 
their study, their tastes, their 
unerring judgement to select 
collaborators and advisers, 
demonstrate a maturity which 
is not found in other Party 
Leader above 60, who are but 
products of another age and 
who are, at least superfaceally, 
not known to be capable of 
adopting themselves to newer 
realities. 


Whatever may be thought 
of them, Nixon and Kennedy 
are the products of new reali- 
ties and their political make- 
up is conditioned by these rea- 
lities. Reasonably, the details 
of their knowledge and their 
understanding of these are 
more modern than those of 
their elders. Therefore who 
ever wins the election, the 
position cf the USA in world 
will change in the context of 
this perspective. In other fields 
too. this offensive from the 
youth is being increasingly 
manifest. The overall direction 
of both the parties is being 
shifted from the older people 
to younger hands. The advi- 


sors of both the candidates 
are almost under 50, Nixon 
has, for directing his electoral 
campaign, Robert H. Finch 


now only 34 years of age. 
Equally too 34 is the age of 
Kennedy’s campaign Mana- 
ger—his brother Robert. . 
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The Publie Relations head 
cf the Democratic nominee is 
Lawrence F, O’Brien aged 43, 


that of Nixon is Stanley 
McCaffrey also aged 48. 
Nixon’s Press Secretary is 


aged 42, Kennedy’s is 35. Even 
among the technical experts 
of the candidates on interna- 
tional politic, economics, and 
sociology, youths predominate. 


In the General Assembly of 
the U. N. O., American delega- 
tion lacks in young person- 
nel, while most of the repre- 
sentatives from Asian & Afri- 
can States and those from 
Communist blocks as also as 
some from the western coun- 
tries are aged below 50. 


THE SHIFTING TRENDS 


In the ‘Primaries’ election 
(where each party members 
make a choice of candidates 


for the posts) the majority of 
foe elected are below 40, and 
quite a number of them are 
below 30. The next Congress 
shall have more youths in its 
composition. Even among the 
Senators, youths are making 
their appearance and that ins- 
pite of the tradition that reser- 
ves the posts of senators for 


experienced and retiring politi- ` 


cians. 


Nelson Rockfeller, for exam: 
ple, is an imposing figure 
though quite an youth consi- 
dering cthers occupying the 
political scene. The impatience 
and ardour of youth exaspera- 
ted not only by the lack of 
opportunities in the last eight 
years but also by nature of 
halting decisions as well aS 
absence of any measure of in- 
novations, appear to have per- 
colated to general voters. It is 
quite likely that number of 


youthful electors shall be big- 


ger than before. 


All these shall have pro- 
found influence on the politi- 


cal who's who and consequent- 
ly shall affect the politics after 


1961. 
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* You may find such a number already painted on the 


wall by your door. Or, perhaps, you will soon find 
one. 


You will be identified and counted in the next census 
by this number. _This number is, therefore, your 
census number. Please make sure that this number 


is preserved intact, and help the population census 
in every way. 


Any information that you give is strictly confidential 
and fully protected. 
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Calcutta : An Analysis 


By ASIT KUMAR 


HEN th Corporation of 

Calcutta is in session news 
items cannot help coming out 
in papers from time to time 
about its proceedings. They 
often speak how the councillors 
of Calcutta Corporation or 
city fathers as they are pomp- 
ously called, fight (not merely 
verbally, always) among them- 
selves for half an hour over an 
issue of procedure scheduled 
for 10 minuts; how important 
office-bearers are physically 
thrown out; and sọ on. 
year the councillors had the 
unique tact of electing two 
mayors. Not a mean feat even 
by their own standards.! How- 
ever, such reports make little 
impression. Hardly any one is 
surprised, even if momentari- 
ly shocked. For it is all a part 
of the general routine of cor- 
poration business. It works 
that way. The citizens take 


such things for granted and 
Calcutta | Corporatiqn sits 
smugly complacent on this 


Secure basis of general apathy 
and over-all resignation. 


And yet Calcutta .is a city 
that requires some attention 
She gets it of a sort though! 
The Time magazine once spat 
blood and fire at it. So does 
the Prime Minister of India 
Whenever he can, from his 
Olympian height, oblivious of 
his responsibilities to a part 
of his mother land. Strange 
bed-fellows one might say but 
there they are. The endless pro- 
cessions of destituted men and 
Women waving red flags and 
Shouting revolutionary slogans 
Set on their nerves. 


In the face of such ‘out- 
Tages’ the local patriots get 
Worked up and it restores 


One’s faith in human nature 


oot, 
BT carne 


This ` 


to see local patriotism work- 
ing up righteous indignation! 
Here is some genuine attach- 
ment, one might say, in a 
world of cynical unsentimen- 
tality, a deep rooted sense of 
belonging in an aimless ato- 
mistic world. The local patriots 
become vocal about the glo- 
ries of the city, mostly past 
glories, and talk endlessly of 
the great men who had lived 
or died here but rarely of any- 
thing else. And in this sort of 
controversy the issues con- 
fronting the city, the problems 
of everyday life for five mil- 
lion people gets buried. Cal- 
cutta becomes an idea and peo- 
ple start talking for and 
against it as they choose. 


Yet, the city and its -prob- 
lems are real, glaringly so, 
even to a casual observer. One 
need not delve into details. 
Even a bare statement 
of facts will be enough. 
In the city proper, about 
27 lacs of people are 
forced to live in an area of 37 
square miles. In other words, 
the population per square mile 
we exclude ‘Tallygunge the 
comes close to about 75000 ft. 
population per acre in the city 
is 135. Between twenty to 
twenty five per cent of this 
teeming population lives in 
bustees or slums which have 
no filtered water supply or 
other sanitary facilities. The 
magnitude of population pres- 
sure can be fully realised if 
only we include the population 
of the industrial areas mostly 
to the month and west 
of Calcutta. The population 
of this “Greater Calcutta” is 
officially stated to be about 
46 million (India, 1960, Govt. 
of India publication) ang 

r 


> 


quite.a large number of peð: — 
ple flock to the city proper from 
this area every day adding, 
agouisingly, to the pressure 
on its meagre facilities for 
transport and conservancy. 


The results of such a combi- 
nation of overcrowding and 
unhygienic surroundings are 
what one would expet them to sa 
be. This is possibly the only x 
city in the world where cholera ; 
is endemic and one gets used 
to associate this disease with 
the summer months in Cal- 
cutta. Formerly Shanghai- 
shared ithis ‘privilege’ but it 
does not do So any more, Offi- 
cial conscience is soothed by 
the stereotyped campaigns 
against cut fruits and street 
vendors but nothing has yet 
been done to increase the fil- 
tered water supply or extend 
it to the bustees which alone 
can eleminate cholera. The 
filtered water-storage tank for 
the city (the famous Tallah- 
Tank) was erected in 1911 and 
‘since then the supply of filter- 
ed water has remained static b> 
although pupulation has in- ris 
creased by about 300 per cent. 


What is however no less re- 
markable is the character of 
“local patriotism” that can 
still make itself heard in this 
area. When some months ago 
a team of international experts ¥ 
submitteed a scheme that 
would augment the supply of 
filtered water and ensure pro: 
per drainage of “Greater Cal- 
cutta”? and thus eleminate cho-. 
lera as an endemic disease, all 
the affected municipalities that ~~ 
had sometime or other been 


area because that would go 
against their democratic 
rights! It is this extremely = 
retrograde character of the 

vested interests which is at 


- 
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root of the seemingly immov- 
able misery cf this region. To 
understand why it is so is 
possibly the proper field of en- 
quiry of a student of social 
Science, And one has to try to 
be such and to look a bit deep- 
er if one wants to suggest re- 
medies which is more than 
what I set before myself when 
I started writing this article. 
Yet, to understand the peculiar 
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problems of Calcutta one must 
get to know the problems 
created by a concentration of 
foreign and non-indigenous 
capital on the top of non- 
indigencus labour and indigen- 
cus professional and middle 
classes, among whom again 


there is little mutual contact. 
he general picture is made of 
the callous unconcern 
economically 


of the 


ruling classes, 
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‘Kasavubu, 


and the dumb apathy of th 
working ones, none of Who $ 
fecl ner even are at Homa 
here and between the tis 
inadequacy of the $ 


: middl 
classes who claim to represent 


ell and in effect represent 
none and are always on the re. 
treat. It is this singular juxta. 
position ot social factors in- 
tertwined with economic diyi. 
sicns that stands as the great. 
est stumbling block against 
any forward move that one 
may be tempted to suggest fop 
the improvement of Caleutta 
as a whole. This city has 4 
split personality and like all 
schizophrenics is driven to al. | 


ternate swings cf frenzy and 
acy sion without 
ing a way out 
chaos, 


ever find. 
of its moral 


Continued from Page 616 


it must be said to the credit 


of Dag Hammarskjoeld that 
he has broadened, lengthened 
end stretched out the fune 


ticns of the U.N.O. to a new 
measure of effectiveness. With 


the substantial increase in 
the number of Afro-Asian 
membership, the U.N.O. can 


no longer remain a close pre 
serve for the white nations 
nor merely of the so-called 
Great Powers, but must gra- 
dually change its character to 
be the champion more of the 


smaller nations than of the 
bigger ones. This process iS 
also being helped by the 


rivalry of the two .giants of 
East and West, giving the 
small nations the muci 
necded safeguard against the 
covetionsness of both the 
rivals. It is for this reason 
that Cuba still remains fref 
from the violent effects $ 
American fury, and Cong? 
Tshombe 2 


Mobutu with the Belgians * 


their back have not the 
swept off the stage bY of 
Russian blast in favour 
Lumumba. nas 
Thus the Cold War hat 
saved the werld from a of 
ene, helped liberation 


small nations and, along Sing | 
the U.N.O. with its chanel, | 
character, is protecting and | 
maticns from the greed aled | 
machination of the 50 an 
bearers of the White 
Burden. 
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div, Í MExce: Fidel Castro is a 

eat. phenomenon and the phe- 

inst nonon will have far reaching 

one results. It is difficult to say 

for what shall be the ultimate 

atta í fate of the cubans, though dis- 

ai | quiet, on this score is gene- 

mi rally being more and more 

and felt. , But it is sure that 

and. ‘Tidelism’ has been the main 

oral cause that led the U. S. A. 
break off with Dictator Trujil- 
lo and the Dominican Repub- 

— lic and to advance a sum of 

5 600 million cf dollars for the 
development cf Latin America. 

edit Again Castro has Caused a 

hat break in the flow of the move- 

ned ments and has aroused dissen- 

ine: tion inside the democratic 

1eW parties—leftists as well as the 

Jith centrists. 

in 

sian In Latin America there are 

can a number of  parties—who 

pre may be described revolution- 

ons ary nationalists —and whose 

lled principles appear to be similar, 

sra- all being inspired more or less 


to by the theories of Victor Raul 


the Haya de La Torre the founder 
the of APRA of Peru. In these 
is parties may be found the peo- 
the ple from the midle class, the 
of working class and also agri- 
the culturists. Their programme is 
ich- based of on Socialism, nationa- 
the lism and reform. They don’t 
the Propose to establish socialist 
son States but want some guaran- 
ree ‘tee of social justice and a limit 
of to Capitalists’ power. They are 
0'5 anti-imperialists and not out 
and and anti-Americans. They are 
at manifestly against Commu- 
sen nism although for reasons 
the entirely different from Wash: 
of ington. Besides, Communists 


Bere always attacked such par- 
ies accusing them of being 
sa Perialists’ agents and as 
Erving the bourgeoisie. 


eae these parties ` are 
into with a scism or division 
the their ranks , provoked by 

Minority groups, who like 
aa extremism of Fidel Castro 
And also to some extent by the 
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Fidelism and its Impact 


(Our Own Correspondent) 


international 
“Widelism”. 


A POWERFUL DANGER 


standing of 


The divisions in the rank 
and file of the revolutionary 
nationalist parties constitute 


a grave danger to democracy. 
In Latin-America, it is only 
two to five years that demo- 
cratic regimes have been res- 
tored in majority of the states. 
Besides the regime in Cuba, 
Dictatorship is found only in 
three states, in others demo- 
eracy is trying to get stabilis- 
ed. Therefore, democracy is 
still new. The younger genera- 
tions have passed the appren- 
ticeship stage. Fundamentally 
democracy rests to be realised 
by the nationalist-revolutisn- 
ary movement initiated these 
parties, who are clearly demo- 
cratic by their programme, as 
by their history. 


Naturally the movement gets 
weakned by the internal divi- 
sion of the parties. This weak- 
ness gives a new impetus to 
Communists and also. to all 
reactionary forces. It is quite 
possible that in such a situa- 
tion when the democratic par- 
ties are not likely to be strong, 
that army should be tempted 
to take the way to Power. The 
democracy in Latin America, 
hardly strong enough, in con- 
valscent stage and therefore 
in an acute stage of sufferings. 
And the only people who are 
likely to gain- in the end if 
their conditions do not 
{mprove, are the Communists. 

What parties stand for the 
national revolutionary move: 
ment in Latin America? The 
foremost are the APRA of 
Peru and ‘the Democratic 
Action’ party of Venezuela, 
founded by Venezuela's presl- 
dent Romulo Betancourt. Next 
come the ‘Febrerist Party’ of 
Paragauy (now in exile), the 
party that made national revo- 

ent in Bolivia 


lution movem 
and ete revolution possible 


though out of power 


è 


Ag the fact that thi 


since 


barty of Costo Rica founded 
ex-president Jose Figueres. The 
following parties also rep 
sent nationalist revolutionary — 
movement in Latin America: 
The Revolutionary Party of 
Guatemala, the Liberal Party 
of Honduras, the Revolutionary 
Institution of Mexico, the 
Authentic and Revolutionary 
Democratic Party of Cuba 
(now in exile) and certain 
cther parties also now in exile 
of Dominican Republic and r 
Nicarguaya, and some groups i 
now supporting Jaino Quadros s 
in Brazilian election. 


AN IMPORTANT REUNION 


The Major nationalists revo- 
lutionary parties are gathering 
In a reunion in Lima, Peru. 
They aim to take a positive 
stand against Castro. and pur: 
pose to find out a solution of 
the pressing problems of Latin 
America, A major revolution G 
is in progress in the continent 
of Latin America. The main, 4 
parties that initiated the revo- 
lution and took pains to fix 
the objective of the -revolution, 
find now being bypassed by 
the revolution in progress. It is 
time they should co-ordinate ~ 
their actions and try to take 
the lead in this big change of 
social transformation already 
in action. Such are the objec- 
tives of the reunion in Lima. 


- Against ‘Fidelism’ the revo- 
lutionary nationalist parties — 
have expressed their solidarity 
with the principles of Cuban 
revolutionaris and have affirm: 
ed the right of Cubans to keep 
cuba free from all Imperialis 
and totalitarian influence, They 
have expressed the desire that 
_the Cuban revolution shoul 
not be utilised against dem 
cratic movement and should — 
culminate in the establishm 


In a firm declaration, 
parties have stressed on 
‘continental character of 
Latin American probl 


‘cannot be resolve: 
the alliance be 
class, the V 


HE bee in Mr. F. L. Lucas’s 
bonnet is now the problem 
of over-population, and he dis- 
cusses it with the effectiveness 
of a convinced crusader in The 
Greatest Problem and Other 
Essays (Cassell, 30sh). Mr. 
Lucas gives it 35 pages of sen- 
sible discussion, in the hope 
that intelligent people will 
realise the urgency of the prob- 
lem; his case—that unless some- 
thing is done immediately and 
authoritatively the human race 
will face a super-crisis before 
the century is out—is presented 
with unusual clarity, read- 
ability, and charming literary 
allusions. 


Among the other essays are 
“On Happiness”, “The Menace 
of Science to the Humanities”, 
“The Personality and Poetry of 
Housman”, and a splendid one 
on “Translation”, which should 
be read by anyone interested in 
the complex mechanics of ren- 
dering literature from one lan- 
guage to another. Mr. Lucas 
explains how the best-loved 
stanza in FitzGerald’s Omar is 
; not really a translation : 


A book of verses underneath 
the bough, 


A jug of wine, a loaf of 
bread and thou 


Beside me singing in the 
wilderness 


Ah, wilderness were para- 
dise enow. 


In the original, the girlis “a 
comely youth”; there is no 
bough, only a treeless land- 
= Scape; instead of the “book of 
verses” there is “fine wheaten 
ur.” 

Ca 


Narayana Menon’s docto- 
Which first appeared 


ittle 
va 


ve 


Books to Come siizes by Arya Samaj Foundation Chennai and eGangotriwardians, Parisians, Scots, 
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tions made to Yeatsian scholar- 
ship after 1942. MacNeice, 
Hone, Henn, Jeffares, Gibbon 
are not so much as mentioned. 
Dr. Menon pursues a lonely, un- 
remitting course of trying 
singlehanded to unravel Yeats’s 
symbolism in the different 
stages of his development. His 
study is useful for its analysis 
of the purification of language 
that Yeats effected in his at- 
tempt to stick to the homely, 
the spoken and the Anglo- 
Saxon word; this concision per- 
vades his last poems, to which 
Dr. Menon does scant justice. 
(Yeats’s Indian poems are also 
dismissed as “naive”). 


% 


In Shakespeare as Collabora- 
tor (Methuen, 16sh.) Professor 
Kenneth Muir discusses the ex- 
tent to which Shakespeare 
might have had a hand in the 
composition of Edward III, The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, Pericles 
and the lost Cardenio. His me- 
thod is to spot “image-clusters”, 
Similarities in form, particularly 
weak endings, unstop lines and 
feminine endings. The Shakes- 
peare Apocrypha has baffled 
scholars, and much of Profes- 
sor Muir’s work is also “hints 
and guesses, hints followed by 
guesses,” but he is the best- 
equipped person to do such a 
job, as his two volumes on 
Shakespeare’s Sources testify. I 
wonder though why Arden of 
Feversham and A Yorkshire 
Tragedy are not discussed; the 
first might be by Kyd, the 
second by Heywood, but no less 
an authority than the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography suggests 
that Shakespeare had a hand in 
their composition. 


2 


Plays of the Year (Elek, 
20 sh.), edited by J. C. Trewin, 
1s now in its twentieth volume 
in the series, offering “The Ed- 
wardians” (by V. Sackville- 
West, adapted by Ronald Gow), 
‘Rollo” (by Marcel Archard, 


adapted by Felicity Douglas), 


“Heart of Bruce’ (by Hugh 
Ross” Williamson), and “The 
d of Murder” (by William 


Varied fare: 


Ed- 


very English English; a | 
Twenties, modern Paris, Middl 
Ages, a modern murder. 
thing here for every tas 


Gi 


Som 
te, 


I am reviewing 
Roditi’s Dialogues on A 
company of purely literar 
books because it is a remark. 
able work of the imagination as 
well as an excellent piece of 
interpretative reporting, In 
many ways it is reminiscent of 
the Paris Review interviews 
which appeared under the edi- 
torship of Malcolm Cowley, in 
which eminent writers Were 
needled into giving out truths 
about themselves and their 
works. M. Roditi describes in- 
terviews with Chagall, Marini, 
Morandi, Miro, Kokoschka, Bar- 


Edouarg 
rt in the 


bara Hepworth, Tchelitchey, 
Munter, Paolozzi, Herman, 
Henry Moore, and Fahr-el- 


Nissa Zeid—all artists of excep- 
tional calibre, who provide 
some truly illuminating answers 
to M. Roditi’s clever questions, 


“Man remains the great ques- 
tion mark,” says Tchelitchew. 
“A man may speak about him- 
self and honestly affirm that 
such an area of his personality 
is inhabited by wild beasts or 
monstrous fish-eating savages; 
then you go and explore that 
area, and find no lions and n0 
savages at all.” And so on, in 
an elaborate digression, until M. 
Roditi politely remarks, ‘Tm 
afraid we are now wandering 
off the main track of our dis- ) 
cussion ... Lets return to î 
definition ...” This marvellous 
ability to return to the poinh 
so well employed by the GRE 
tioner in these interviews 
makes them engrossing readil® 
Here is discussion which a 
never allowed to peter out Oe 
inconsequentialities, into 7 
gossip, into personal reminls 
cence. M. Roditi brings it A | 
to an artistic-literary UW | 
each of these interviews © 
delight to the mind, and 
grounded on healthy 
appreciation. 
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De. Neres Chandra Ghose. 
3M.B.B.S., Ayurved-Acharye, 
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Adhyaksha— Dr, Joges Chandra Grose, 
M.A . Ayurved-sastri, F.C-S. Londen). 
M.C.S America), formerly Professer 


of Chemistry. Bhogalper College. 
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The Metric System of Weights and Measures) has come 
into force in Customs and Central Excise 

from October 1, 1960. 

Rateg off duties are expressed in terms of metric units. 
The rates have been converted to their nearest 
practicable equivalents in metric units. 
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A NOTABLE OMISSION 


N ASPECT of the recent deliberations of the All India — 
Congress Committee that has not received the atten- 
tion due to it by virtue of its implications for the future 
solidarity of the country was its failure formally to take. 
cognisance of the tragic happenings in Assam. The Prime 
Minister—whose dominating influence over the Congress 
organiaztion was reaffirmed by the AL.C.C.’s adoption of 
the resoltuion for having one-third of the Working Com- 
mittee members elected which it had rejected in the pre- 
vious session—had characterised the Assam happenings 
as the “most ghastly tragedy” that had overtaken the 
country since the advent of independence. The national 
Parliament had underlined the seriousness of the occur- 
rences by holding special discussions in both the Houses 
and by calling upon the Government to hold an enquiry 
with a view to determining the factors that had brought 
about such a tragedy and bringing the guilty to book. 
The Congress had officially decided to send a represen; 
tative—Shri A. P. Jain—to have a deep look into the 
conduct of Congresmen before, during, and since the 
July riots ; several other political parties had also adopted 
resolutions on similar lines. (What has come out of these, 
we leave out of consideration for the moment). In short, 
the gravity of the developments in Assam had, been 
admitted by all sections of public opinion in the country 
including the Government of India and the Congress 
Party’s Working Committee. And yet when Congressmen 


from all over India had an opportunity to meet and — 


discuss matters of national and international importance 
t so much as even 


the issue of the crisis in Assam was no 
raised during the discussion in the committees or in the 

open session. No doubt the matter was privately discussed . 
by the leaders put nothing could substitute for a full 
scale discussion by the AICC. But the AICC did not 
consider it that important. It would have seeme 
incredible a few weeks earlier, but nevertheless this is — 


what has happened. He 


The implications of this failure will become clear 
some of the important details of the happening in eC 
weeks are kept in mind. The anti-Bengali pogrom, 
has been sought to be ascribed to the Assamese’ loi 
their mother tongue, resulted in the. uprooting, 
to official statistics, of -52,000 Bengalis. | ae 
should have induced every thinking pe 
ponder, Certainly every ~ i 
the language 
entitled to the protectio: 
guarantees within the co; 
it is so—and who é 
rises, how W 
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Governments—at the Centre 
and in Assam—done every- 
thing in their power to 
re prevent such an eventuali- 
ge ty? The reply to this 
: question is a ‘no’ in the cas2 
of both. The next question 
is, why? Another—more 
important—question is, how 
have the Governments 
3 behaved since the ugly days 
f of July? Have they done 
everything that is necessary 

to make good the loss 
suffered by the minorities 
and to restore mutual 
confidence among the 
various linguistic groups ? 
These are important ques- 
tions about which Congress- 
men in general should have 
normally been very much 
concerned. This concern 
could not become less 
pronounced by what has 
actually taken place in 
Assam instead. Ignoring the 
protests of the Bengalis 
and the hill people as well 

= 4s the advice of central 
government—Shri Chaliha 
has since refuted the Prime 
Minister by saying that the 
Centre’s advice had not 
been received by his 
Government until after the 
State Legislature had 
approved the motion for 

= Consideration of the 
language bill—the Assam 
Government, under the 
_ goading of the Assam 
_ Provincial Congress Commi- 
ttee, not only went back on 


in official 
guage would be intro- 
duced without the concurr- 
e of the minorities 
ut actually passed 


by the Assam and the 
Central Governments has 
keen the strengthening of 
the fissiparous elements 
within the country. The 
Bengalis in Cachar have 
been less belligerent in 
public; but then this has 
resulted in their grievances 
being relegated to the 
background.. The Central 
leadership of the Congress 
Party has been concerned 
not so much with the 
Bengalis’ grievances as with 
those of the hill people 
although they stand in the 
same position vis-a-vis the 
State Government—indi- 
rectly thus encouraging the 
belief that only resort to 
indiscipline and disruption 
can enable one to have his 
point of view considered 
and accepted. 


The Central Government’s 
policy, reportedly, is one of 
“wait and see” in the hope 
that “things will settle 
down” in Assam. It is true 
that every wound is healed 
by time. But can humanity 
for that matter turn a blind 
eye to all the wrongs 
committed in the contempo- 
rary world? What then 
would remain of civilization 
and leadership? To preach 
such a policy in face ‘of 
definite acts of injustice is 
tantamount to upholding 
the jungle law of ‘might is 
right’ Which makes 
nonsense of the constitution, 
government and the system: 
of political parties. This. js 
the grave issue that has 
been posed by the AICC’s 
failure to deal with the 
Assam ‘problem and the 
Central Government’s con- 


tinued inability to grapple 


with it with a firm hand. 


~ larly maladroit 
eed toenn 


CUBA AND USA 
S-CUBAN relations 
persaps never before be 

less cordial. The conduct o 
both the Governments Provides 
an amazing spectacle, neither 
of whom has done the least to 
spare the other’s feeling on an 
matter. The position taken by 
the US Government has not 
been easy to understand at least 
in this country although it can- 
not at the same time be said 
that Dr. Castro’s Government 
has always succeeded in giving 
evidence of that restraint and 
sobriety which are so essential 
a qualification for every Gov- 
ernment. The US State Depart- 
ment has betrayed a peculiar 
ineptitude in its dealings with 
the Government of Dr. Castro 
by not only having continued in 
its support tc the Batista regime 
even when its unpopularity had 
been unmistakably patent but 
actually projecting that pro- 
Batista policy in its dealings 
with the Castro Government. 
The US criticism of Dr. Castro 
was not restricted to inter- 
national policies but was extend- 
ed to a public denunciation of 
many of the measures Dr. 
Castro adopted for rationalizing 
the economic set-up in Cuba. 
He was openly labelled as a 
communist in the influential 
section of the American Press 
and his regime was sought to be 
equated with the sprearhead of 
internal communism in the 
Western Hemisphere. The justi- 
fication for such a policy 18 
hardly apparent. If the Cuban 
Government had sought aid 
from the Communist camp it 
did so more out of its fear of 
US intervention than for its 
pro-Communist political predi- 
lections, although undoubtedly 
subsequent developments have 
increasingly tended to push 3 
towards a greater reliance 0f 
Communist aid. Even now, how? 
ever, that need not prove a 
evitable, provided both the U i 
and Cuba do not consider 


below their dignity to do som? 


rethinking, 


It is sad to note, v 
that the US policy has stl 


tion. The dispatch of 1450 Be 
Marines to the GuantaD nd 
naval bases at Cuba's east eM 
on what was officially desci? 
as “shore leave? was a parte ; 
move Wi), 
stance 


sub 
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have 
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egations of US aggres- 
Cuban ans against Cuba. The 
US readily saw the blunder and 
s since withdrawn the 
M. Khrushchev ex- 
pectedly has not let the oppor- 
tunity g0 without giving the 
Americans another rap in the 
face. He has said that he hoped 
the US Administration would 
allow his offer of sending 
rockets to Cuba to remain 
“symbolic” and would not be 


marines. 


foolish enough to compel the 
Russians to “confirm” it by 
actually sending the rockets. As 


matters stand, the US can reply 
to this insult only by invad- 
ing Cuba which it would not do 
for very good reasons of na- 
tional and international policy. 
The responsibility for subject- 
ing the nation to such public 
humiliation must be ascribed to 
the Eisenhower Administration. 


The US complaint to the Or- 
ganisation for American States 
that Cuba was importing Soviet 
and Czech arms to foment 
revolution in other Latin Ame- 
rican States is as naive as the 
rest of its Cuban policy is, be- 
cause Cuba as such can never 
pose a threat to the USA. If 
the import of arms had been the 
only deciding factor, Dr. Castro 
heed not have come to power, 
since his opponent Batista had 
not only had his national gen- 
darmerie but also the backing 
of one of the mightiest of world 
Rpts. the USA on his side. 
f Dr. Castro has already be- 
come something of a legend 
Bone the people of Latin Ame- 
eae many of whom apparently 
oes upon him as a saviour, it 
S not because that he is mighty 
Be because his policies have 
b €n up to now dictated more 
y the needs of the people than 
y uies of any outside power. 
E of Latin American 
ee has been that it is too 
sone dominated by an outside 
any €r—the USA—to admit of 
ares smooth democratic pro- 
thát D It is significant to note 
dietat r. Castro’s is not the only 

eee regime in the area. 
One however, differentiates 
meee others is that he re- 
the ee S the native forces while 
in ec HR, represents those 
ly hop a Tt is to be fervent- 
Nistratic that the next Admi- 
the folly in the USA would see 
i opine of following such an 
t al policy and. would 

a more conciliatory atti- 


c to the demand for econo- nations. 


Sap x 
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U.N.O. In The Crucible 


QN the occasion of the 

fifteenth anniversary of 
the U.N.O. last week, this 
column touched on the 
origin and purpose of the 
U. N. Organization and the 
sea change itis going 
through in all respects. 
Congo bids fair to be the 
crucible in. which the 
transformation is taking 
place and Shri Rajeswar 
Dayal, the Chief U.N.O. 
representative on the spot 
appears to be acting as the 
man of destiny. Whether 
the eleven-member Security 
Council is to be enlarged to 
make it more representative 
of the present character of 
the 99-member U.N.O., oF 
whether the Secretary- 
General should be replaced 
by a triumvirate to repre- 
sent the so-called three 
blocks as imagined by 
Russia, or assisted by a 
Council of Advisers as 
proposed by the Prime 
Minister of India, are mat- 
ters that do not press for an 
immediate answer. What is 
imminent at this moment 1s 
ihe change in the function 
of the U.N.O. that is being 
forced upon it by events as 
they are happening in 
i E 
mic independence by the people 
in Latin America. That would 
certainly help Dr. Castro rid 
himself of some of his present 
anti-US complexes. Such a 
change of policy, again, cannot 
but have an encouraging effect 
on US relations with the smaller, 


niai 5 
coomani Gurukul | 


Congo. Shri Rajeswar Dayal 
has been driven to a posi- 
tion when he has to 
outhorise the U.N.O. soldires 
to shoot at sight any of the 
so-called armed men of Col. 
Mobutu caught indulging In 
the ‘soldier’ like activities 
of loot, arson and rape and 
disturbing the peace of the 
city in Leopoldville. It may 
so happen that ‘Premier 
Tshombe’s massacre of the 
insurgent Baluba tribesmen 
shall have to be stopped by 
the U.N.O. soldiers by 
shooting some of the Katan- 
ga police trrops. And if the 
Belgians making a surrepti- 
tious re-entry into the 
Congo through Katanga 
continue in their mischiev- 
cus activities inspite of the 
strong notes of the Secreta- 
ry-General and the on-the 
spot directives of Shri 
Rajeswar Dayal, no body 
knows whether a clash be- 
tween the U. N. O. forces 


and the Belgians can 
be avoided for a long 
time. The situation is 
such that either the 


U. N. ©. has to enforce 
peace in the Congo even 
With the force of arms, if 
necessary, and thereby 
create for all time a new 
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: Peas vubu and company. In the 
zt first case the U.N.O. rises to 
E>. the height of a real power 
for peace, in the second it 
begins its journey down- 
ward the slope to disinte- 
gration. 

The U. N. O. Charter for- 
bids ‘interference in the 
internal affairs’ of any coun- 
try, or the use of force in 
the ‘military’ sense. In the 
Congo, at the moment, it is 
very difficult to set the 
limits where internal affairs 
end or use for force crosses 
into the forbidden region of 
‘military use’. If peace is 
to be maintained against 
armed and  indisciplined 
bandits going by the name 
of ‘troops,’ or against dis- 
guised and perfidious Bel- 
gians who will not keep 
faith either with their for- 
mer ‘subject’ or with the 
U.N.O.; and if the U.N.O. 
has to do its assigned task 
of helping the Congolese to 
govern themselves by esta- 
blishing a democratic Gov- 
ernment of the people and 
to stabilise that Govern- 
_ ment both“ politically and 

economically, then it is 

high time the U.N.O. were 
allowed to use its force 
effectively to put down all 
enemies of the freedom and 

integrity of Congo. In a 

dynamic and ever-changing 

current of events as in the 

Congo, ‘interference ın in- 
ternal affairs’ and ‘military 
use of force’ should have 
= connotatious according to 
the context of the’ situation 
and perspective of the end 
in view, and Shri Rajeswar 


retion must be relied upon 
nd upheld to save both 
le Congo from a re-con- 
and the U.N.O. from 
e futility and col- 


alay’s judgment and dis- ` 


. U.S.A., UK. 


debunking Mr. Patrice 
Lumumba who was, after 
all, the Premier elected by 
a Parliament formed by 
members chosen through 
democratie processes under 
the auspices of the Belgians 
themselves. But it was 
equally the fault of Mr. 
Lumumba who played the 
chameleon by changing 
colour from morning to noon 
and noon to evening in the 
course of a single dav. 
Crying ‘help’! to Russia in 
the morning and dying for 
the U.S.A.’s_ friendship in 
the evening, with singing 
hallelujah, in between, at 
noon for the U.N.O. and 
appealing to it to act as the 
Saviour, this volatile gentle- 
man betrayed a_ political 
immaturity which put the 
West on its guard and 
brought all the badgering of 
Mr. Khrushchev on the 
devout head of poor Mr. 
Hammarskjoeld. It remain- 
ed for Shri Rajeswar Dayal 
to show to the world that 
in spite of occasional errors 
of judgment, the U.N.O. 
representative was no par- 
tisan and no respector of 
persons or nations, but was 
Going the duty assigned to 
him in the midst of unex- 
pectedly difficult circums- 
tances and at tremendous 
personal risk. 


It is obvious that the 
situation has been sought 
to be completely bedevilled 
by the Belgians who left 
the Congo with a great deal 
of mental reservation and 
staged a boisterous come- 
back within four days of 
their leaving, and are now 
playing hide and seek with 
the U.N.O. with secret sym- 
pathy and assistance fom 
the big brothers of the 
and France. 
Mobutu’s bragging declara- 
tion that he had found other 
sources of money than the 


U.N.O.’s for the Salary of 

his soldiers tells its own tale 
And Tshombe’s declaration 
of independence for Ka. 
tanga, the diamond State 
and the truculence of South 


Kasai, the mining province 
3 


Kasavuvu’s preference fop 
a loose federation anq 
Mobutu’s claim to have 


established the only recog- 
uisable Government in the 
Congo — as against the 
suspect, Patrice Lumumbas 
stand for a united national 
State with a Parliament for 
all Congo—point to tha 
same old game of the colo- 
nial powers that played 
havoc with the unity of 
Ireland, india, Korea, Viet- 
nam and other countries 
with great success and just 
failed in Cyprus. ` The 
left-handed salute paid to 
the U.N.O. fiag on the anni- 
versary day by the wives 
of the representatives of 
some of these ‘great powers’ 
and their concerted absence 
from the ceremoniai parade 
by the U.N.O. troops have 
blown away even the ‘fig- 
leaf’ with which they sought 
to hide their support for 
the upstart ‘col’ Mobutu 
who is being gradually de 
flated by Shri Rajeswat 
Dayal. 


But whatever may be the 
design of these ‘champion 
of the U.N.O. in regard t0 
the Congo, the days“ ° 
‘Hoare-Laval’ conspiracies, 
as mentioned last week, 2 
gone for ever. The A 
gue of Nation’s history © 
not be repeated again. m 
U.S.A. can no longer g 
detached from the UNG 
as she was from the Leag ot | 
of Nations in spite of f 
cwn President Wi 
Fourteen Points, 
the Monroe Doctrine 
is as dead as, Queen © 
be revived. Russia i 
for all Mr. Khrushebe 


Saturday, Noi 
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The Road To Ruin 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


threats of setting up a rival 
N.O. of the Socialist 
Block, will not dare play 
with such fire as will ignite 
ihe nuclear bombs to burst 
upon his own country no 
Jess than on others. As for 
England and France, the 
collection of only five votes 


in favour of Mr. Menzies 
in his sabotaging amend 
ment to the Indian Prime 


Minister’s resolution desir- 
ing contact between Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Khru- 
shchev should be a sharp 
lesson. The muffled cry of 
‘where is our prestige?’ 
will no longer have even a 
faint echo frorn any quarter. 
And however much may 
General de Gaulle sulk in 
his own den for France’s 
relegation to the second: 
class in the international 
gallery and seek to retrieve 
the lost ground by non-co- 
operation with the U.N.O. 
and noisy atom-bomb trials, 
the days of Napoleon will 
not return again. 

The lesson that politicians 
and generals, thrusting un- 
wanted wars on peoples in 
the name of ‘patriotism’ and 
preservation of colonies and 
empires are no longer look- 
€d upon as ‘national heroes’ 
but rather as enemies of 
mankind, should have been 
learnt from the Suez fiasco. 
The people of Europe are 
awake; the lLeviatham of 
Afro-Asia is on the move; 
and the riots of Oct. 28 in 
France on the demand for 
peace in Algeria should be 
the signal for impotent 
though die-hard cololianism 
to beware and take notice 
of a new world. 
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([SRAEL and Yugoslavia 
are outstanding exam- 
ples of countries which have 
solved the language and 
minority problems says 
Acharya Kripalani, member 
of the Lok Sabha and Praja- 
Socialist leader. In India, on 
the other hand, in spite of 
constitutional guarantees of 
common citizenship and 
equal rights, the majority in 
each state, behaves “as if its 
members were the only citi- 
zens and the linguistic mino- 
rities are outsiders and for- 
cigners.” Unless this attitude 
is reversed, disaster will 
overtake our country). 


It would be of interest to 
cur people and public men 
to know how in recent times 
some nations have pe2ace- 
iully and successfully solv- 
ed their language problem. 
Nowhere as in India have 
language controversies foul- 
cd national life with rioting, 
murder, loot and arson, dis- 
turbing the unity of a coun- 
iry and exposing it to exter- 
nal danger. Elsewhere the 
problem has been amicably 
settled to the mutual satis- 
faction of the minorities and 
the majorities, strengthen- 
ing rather than weakening 
the bonds: of national unity. 


The new state of Israel 
contains people from all the 
iour corners of the world. 
Before they came to settle 
in Palestine they spoke most 
of the languages of the 


world, including Hindi, Ma- 
rathi and Malayalam. The 
new state decreed that there 
should be only one national 
language, Hebrew. Every- 
body who wanted to settle 
in Israel had to learn it as 
quickly as possible, and faci- 
lities for doing so were pro- 
vided by the state. 


Hebrew was considered 
one of the dead languages. 
It was less used than Sans- 
krit in India. But this lan- 
guage, containing only the 
religious literature of the 
Jews, has been revived after 
centuries and revitalised to 
serve all modern require- 
ments. 


The Israelis could have 
adopted any of the more ad- 
vanced European languages 
like English, French or Ger- 
man. Most of the emigrants 
belonged to one of these 
language groups. This would 
also have facilitated inter- 
national intercourse. But 
they took a difficult decision 
and have carried it through 
successfully. 


The Yugoslav experiment 


in this direction is even 
more instructive for India. 
Yugoslavia is a small coun- 
try with a population of 
about 17 millions. It is a 
multi-national state consist- 
ing of Serbs, Croats, Slove- 
nes, Macedonians and Mon- 
lenegrins, each with their 


own language. Though 
` . 


Serbo-Croatian is the lan- 
guage of the majority, each 
nationality is free to use its 
own language for education, 
official business, in the law 
courts and legislatures, local 
and central. 


rid In addition to these fivs 
Fe major language groups, 
Yugoslavia contains minori- 
ties comprising about two 
E million people belonging to 
= more than a dozen nation- 
oA Se. alities. These minorities also 
enjoy full linguistic freedom 
so far as the schooling and 
communications with the 
local and Central Govern- 
ments are concerned. The 
_ State provides the widest 
facilities for the minorities 
to use and develop their own 
languages. 


Of greater significance to 
India is the way Yugoslavia 
has solved the problem of 
the Italian minority, created 
by the incorporation of a 
part of Trieste and the Is- 
trian peninsula, assigned to 
it by the London agree- 
Ment of 1954. 


= The Italians, numbering 
about 80,000, form only four 
r cent of the two-million 
minority. They are less than 
one-half per cent of the 
entire population. Moreover, 
they do not live in a com- 


Where they’ 
ye 25 p.c. of the popula- 

they are scattered ina 
cities along the Adriatic 
ast. Yet they enjoy fuli 
istic freedom. 


areas with a consider- 
alian minority, Italian 
equal rights and faci- 
ovided by the state, 
languages. It is 


= 
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they relate to the Italian 
minority are published in 
Italian. 


All official forms, such as 
birth, marriage and death 
certificates and customs 
clearance forms, are printed 
in both Italian and the majo- 
rity language. Officials serv - 
ing in the area are required 
to learn both languages. 
Minority educational insti- 
tutions receive the same 
financial assistance ‘as those 
of the majority. 


The Italians are a culture- 
conscious minority in Yugo- 
slavia. In 1944, they formed 
an organisation of their own, 
the Italian Union, charged 
with the task of preserving 
Italian national conscious- 
ness, especially by cultivat- 
ing the Italian language, by 
opening and maintaining 
Italian schools and develop- 
ing educational and cultural 
societies and a Press. This 
organisation has been given 
financial and other help. 


In fact, the Yugoslav 
Government has functioned 
through it in the formation 
of cultural clubs, publica- 
tion of textbooks for Italian 
schools and other litera- 
ture. No minimum: quota of 
pupils is necessary for 
establishing an Italian 
school. It is sufficient that 
a proposal by the local 
Italian cultural club or the 
Executive Committee of the 
Italian Union be submitted 
to the local, district or Re- 
public authorities to estab- 
lish a school, 


Another interesting in- 
stance of encouragement to 
the Italian minority was the 


s assistance to their pro- 
. fessional theatre in the 
town of Rijeka, . After the 
Wi could not 


among the Italians. 
Yugoslav authorities 
mitted a number of 
fessional actors and 
cians to come 
These enjoy all 
leges of Yugoslav Citizens, 
The Rijeka theatre ig 
heavily subsidised by the 
Yugoslav authorities, 


The 
per- 
pro- 
musi. 
from Italy, 
the priyi- 


In the conduct of public 
affairs Italians are treated 
as equal partners. They are 
members of various bodies, 
ranging from workery 
councils, meetings of elec. 
tors and bodies of social 
management. In fact, the 
Italian minority is made to 
feel as if they live in their 
own country and not in a 
foreign land. 


This is considered the 
best way of protecting the 
interests of the Italian 
minorities and at the same 
time it is a guarantee that 
their members will, in co- 
operation with the majori- 
ty, work in building a better 
life for themselves and the 
nation. 


Conditions in India, so far 
as linguistic minorities are 
concerned, are quite the 
reverse of that in Yugosla- 
via. Here, in spite of com- 
mon Indian citizenship and 
equal rights for all guaran- 
teed by the Constitution, 
the majority community in 
each State behaves as if its 
members were the only 
citizens and the linguistic 
minorities are outsiders an 
foreigners. The former arè 
“the sons of the soil.” The 
latter can never be even 
naturalised citizens, what- 
ever their intention and the 
length of their residence. 


This has repeatedly bee? 
proved in recent years. 
was most tragically 
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they were temporary resi- 
dents they should have 
enjoyed full citizen rights 
as Indians. They were the 
Bengali-speaking Assamese, 
many of them established 
in the Brahmaputra Valley 
for long periods extending 
to a hundred years and 
having no home elsewhere. 

Some of them were 
refugees who were settled 
there by the Central Gov- 


ernment. They had never 
opposed the demand that 
Assamese be declared the 


sole official language of the 
State. It is these innocents, 
their womenfolk and 
children who suffered in 
the thoughtless holocaust. 
Today, tne relations þet- 
ween Assam and Bengal 
are sought to be regulated 
on an international footing. 

What is going on in 
Punjab is of the same 
variety, though not with the 
same violence and hate. 
Assam and Punjab are 
border states. But in this 
linguistic and provincial 
antagonism, in which unfor- 
tunately all political parties 
hot only participate but 
rival each other, no conside- 
lation whatsoever is paid to 
the unity and safety of the 
country. 

We seem to have learnt 
nothing from our tragic 
history. Nor have we 
lorgotten our enmities. India 
Was never conquored by 
foreigners. It lay prostrate 


efore them, self-defeated 
and self-conquered. The 
very soldiers and the 
resources which the 


ag Ener used to enslave 
e country were Indian. 


T Must history repeat itself? 
š will, unless we correctly 
ped the writing on the wall 
sma take steps betimes ` to 
vave the unity and the 
1a Spendence of our mother- 
aa (Copyright, India news 
Feature Alliance.) 
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‘A Dynamic Challenge 
In U.S.A. 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, MP. 


(Charman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom) 


HAVE visited America five 

times. Thirty years ago I 
came three successive seasons 
for America’s Fabian Society, 
The League for Industrial De- 
mocracy. Five years ago I 
came, as now, for the American 
Friends Service Committee. I 
am often asked what are the 
greatest changes I have noticed 
in public opinion between these 
visits, 

During the interval of thirty 


years, the most noticeable 
change was in racial relations. 
In Arkansas and Texas five 


years ago, I saw Whites and 
Negroes sitting side by side in 
trains and buses—unthinkable 
in the late twenties. 

The most marked change I 
have found since 1950 has been 
the emergence of Africa into 
American consciousness. Five 
years ago there was little inter- 
est in Africa. Now the news- 
papers, television, and large 
meetings are devoted to Africa. 

Everywhere I have been in 


America, I learned that African « 


just left or were 
about to come. Tom Mboya 
from Kenya, Juluis Nyerere 
from Tanganyika, Abu Myenja 
from Uganda, Sekou Toure 
from Guiea. 

Earlier Kwame Nkrumah was 
here from Ghana. Dr. 
Azikiwe hasn’t come recently 
from Nigeria, but everyone is 
talking about the fine impres- 
sion he made in a television 
appearance. 

This contact with African 
leaders has made a deep im: 
pression. They have provec 
themselves able and popular in 
their personalities. I have 
heard many Americans compare 
them favourably with their own 
Congressmen. 

At the same time, Africans 
are still often treated with an 
ugly prejudice in the press: 
There is a syndicated columnist 
named Robert Ruark whose 
rude and crude stuff about 
Mboya and Kenya Africans I 
read in half-a-dozen towns. 


leaders had 


Ghana continues to get a bad. a 


VIGIL 


Public Domai 


press here in many places in 
U.S.A. as previously it did in 
Britain. 

These newspapermen are 
doing America a greater dis- 
service than Africa. Africa is 
confident and on-coming. Its 
influence in the world will grow 
every year. If America wants 
to seize the opportunities which 
developing Africa provides, it 
must be fair to Africa’s leaders, 
Most Americans are. 

Unexpected incidents associa- 
ted with Africa have occurred 
nearly everywhere I have been. 

Five years ago at Berkeley, 
across the bay at San Francisco, 
a young student questioned me 
from the back of the hall. His 
name, Kiano. He is now one of 
the leaders of the Independence 
Movement in Kenya and a very 
influential member of the Legis- 
lature. 

At Berkeley this year I met 
eleven Africans from Kenya 
whose coming to America was 
initiated by Dr. Kiano. They 
were part of the large Air Lift 
of African students organised 
and financed by a number of 
Americans. Among the eleven 
Kenyans, were two girls of 
fifteen still at High School 
level. I suppose I have visited 
twenty universities. At every 


college there were African stu- 


dents. 

An incident which pleased 
me took place at Hamilton in 
Indiana. An elderly man and 
his wife approached me and 
asked after Peter Koinange; 
they were worried because they’ 
had seen press reports that he 
had been excluded from the 
London Kenya conference on 


the charge of responsibility for 
Mau Mau. I reassured them, 


“When he was a student her 
he was in my drama class,” 
man replied. “We ha 


2 


friendship as I have found it. 

The ties which are being made 

| here with African students will 
ra deeply affect the future of Afro- 
s American, relations. These 
Africans will become leaders in 

their countries. They will 

always look kindly on America. 


But their attitude towards 
{ America will also be influenced 
by what they have seen here of 
race relations. I have recog- 
_nized how much they have im- 
d proved, but in some of the 
i southern states they are still 
bad and even in the North there 
are social problems, such as 
housing, which stir race preju- 
dice. The Negroes no longer 
accept this quietly. 


H 
i Indeed, the race 
{ America has 


issue In 
reached a new 
; phase. The Negroes are now 
3 s challengingly asserting their 
t equality. 


The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
their leader in Alabama, has be- 
come a national figure. In many 
places Negroes are following his 
example of resistance to any 
practice of discrimination. On 
the West Coast, in the North, in 
the East, I found Negroes de- 
monstrating against acts of 
racial injustice in the South. A 
new solidarity has been born 


among Negroes throughout 
America. 


the new status with Africans are 
gaining in Africa itself. Every- 
where there is this new self- 
reliance. Its significance in 
America will be great. 


The Negro challenge is per- 
haps the most dynamic ‘thing 
that is happening in America. 
The Negroés are one tenth of 
the population. As they begin 
to act together they can become 
a big political influence. They 
will certainly be on the side of 
human freedom everywhere. 


So one has a new realization 
here of the oneness of the 
Struggle for human equality 
everywhere. In Africa, in Asia, 
he claim is expressed in the 
rresistable movement towards 
government and self-deter- 
ion. In America, in Bri- 
it is expressed in the 
irresistable movement 
end to all racial discri- 


not for any one 


umanity. 


This is in part a reflection of ` 


often firing 
Tra 
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Our Awards/Titles 


By P. N 
“When Adam delved and 
Eve span 
Where, then, was the 
gentlemen.” 


And if there were no gentle- 
men in those good old days, 
neither were there titles to 
create difference between man 
and man and to put something 
like caste marks as titles did 
put lateron. In the age of Epics, 
nobody thought much of titles. 
One may at best come across 
epithets that merely describe 
and adjectives that qualify but 
of titles as personal distinction 
or hereditary embellishments, 
we find but scanty mention. The 
wily Ulyssus got no dukedom 
for all his exploits and our own 
Bibhisan was not made a Padma 
Bibhusan for all his devoted 
and distinguished service 
though he was rewarded with a 
kingdom and a Queen. 


King Arthur’s knights are 
poles removed from His Majes- 
ty’s or Her Majesty’s Baronets 
of today. Knighthood in those 
days was a distinction to be ac- 
quired, not a honour to be con- 
ferred. If Arthur’s knights 
took precedence by perfor- 
mance, and were more or less 
famous on the merits of achieve- 
ments, no attempt was ever 
made to make a system of rank- 
ing according to order of recog- 
nition given, 


If we leave aside mythology 
and times somewhat coloured 
by imagination, we may be rea- 
sonably certain that titles as 
such dated from ` feudal age. 
Titles as something emanating 
from the overlord and instituted 
somewhat like reflected glory 
was a feudal necessity to boost 
up loyalty and allegiance to a 
commonhead. Originally, how- 
ever, titles were but the prero- 
gatives of the chief and assumed 
as a sort of halo. In those days, 
Kings and Emperors being re- 
Pository of all virtues and 
honours, it was not uncommon 
with them to assume titles as 
claims to Superiority in rank of 
Prowess. The assumption often 
unjustified on exigency of birth 
or merits of achievements 
pleased their vanities without 
their ambition, 


s 


$ 


and were 


DUTTA 
There were many exception 
however. Mahmud of : 


r. of Gazni 
had no justifiable claim. to a a 


f Ssu- 
ming the title Sultan. But hi; 
subsequent exploits Perfecteg 


his claim and in 
history he became 
as Sultan Mahmud 


his Standard, 
Doubtless, he proved himself a 
veritable scourge if not of God, 
and though there were worse 
scoundels in history, his title re- 
legated him to the vilest and 
most dreaded of mankind. 


But no King and conqueror 
thought of making awards of 
titles to their favourites or their 
benefactors. In Indian history 
too, if Kings some times assumed 
titles on victories over enemies, 
they never thought of bestow- 
ing any on their subjects. Our 
own Vikramaditya or Akbar 
were credited to have gathered 
nine jewels of men around them. 
The jewels got rank and posi- 
tion, they got King’s esteem, 
but received no award as title. 
Great Moguls after the fashion 
of their Turkish forbears as- 
sumed high sounding titles and 
at times invested their favourite 
wives with some such appella- 
tions as personal distinctions: 
But of investing their courtiers | 
with titles, we find but scanty 
reference. 
prerogatives of 
Kings and privilege of no ‘a 
were patterned after feudali is 
either of English or of cori 
nental variety. Titles SERA 
the purpose of clearly dra w 
a line between the favoured. 
and the rank and file. +! 
raised status, elevated 
responsible 
debasing of common men 3 
eye of persons whom changi d 
birth or turn of fortune Fug! i 
above the ordinary. aling | 
consanguinity with the x tino 
chief was the badge of a 
tion, ownership of lan iv 
hereditement were the we 
sal trade mark to, titles 
whatever way obtained 
came to be associated WY 


Titles as 
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man’s 
faith 


josi- i 
eem, 
title. 
hion z i i 2 
as- Faith that makes man- aspiře; strive ..- 
and 7 ‘ 
rite awakening him to tasks in the early-glow of dawn, 
>]la- ; 
‘ons. That melts rock, shapes granite; transforms 
tiers | a ‘ ; o 
anty still waters-to:surging power. 

of A faith in the living future: 
ples ic T 
lism | §n a world that offers a little more— 
nti- : : 7 
ved alittle less of the care, a little more of the joy. 

ing : S n ł 
ea Faith that gives meaning to life: 
itles A 
a Today, as in the past, our products help to make homes ; E 
ihe cleaner, healthier, happier. But today we are also working forma eo 

of Tomorrow, when the evergrowing urge for better living peN é ey 
$ ed will demand still greater efforts. And we shall be fies 
fi ready with wider service, new ideas, new products . . - pte 
jing ae; 

Hindustan sLever'serves the, h 


‘Today and. Tomorrow... 


ownership of land and did the 
trick to raise the status of the 
owner. We get in Dumas what 
a lure was an insignia of Baron 
to one of his musketeers as to 
outweigh all the comforts of 
life and run after hazards of 
war. 


The English in India made 
the perfect job of titles as poli- 
tical expedient and the politi- 
cal genius of the English peo- 
ple never showed to better ad- 
vantage than in their distribu- 
tion of title in a hierachy of 
political importance and social 
pulls. Not that titles were 
quite unknown in India. Per- 
haps following the models of 
Delhi Sultanate, our princes of 
Native States took such titles as 
pleased their vanities and drew 
contemptuous smiles from stu- 
dents of history. The ruler of 
a district size principality 
whose ancestors never fought 
any battle and who himself 
never wielded any weapon in a 
skirmish got a vicarious satis- 
faction by taking the title of 
‘Conqueror of Terrible Battle’ or 
a modest ‘Vanquisher of Foe.’ 
But titles as State institution 
and as yearly prize distribution 
were unknown. The English 
made titles the best of loyalty 
and propped them up by official 
favours and patronage. In the 
period of struggle for Indepen- 
dence, the nationalist Press used 
to style the Honour’s list as 
‘Beggars role on King’s Birth- 
day.’ Doles or not titles tricked 
leaders of community into a 
complacent loyalty against offi- 
cial repressidn and racial arro- 
gance. Beggars or not, craze 
for titles exotic in Indian soil 
took too deep roots to be week- 

_ ed out by political denunciation 
Or Supplemented by growth of 
_ nationalism. When Rabindra- 
nath renounced a Baronetcy as 
a protest against Jalliawanala- 
bag massacre, his example was 
not followed and when Muslim 


League voted renunciation of 


titles as a political expediency, 
not all observed the mandate, 
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recepients, they were taken as 
belonging to the opposite camp 
by fighters for freedom. That 
just or unjust suspicion had the 
unfortunate reaction of aliena- 
ting the sympathies of a num- 
ber of otherwise able people 
from the nationalist cause. In 
the course of time with the 
tempo of nationalist movement 
mounting, the title came into 
disfavour if not desuetude. In 
independent India, the unhappy 
Rai Bahadur or Rai Shaib have 
to content himself with the 
glory merely of giving character 
certificates to applicants for 
jobs. 


TITLES IN INDEPENDENT 
INDIA 


Somehow a certain odium 
came to be attached to titles 
and so when Independence 
came, there was a recoil against 
titles springing not from any 
genuine republicansim but due 
to unhappy association of titles 
with the oppressive British Raj. 
Our Constitution framers deci- 
ded against conferring of titles 
by the State by incorporating 
Clause 18 which lays down that 
‘no title not being military or 
academic, distinction shall þe 
conferred by the State? But 
just as all prescriptions of 
royalty and viceregal pageantry 
are retained in our State cere- 
monies and Presidential pro- 


' cessions, titles made a welcome 


re-appearance under the name 
of Awards with incidence 
somewhat changed so as not to 
fall foul of the Constitution. 


Writes a Calcutta Paper edi- 
torially : 


“Article 18 of the Constitu- 
tion has been impinged 
upon by the Awards...... 


government in  pre-inde- 
pendence days even in 
form. In spirit, possibly, 
they are worse.” 


Hindusthan Standard, dated 
the 28th January 1960. 


It is significant the Paper 
writes : “In spirit, possibly, 
they are —- worse.” Any 
award or title is bad on 
principle not merely being anti- 


republican in its purport, but 
also use it seeks to cir- 
a Gin : 


if one judges a little close] 
why these awards are made 7 
may bear out what the PAN 
has clearly stated that in spirit 
they, possibly, are worse, 


The award of 
RATNA is made “for 
tional work for the advance. 


What constitutes not simply 
an exceptional work but an ex. 
ceptional work for the advance. 
ment of art, literature and 
science? How any advance. 
ment is tc be measured in terms 
of the present? An work of 
art, literature and science may 
be good or bad. But to be ad- 
mitted as an exceptional work 
for the advancement of art, and 
literature and science, it can be 
judged on the efflux of time 
and on recognition given it in 
the couniry and abroad. Who 
is to judge about the excep- 
tional nature of a work likely 
to advance art and literature 
and science? A man may be 
eminent in his own right as 
having produced an work of art, 
a piece of literature or contri- 
buting something original in 
science without any measured 
advance in either. Can he bea 
Bharat Ratna? What signifies 
‘public service of the highest 
order’? If a Minister who has 
the power of the State and re- 
sources of the people to do cel 
tain good or initiate a policy for 
doing good, will it be a public 
service of the highest order. 
anyone does some good purely 
on his own actuated by highes 
motive and against tremendou 
odds, will he be at level waa 
the highest good done by t 
Minister ? 


The award PADMA VIBHU 
SAN, the 2nd in the order He 
precedence, is ‘made for evr 
tional and distinguished SC 
in any field including serv! 
rendered by Government s 
vants’ while the award P. ris 
SHRI the lowest of the orde ice 
‘made for distinguished sere 
in any field, including $ set- 
rendered by Government ¢ the 
vants! To attract either ©. 
awards, the service  Tenannd 
must be ‘distinguished dis 
made in any field. The 4 
tinguished’ service MUS? pit 
deemed to be ‘exceptional i 
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obled to VIBHUSAN notton 

ceptional consideration but on 
e7 siderations of the exception- 
al nature of the distinguished 
service. But what STEN 
makes a distinguished service 
exceptional ? If crossing RT 
English Channel first time by an 
Asian lady is deemed ad 
tinguished service but Aot Ez 
ceptional, what constitute the 
ingredients of an exceptional 
service ? 


The award PADMA BHUSAN 
is ‘made for distinguished ser- 
vice of a high order in any field, 
including service rendered by 
Government servant.’ To reach 
for the 3rd tier of the award, 
the service must be distin- 
guished, may not be exception- 
al, but must be of a high order. 
The shade of difference between 
a service of a high order and a 
service of exceptional order 
both-being distinguished may 
be the despair of a man of ordi- 
nary prudence to judge and ap- 
portion. Even if a correct ap- 
praisal is made, Padma Bhusans 
may feel like being under-esti- 
mated and devalued. 


What especial significance is 
sought to be made by inclusion 
of the phrase ‘including Gov- 
ernment servants’? In cross 
word puzzles or in loteries run 
by an institutions, employees of 
that particular institution are 
debarred from contesting, obvi- 
ously from a sense of institu- 
tional fairplay so that they may 
not be suspect in public mind. 
Here government servants are 
not denied anything as to be 
mentioned in particular. If the 
awards are for exceptional and 
distinguished service, it follows 
there can be no question of dis- 
crimination and it equally fol- 
lows that the State recognition 
is made for citizens irrespective 
of their being government ser- 
vants or not. The inclusion of 
the enabling clause may only 
Mean that Government servants 
stand on an special footing. 
The presumption of a bias in 
favour of services rendered by 
Government servants may be 
taken therefore to be implied 

Owever it may be remote from 
the mind of the framers „of the 

Onstitution. A bewildered 
Public not knowing much of the 
€xceptional and distinguished 
Services rendered by the Gov- 
ernment servants including Mi- 


_ Nisters or executive heads who 
are fortunate recepients may 
CS r ; 


+ 


feel the bias translated into 
action. 

How the titles now called 
awards are made? Often it is 
difficult to see either any logic 
or any propriety of making an 
award. In 1955, the services of 
Dr. Dhondo Keshav Karve were 
found to be exceptional and dis- 
tinguished and so he was awar- 
ded PADMA VIBHUSAN. Two 
years hence, he was found to 
have made exceptional work for 
the advancement of art, litera- 
ture and science andjor done 
public service of the highest 
order and so he was awarded 
BHARAT RATNA. There can 
be no two opinion that Dr. 
Karve is a true Bharat Ratna— 
a jewel among Indians—award 
or not. The question is why in 
1955 he was found wanting in 
the pre-requisite to be awarded 
the highest title of the land and 
what special service he ren- 
dered in these two years time to 
be raised to the 1st tier of In- 
dian Awards ? 


A curious case—and showing 
how the Indian Awards are 
made— is provided by the 
award of ‘PADMA BHUSAN’ 
this year to Mr. Shiva Pujan 
Sahaya. Why the award is 
made? A thumbnail sketch of 
Mr. Sahaya issued on the occa- 
sion gives the reason: 


“Mr. Shiva Pujan Sahaya is, 
perhaps, the last poet of the 
Dwivedi’ era of Hindi 


poetry and after ‘Vidyapati’ 


he is, perhaps! the greatest 
poet of Bihar. All through 
his life he has been serving 
Hindi in spite of his limi- 
ted resources. Once he 
worked as a proof reader.. 
etc., etc.” 


As regards the sketch, no 
comment needs be made. Ins- 
tead, it will suffice to quote 
portions from two letters: The 
first one from Shri Paras Nath ~ 
Singha appeared jn ‘National 
Herald’ dated February 18, 1960. 
Writes Mr. Singh: 


“The sketch of Mr, Sahaya is 
completely wrong and it 
creates confusion and mis- 
understanding. Mr. Sahaya 
is neither “the last poet of 
the Dwivedi era of Hindi 
Poetry” nor is he “the 
greatest poet of Bihar after 
Vidyapati”. The fact is 
that Mr. Sahaya has never 


been a poet. He is known 
in the Hindi world asa 
master writer of prose, 


satire and sketches. He is 
respected for his art of 
editing. His literary attain- 
ments are of a very high 
order. One wonders how 
he has been introduced as a 
poet. Besides he never was 
a professional proof reader 


No one came forward to con- 
tradict and the Information 
Bureau offered no explanation. 
Instead on the 25th February 


issue of the “National Herald” — ; 


the universal 
favourite 


letter from 


appeared another 
Shri Ishwar Chandra Sharma : 


“Being a Hindi scholar, I 
was surprised to find a 
prose writer being awarded 
the honour for poetry. As 
far as I know, Mr. Shiva 
Pujan Sahaya has never 
been a poet” etc., etc. 


Because our Government 
crests its aims and actions by 
‘SatyamebJoyete’, no cognizance 
was taken of the letters and no 
belated correction appeared in 


the Press. 
k Why keep these titles and 
awards? When the object is to 


make a socialistic pattern of 
society and a welfare State why 
persevere with old world trap- 
pings? The State, further, is 
spreading its tentacles to a sure 
i but gradual withering of indi- 
$ i vidual initiatives—economic, 
i social and cultural—with the 
i result that the time is not far 

distant when State Awards will 


y become or degenerate into 
i friendly tappings in a mutual 
i admiration society. 

ti 

j. 


These Titles 
should go. 


and awards 


Darkens, Grows 
and Softens the 
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The Imposter Who 
Became A Hero 


By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


PRINCESS Fatima, Sul- 
“tana of Kabul, Afgha- 


nistan, arrived in the United . 


States one day in 1921 to 
meet prominent U. S. Gov- 
ernment officials. 


She was greeted by an 
American Naval officer, 
Com. Stanley Clifford Wey- 
man, and escorted by him to 
the White House in Wash- 
ington, along with her en- 
tourage of Afghanistan dig- 
niteries. Commander Wey- 
man introduced her to Pre- 
sident Warren G. Harding, 
and introduced himself to 
the President of the United 
States as a representative of 
the State Department assis- 
ting the Princess during her 
visit. ki 

Next she was taken to 
meet Charles Evans Hughes, 
then Secretary of State and 
later a judge on the Perma- 
nent Court of International 
Justice and chief justice of 
the U .S. Supreme: Court. 
This was followed by a 
triumphal tour of the Ame- 
rican capital, 


But someone in tre Fede- 
ral Bureau of Investigation 
learned that Commander 
Weyman had bought on cre- 
dit, a certain Naval garment 
from a Brooklyn tailor. Dur- 
ing 1922 he was tried and 
convicted as an impersona- 
tor of a-naval officer and 
Was sentenced to two years 
in jail. toe 
: “Commander Weyman”, 
it turned out, actually was 


Stephen Weinberg, born in 


Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1893. By 


then taking the part “ate 


1913 he had been convicted 
several times for grand lar. 
cency. But it was not until 
that year that he began an 
astonishing career of often 
successful impersonations, 


These included pretences 
of being not only an Ameri- 
can Naval officer but also an 
attache of the Serbian em- 
bassy, a gold-braid decorated 
consul general of Rumania, 
a U.S. consul to Morocco, 
and a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy. 


He was exposed as a fake 
Rumanian while he was 
making arrangements for a 
lush dinner at a costly hote! 
when it was noted that the 
consul general had rundown 
heels that did not go with 
the gold glory of the rest of 
his uniform. While posing 
as the Naval commander— 
under the name of Ethan 
Allen Weinberg—he went 
aboard a U.S. battleship, the 
“Wyoming”, and introduce 
himself. Reports on his life 
are a bit confusing here, for 
some say that he boarded 
the vessel as the Rumanian 
consul general, wearing @ 
striking blue uniform with 
gold braid and red epaulets, 
and inspected the ship. M 
any case, neither ruse Wort 
ed, for he was discover’ 
and packed off to jail on® 
again. 


Next he became a Bo 
lyn politician given to ™ 
ing out fake checks to aides: | 


special assistant to the 
Attorney General and 
doxically spending an 


ae 
pat 
elect 


NUTRITIONIST: There are many reasons 
why we need to cook our food. For one 
thing, cooking generally helps improve the 
appearance of food. For another, it develops 


es pa ; 

sé new flavours in it. Even some animals prefer 

A cooked foods when given a choice. 

m- you : Is this why we cook our food? 

ed NUTRITIONIST: More important, of course, 

la, isthe way cooking helps to stimulate the 

£0, flow of digestive juices during eating. And 

ler it destroys many dangerous germs and para- 
sites. So cooking makes eating safer. 

ke YOu : But doesn’t all this destroy the good- 

= ness of what we eat ? 

a NUTRITIONIST: On the contrary. Cooking 
el is useful for practically all meats, vegetables 
he and cereals —if only because it makes food 
vn more digestible. 

7 You: How does it do this? 
ng NUTRITIONIST : Let’s start with vegetables. 
oe Raw vegetables contain indigestible starch 
an and fibrous substances. Cooking softens the 
nt fibres and the starch, and makes them more 
he easily digestible. This is roughly what 
ed happens when fruits ripen. Cooking, there- 
fe 1 fore, follows nature’s way in vegetables. 
or j YOU ; But surely cooking also destroys some 
ed valuable substances in vegetables. 
a NUTRITIONIST: Yes, unfortunately. In 
‘ vegetables, cooking can destroy some mineral 
5 substances and vitamins. But this can 
in hardly be helped. On the other hand, cook- 
k- ing predigests foods — does not over-burden 
d the digestive system. 
ce YOU: Do we cook meat for the same - 

Teasons ? 

NUTRITIONIST: Generally speaking, yes. 
| Heat softens the protein in meat and so 
k- makes it easier for assimilation. And meat 


has to be cooked to destroy dangerous 
germs which might lurk in meat that is not 
fresh or hygienically stored. Cooking also 
brings out the flavouring ingredients 10 
Meat—makes it taste much better. 


` natural flavours. 


~ wonder why? 


WE: This is all very well. But sometimes, 
cooking makes food lose its flavour. 


NUTRITIONIST: True. A lot depends 
on how you cook. The way you cook .can 
save or destroy the flavour of food. 


You: Well, I know that. 


WE: But if the food doesn’t taste as it Be) E 
should—does not retain its natural flavour, cae 
then it is not only because of the way it is 
cooked, but what it is cooked with. 


you: What do you mean—‘what it is 
cooked with’? 


WE: You see, the cooking fat you use is 
very important. Certain cooking fats andoils _ 
impose their own taste on foods. Others, 
like DALDA Vanaspati, help foods keep their 


you: How does DALDA Vanaspati do that ? 


WE: To begin with, DALDA is a bland fat. 
That is, it is odourless and tasteless. So it 
adds no flavour of its own to the food. 


you: Yes? 
WE: DALDA is double-refined to a high 

degree of purity. It brings out all the delicate 

flavours of food. All it does is add energy č 
and nourishment to your diet. © 

you: How is it nourishing ? l i 
we: Seven hundred International Units of 7) 
Vitamin A and 56 IU of Vitamin D are 
added to every ounce. These are the vita- 
mins that protect the skin, bones; eyes and 
teeth and. keep them healthy. And all 
the goodness in DALDA is retained because it 
comes to you in hygienically sealed tins... 
you: In that case, we have chosen our j 
cooking fat well. We use DALDA Vanaspati 
for all our cooking—we’ve done si 
decades, in fact. ; ; A y 
WE? More and more people are 
DALDA Vanaspati every 


Scape 


tion day investigating, of all 
- thing, frauds. 

In 1920 he went to Peru, 
South America, having got- 
ten a job, with his fake 
Naval uniform, directing 

R sanitation developments in 
eae that country. He even con: 
| vinced a university medical 
| clinic doctor that he not only 
had studied mediine at the 
institution but under the 
very doctor himself, which, 
of course, he had not done 
at any time. He was brought 
back to the U.S. when his 
employers discovered the 
truth, made more easy by 
Weinberg’s loafing on the 
job. 


Then it was that he ac- 
commodated Princess Fatima 
so graciously. After that jail 
sojourn he called himself 
“Dr, Weyman” again and 
took a big hand in arranging 
the funeral obsequise of 
Rudolfo Valentino, the popu- 
lar cinema star. He also 
pretended to be the doctor 
for Pola Negri, another 
cinema rage, 


Now and then he favoured 
the Army and posed as an 
officer in that service. He 
at one time, called himself 
“Lt. Royale St. Cyr of the 
Aviation Corps” and wore a 
rear admirals hat and coat 
and a captain’s trousers, ` 


Forgery, grand larcency, 
_ Practicing law illegally, and 
Impersonating a naval offi- 
_ cer explained his prison 
_ Stays, but his big exploits 
= Were still to be continued. 
_ During World War II he be- 
came “Professor Weyman” 
and operated a school to 
in  draft-evaders. He 
ht his pupils to pretend 
mindedness, deafness, 
ner ailments that 


m evade mili- 
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Kripalaniji 


On Press 


Speculations 


Acharya J. B. Kripalani has 
issued the following statement 
to the press: 

‘Tt has been highly amusing 
to read in the press specula- 
tions about my political future. 
Ever since I sent my letter of 
resignation from the party, the 
press and some politicians have 
been throwing out hints and 
giving currency to rumour about 
my joining some or the other of 
the existing political parties. 
This is done in spite of what I 
wrote in my resignation letter. 
I said therein: “I believe one 
cannot function effectively in 
politics in a democracy as it 
has developed in modren times 
outside a party or group. Yet 
under present circumstances in 
our country I find place in no 
party. I must therefore for the 
time being at least remain un- 
affiliated to any party or group” 

“I thought after this clear 
enunication of my position 
there will be no speculation 
about my joining any of the 
existing parties. But perhaps 
politicians these days are not 
Supposed to say what they 
mean or mean what they say. 
There is no remedy for this. 
Henceforward I shall, therefore, 


ceived a seven year sentence 
for that activity. 

In 1954 he tried to de- 
fraud a bank by borrowing 
$5,000 for improvement ofa 
nome that did not exist. A 
Federal prison entertained 
him for another 18 months 
after that. ; 


What he did until he took 
a legitimate job in mid-1969 
as night manager of a motel 
(a hotel for motorists) in 
New York is not clear. He 
was now 69 years old, and 
still a short, thin man. 

His unheroic life was to 
end e a better note than it 
ever hand experienced 
his life. Zs 3 

Recently a masked gun- 
man walked into the motel 
ofice and demanded the 


‘has however assured the erme | 
will pe avails 


issue no contradiction 
speculations or rumours 
my political future in a 
or party.” 

“I may take this opportunity 
‘to add that if I coud noth 
satisfied wilh my position in the 
PSP, I shall be more of a misfit 
elsewhere. The party gave me 
full freedom to express my 
views in Parliament and out- 
side even when these were 
against its decisions. As the 
public knows I fully exercised 
this freedom. But as I have 
pointed out in my leter of 
resignation this created an 
awkward situation both for the 
party anc myself, which was ex- 
ploited by the Treasury 
Benches. The press also often 
wrote that the PSP spoke in 
two voices, even when I said I 
was not speaking on behalf of 
the party. This I felt was in- 
jurious to an opposition party, 
which must be more united and 
disciplined than the party in 
power. If I had therefore any 
intention of joining a party I 
would not have sought freedom 
from the PSP.” 


“(Acharya Kripalani (74) Te- 
signed from the Congress in 
1951 and later on joined the 
Kishan Mazdoor Praja Party. 
When the K.M.P. Party and 
the Socialist Party merged and 
formed the Praja Socialist Party 
in September 1952, Acharya be- 
came its Chairman, which posi- 
tion he held till November 1954. 
He is the leader of the P. S. P. 
Party in Lok Sabha. Be 
For some years Kripalanly 
was desiring to make himse 
free of the suffocating atmos 
phere inside the Party but ® 
feeling of solidarity with a team 
of splendid workers preven a 
him from making an open OA 
though the Party gave him in 
freedom to express his views 
Parliament and even outside 


The national executive of a 
S. P. reluctantly accep 
Kripalaniji’s resignation O2 th 
30th October last, despite 
unanimous desire 
that he should continue. 
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happy to help the Pat 
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News From The Capital 


From Our Special 


EETING under the shadow 
of the language contro- 
versy in Assam and the Punjab 
the conference of the State 
Governors next week will con- 
gider some important constitu- 
tional issues about the powers 
of the heads of the State. 

Like the President, the Gover- 
nors are constitutional heads of 
the constituent units of the 
Indian Union. But they are 
something more. They are the 
representatives of the President 
in the States to look after the 
national interest, the interests 
of the minorities and over and 
above to see that the constitu- 
tional machinery in the State 
functions smoothly. Mr. H. V. 
Pataskar, at present Governor 
of Madhya Pradesh, had raised 
the questions in the last two 
conferences of Governors. Since 
an issue of this nature is not 
generally settled in haste the 
matter has been pending. 


It is feared that if the Gover- 
nors try to assert themselves 
there may be a conflict with the 
Ministry concerned. Some of 
the Chief Ministers consider the 
Governors as figure-head. I 
understand in some of the States 
and Government took decisions 
in matters which are the special 
responsibilities of the Governors 
and they only came to know of 
the decisions in due course. One 
Such matter was granting of 
Pardon to an accused condemned 
to death. 

It is now realised that the 
Governors may not be in a posi- 
tion to discharge some of their 
important functions unless spe- 
cific provisions, are laid down. 
In Assam it has been the com- 
mon experience that the Gover- 
Nor, though a military man, was 
Practically out of touch with 
the situation that was develop- 
ng preceeding the disturbances. 

ven after the violence was let 
Bare he could not assert him- 

% 

It is now certain that a firm 
mace line to be followed during 
Saole Third Plan period will be 
Pecifically laid down in the 
nal Plan. The price line will 
3e based on the report of the 

ce Control Committee of the 


Saturday, November 5, 1961-0. In Public Domain. Gutkutangn 


Correspondent 


National Development Council, 
which is composed of the Chief 
Ministers of the States, besides 
some Central leaders. 
According to present indica- 
tions, the Planning Commission 
desires selective controls of 
foodgrains, certain varieties of 
cloth, some varieties of edible 
oil and one or two spices com- 
monly used by the masses. 


The Commission has already 
written to the States on the 
price line of foodgrains. The 
present thinking is that both 
the floor price and the ceiling 
should be announced by the res- 
petive State Governments. The 
difference between the two prices 
should not be more than three 
to four rupees. The present 
idea is to fix the floor price at 
an amount of Rs. 1 to Rs. 1% 
lower than the procurement 
price. If the floor price goes 
below the line, the State Gov- 
ernments will go into the 
market to make purchases. 
Similarly, if the ceiling rises 
higher than the procurement 
price by more than two to three 
rupees the Government is ex- 
pected to release stock through 
fair price shops to bring down 
the prices. 

For this purpose, if is pro- 
posed to have a puffer stock of 
three million tons of wheat and 
two million tons of rice. The 
State trading scheme is also 
proposed to be expanded in the 
surplus States to build up the 
stock. b 

As regards cotton textiles the 
policy to be followed is to print 
the price on certain varieties of 
cloth used by common people. 
The original idea to refer the 
question of cloth price to 2 
tariff commission may be dropp- 
ed. It is thought that a fair 
price could be calculated on the 
pasis of average price of the 
Jast three years. The current 
year’s abnormal rise in prices 
was mainly due to shortage of 
cotton. The traders have taken 
advantage of the position to 
mint fortune. Measures taken 
by the Government are expect- 
ed to have the desired effect 


soon. 2 
The Planning 


now working On 
ces 
to have control over Ahe pioa 


aas 


Commission iS 
the proposals ~ 
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of some edible oil and spices. If 
the proposals are finally accept- 
ed, a buffer stock of some 
varieties of edible oil will be 
built up to keep the prices 
under check. 

Since sugar is already under 
some kind of control no change 
is proposed. About another 
item of mass use, kerosene oil, 
some thought is, being bestow- 
ed. But the problem appears 
to be of huge magnitude as the 
commodity is in short supply 
and the administration is re- 
luctant to take up a problem 
which it is not capable of hand- 
ling successfully. 


% 


A terrific rate war is now on 
between the oil companies and 
also the State-owned oil distri- 
bution company. If it has done 
anything, it has thoroughly ex- 
posed the foreign oil companies’ 
arguments that the margin of 
their profit was too small and 
capable of no further reduction 
in prices. The price of petro- 
leum products in India was un- 
reasonably high and the Govern- 
ment’s persistent efforts to get 
reduction in prices have been 
resisted by the foreign mono- 
polies. 

The Oil Ministry has now 
taken a step which puts it on 
a better position to negotiate 
with the companies. The com- 
panies raised a row over the 
Government signing a contract 
with the Soviet Government for 
import of 1.4 million tons of 
petroleum products. Only about 
12,000 tons of petroleum pro- 
ducts have so far been import- 
ed. But the Government was 
finding it difficult to distribute 
it as it has no machinery for 
retail sale. The oil can only be 
purchased by bulk purchasers, 
like, transport companies and 
defence instalments. Since both 
the private and the Government- 
owned transport companies pur- 
chase oil by inviting tenders’ 
the foreign companies were 
under-cutting their rates. f 
cently, when the Bombay Trans- ~ 
port Company invited tenders 
the Government thought that its 
rates would be the lowest as 
the Soviet oil was the cheapest. 
But the Burmah Shell quoted 
lesser rates than the Soviet oil. 
The Government now proposes 


a oil 
et Union in 
instead o; 
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Election Reaches Crucial Stage 
By VICTOR ALBA 


| ASHINGTON D.C.: Only 
P three weeks to election, 
but nobody can guess who the 
' Americans will vote to power. 

Week to week, “Gallup” poll re- 


| sults change. When it is 
í thought that Kennedy is at an 
; ’ advantage, suddenly things 


swing in favour of Nixon. When 
it is thought that his Catholic 
faith will lead to Kennedy’s un- 
doing, suddenly it is found that 
his faith will rather favour 
a Kennedy. 
i Ultimately, however, what 
shall decide the election and 
what shall decide the voters to 
vote for this or that candidate 
is Kennedy’s capacity to rouse 
the voters from the state of 
ho happy-go-lucky mood. Kennedy’s 
campaigning is directed to that 
Bk end: To bring home to voters 
i that eight years of Republican 
S) Administration has menaced 
f the power and prestige of the 


USA. In order that the menace 
does not become a reality, it is 
imperative that Democrats 
‘should be restored to power 
and a new stage of transforma- 
tion and dynamism initiated. 


Nixon, on his part, claims 
that the present prosperity of 
the country is due to eight 


years of Republican Government 
and if the Republicans are re- 
turned to power, country’s well- 
being will be further consoli- 
dated. At the same time Nixon 
denies that the USA is in a 
bad situation from any loss of 
power and prestige. 

“I am not here to offer but to 


demand”’—so affirms Kennedy. 
If the slogan enthusises to 
voters, the victory shall be 


Democrats.” 
Notwithstanding so many 
‘clinches’, the difference between 


lican Party is considerable, This 
i difference is found not only in 
4 the programme of the parties 
but among the voters too. From 
Opinions gathered by a journal, 
_ -the points of view of the Re- 
_ publicans and the Democrats 
may be summarised as follows: 
Half of the Democrats are 
t any further Summit 
rence, while 65% of the 
ublicans are against any 


To, Democrats and 
‘of the Republicans are in 


for the defence, 
crats and 
ca are 


the Democratie and the Repub- ' 


Our Own Correspondent 


agreeable to new imposition of 
taxes for this purpose. Only 
52% of the Republicans, how- 
ever, think that national defence 
is more important than a deficit 
budget while 68% of the Demo- 
crats think that the defence is 
more important than a balanced 
budget. 

Inspite of the 
the Democratic South, 71% of 
the Democrats there are in 
favour of more energetic laws 
for protecting the minorities 
(that is to say mostly blacks) 
while only 51% of the Republi- 
cans are in favour of such 
measures. 

But the difference is accen- 
tuated in economic questions— 
59% of the Democrats are of 
opinion that expenditure on 
account of general welfare 
(schools, hospitals, medical aid 
to the aged etc., etc.) is more 
important than balancing the 
budget. This attitude is shared 
only by about 20% of the Re- 
publicans. 

‘To this question: Do you 
think that the Government 
rather than the private enter- 
prises should develop the atomic 


conditions in 


energy to pacific ends? 59% 
of the Democrats reply: yes, 


while only 37% of the Republi- 
cans reply affirmatively. 

It may be said that generally 
the Democrats who mostly 
hold opinion similar to Repub- 
licans. on these matters are 
from the conservative South. 
The Democrats of the North are 
almost unanimous. 

The Congress that will emerge 
from this election shall verv 
likely be Democratic. But if 
Nixon wins the election, he will 
have a Congress verv favourable 
to his views, for the? reason that 
the Republicans shall get the 
support of the Democrats from 
the South (as they are getting 
during some years last). . If 
Kennedy wins, he shall have <; 
sustaining fight with his own 
party Congress because in spite 
of the Democratic majority, the 
Republicans joined by the Demo- 
crat members from the South 
Can form into a block big: 
enough to block the passage of 
a number of liberal measures 
and proposals. But this also 
hanpened at the time of Roose- 
velt and Truman without its 
being able to check the political 
transformation of the inter- 
nation administration by the 
one and the transformation of 
foreign affairs by the other. 


Continued from Page 649 
trated he was shot three 
times and died. 

Weinberg’s death brings 
up again the reasons for 
lives such as his and wh 
imposters like him are S0 
often successful, at least for 
a time. 

Frustration no doubt ex- 
plains most of such attempts 
at impersonation; the desira 
to be something one is not, 
to receive applause and 
attention that normal ac- 
complishments do not win, 
Success meets imposters’ 
tricks because ,at least in 
the U.S.A., enough people 
are trusting, unobservant, 
inattentive and _ guillible 
Clever fakers take advant- 
age of the publics preju- 
dices, vanity, and inclination 
to believe that it would like 
to believe. 

: Many of the imposters are 
harmless enough, but Wein- | 
berg-Weyman was a crimi- 
nal besides, which made his 
antics all the more serious. 
He tried, at times to escape 
punishment by claims of 
his lawyers—and at one: 
time assisted by his wife— 
that he was insane. - 

Once, just before he was 
committed for psychiatric 
observation, the judge in his | 
case had a document which 
recorded a description bY 
Mrs. Weinberg of her hus- 
band’s conduct, back in the 
carly 1940’s, He had: me 
habit, she said, of going n 
sprees of buying clothes; ® 
one time he would buy a 
self overcoats, topcoats, paa 
ness, sports, and other sut 
and even top hats. a 

Another time, her st@ 3 
ment said, he bought he 
theatre organ, whic ‘on 
could not play. His land 
forbade him to bring it ig: 
his home, for it was t00 a 
Weinberg then flew I. e 

F nitule 
rage, breaking up fur ent 
and littering his apartm™ 
with torn newspapers. 
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four spoonsful of Mahsdraksharista (6 years old) s 


oy after meals.. start this course now and see the amazing differ- 


for ence it makes to: your health. Matured fas 


aj y 6 years to increase its potency, this Maha- 
ex- A draksharista directly acts to fortify your lungs and 
pts U son puts an end to cough, cold and bronchial 
sire troubles. Mritesanjibani improves your digestion 
10t D 4 ED A 7 


. and helps development of the body. Tpgethez 
K x J they increase your weight and strength and make 
EG I [Sook N you fit for work and enjoymeat. ‘ 
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VIGIL 


You put us at our wit’s end when you are too brief in writing 
what we consider the Most important part of your letter: 
the address. An incomplete address often makes the letter go 
a long way—much longer than needed ! 


To reach its destination straight, your letter needs a 
clear and complete address, ~ es 


POSTS & TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT 
DA ¢0/397 ' 


Wta OD 
llege Street, 


at New Mahamaya Press, 65|7, Co % 
him from 2, S. N. Banerjee Road, Calcutta-18- E 
ip Kumar Choudhury si 
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An Unhealthy Growth 


HAT is maya ? Seeing one sees not. For instance, we 
see everybody dying but believe we shall never die. 
At least we act as if we were going to live for ever in 
this otherwise mortal world. It is not only individuals but = 
also groups and organisations that behave thus, deluded 
by the viel of maya, make-belief. 


on 


Power under a democracy is not designed to be per- 
manent. It must come to an end periodically, yielding 
place to a new set of holders of power, a new party or 
group. The former holders of power then become the 
party in opposition. If they are wise, when in power, 
they will not only benefit themselves but the nation and 
democracy. The best way to do this is to establish 
healthy democratic conventions. But from the behaviour 
of the Congress and its Governments it would appear 
that they believed they were going to ‘be eternally in č 
power. They therefore seek advantage whereever they 
can, without giving a thought to the future. They despise 
evolving healthy conventions. This is more so where 
elections are concerned. Congressmen think that elec-. 
tions are fought to be won and not lost, and, as in love E 
and war, here, too, there need be no rules. Every act that — 
is done to facilitate victory at the polls is justified. For 
instance, at election time the Ministers use official | 
phones and cars and other facilities provided by the 


state for their official work, for the purpose of 


election propaganda and canvassing. They fix their tour 
h the requirements of the 


programmes to coincide wit 
elections. These are advantages that are not available 
to the members of the opposition parties. It is strange 
that even our intrepid and. sensative Prime Minister 
should take advantage of official facilities of travel — 
at election times. He is known to travel to distant 
places in Army planes. Tt is said that he makes | 
contribution from party funds for the use of th ; 
planes.-It is also said that the Army planes to remain in 

fit flying condition have to keep in the air for so many 
hours in the year. If the Prime Minister did not 


them they would be used anyhow. It is, therefore, 


that there is nothing wrong or improper or undemocr 
tic in the Prime Minister or any member of his cabi 
using the Army planes at the time of electio. 

how a harmful convention is created and sot 
rationalised. The fact is that even wi 
amount paid, (it cam never be more than 
ment) the members of the oppositi 
do not get these facilities. This- 
‘free and — equal 
democracies. 
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examine the question of the 
legitimacy of industrial and 
commercial corporations 
Subscribing to the funds of 
political parties. It is known 
that the ruling party gets 

“a good deal of its finances 
for the elections from this 
source. It is reported that 
all other parties except the 
party in power, the Con- 
gress, vehementally opposed 
this practice. The funds 
subscribed to political par- 
ties belong to the share- 
holders. Not all the share- 
holders in a democratic 
country may favour one 
party or the party power. 
The managements distribute 
these funds as they like and 
their choice is welknown. 
It is dictated by the consi- 
deration of advantages that 
are likely to acrue to the 
companies from the party 
in power. To stick to the 
practice and to justify it is 
to create a bad convention 
which cuts at the very root 
ct the equality and the 
freedom of the vote, which 
are of the essence of demo- 
cracy. 


et eke eee) ee 


been put in charge of elec- 
tions. If we mistake not, 
Sri Lal Bahadur Sastri,—no 
doubt an honourable man 
and so are they all—was 
put in over-all charge of 
the Congress Party’s elec- 
tion effort in the last Gene- 
ral Election. For a Com- 
merce and Industry Minis- 
ter or for that matter any 
Minister, to be put in charge 
Of elections is to geta 

_ weightage for the ruling 
party. Our Ministers, as is 
well-known are no Mahat- 

They are ordinary 
an beings with their 
assions, affections, preju- 

5, frii i animoci- 


In the past Ministers have 


where heroic qualities 
would be required to resist 
temptation. With the best 
- intention and will in the 
world they can not check 
people who have official 
business with them from 
subscribing liberally to 
their party election funds. 
Such a practice, unless prohi- 
bited by law, would not be 
classified under the heading 
of bribary though morally 
it is no better. These large 
contribtions given to Minis- 
ters destroy the freedom 
and the equality of the vote. 
It is a bad convention that 
is being established in 
India. It may be temporari- 
ly advantageous to the 
party in power but it injures 
the nation and its democra- 
tie set up. 


The Parliamentary Board 
of the Congress consists 
predominently of Ministers 
Even the elected members 
of the Election Committee 
are predominently Minis- 
ters. If in addition the Con- 
gress puts a Minister in 
charge of its election cam- 
paign, as it has done in the 
past, the elections will be 
free and equal only in name 
and form. The scales will ba 
significantly weighed against 
the opposition parties. The 
Congress must not think 
that it is going to be eter- 
tially in power. A day will 
come when, if it does not 
disintegrate under the 
weight of its internal cliques 
and personal quarrels, it will 
be in opposition. The con- 
ventions created by it today, 
if they are undemocratic 
and harmful, will stand in 
its way of getting into 
power again. Wrong con- 
ventions may, also, pave the 
way to dictatorship. There 
is also, the important consi- 
deration that a Minister, if 
he Is practically occupied 
with election affairs his 
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official work as 
must suffer. Will it 


High Command, now fruit, 
lessly engaged in Settling 
unseemly squabbles and 
quarrels in the Congress 
organisation and the state 
cabinets, to give Some 
thought to these small but 
none-the-less importa nt 
matters and see to it that 
elections in free and demo. 
cratic India be not fouled 
by undemocratic practices) 


EDUCATIONAL 
AUTONOMY 


IE University Grants 

Commission has object- 
ed to the Governors of 
States being ex-officio Chan- 
cellors of University. They 
have also written disappro- 
vingly of the Bihar Univer- 
sities Bill to the Goverħ- 
ment of that State as it has 
kept too much power in its 
own hands. The U. G. C’s 
objections are based on the 
sound principle of autonomy 
for the higher educational 
bodies as it obtains in all 
free and advanced countries. 
Even in secondary educa 
tion, the same autonomy has 
been demanded for the 
Boards and there has bee? 
a good deal of criticism 
against the proposed new 
Board of Secondary Educa 
tion in West Bengal becavs® 
of the provision for a mal? 
rity of members being 
either officials or nominee 
of the Government. ee 
the District School Boal” 
administering Primary © 


cation are dominated by hake 


Government officials W 


whom usually lies the 
word. 


But however f et 
may be the objective 0 


U.G.C. and however Ul" 


ceptionable its pri op 


“Jaudable 


Minister ; 
be tog 
much to expect from the 


last í 


aT be ee a en D NT ee ae A 


no ee es SS A OR eran Oe eee 


{he practice of such princi- 
jes in actual management 
of the educational institu- 
tions is the thing that mat- 
iers. On this test, even the 
y.G.c. cannot acquit itself 
with full credit. Its propos- 
ed scales of pay for the 
teachers of non-Government 
Colleges are being whittled 
down in some of the States, 
while in others stringent 
conditions are being impos. 
ed by the State Govern- 
ments as a price for their 
fifty per cent contribution 
to the expenses for the in- 
creased pay. The U. G. C. 
has acquiesced in this inter- 
ference with its own scheme 
till the interminable delay 
has made the heart of the 
teachers in many Colleges 
not only sick, but positively 
bitter. Silly conditions like 
‘no counting of previous ser- 
Vice in other Colleges’ have 
led to absurd anomalies in 
the actual placings and 
fixation of pay, and more 
silly mutilations have been 
perpetrated like reducing 
the three proposed grades 
With different scales of pay 
according to qualification 
and experience into just one 
flat Seale for all thus nulli- 
fying altogether the very 
Purpose of the re-organisa- 
tion. It is not known that 
the U. G. C. itself has been 
very effective in its protest 
m such cases where it has 
a right to make itself heard. 


aga leaving out the 
mee in practice, one can- 
pri be too sure that the very 
ag iple of autonomy in 
a tional institutions has 
one ed very well in our 
cay ntry. Government 

ols and colleges have 

Ost invariably been run 


er, with greater efficien- . 


of teaching and ‘tighter 


i ana tenance of discipline, 
Yet p 


Such institutions are 
‘Preferred by the guar- 


‘the intrigues 
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dians to what are known as - 


the ‘Aided’ or ‘Private’ 
schools or colleges managed 
by more or less ‘autono- 
mous’ committees. As for 
the Universities, they have 
always enjoyed a degree 
of freedom from Govern- 
ment control that is not 
inconsiderable. But some 
of them became a byward 
for inefficiency and others 


for corruption or both: 
and when an Education 
Minister in a particular 
State described a well- 


known and- comparatively 
‘ancient’ University of 
India as going to ‘rack and 
ruin’, its authorities reacted 
with such a roar of 
protests as if they would 
haul him over burning 
coals. But as soon as there 
was a threat from the 
Government of pulling out 
some of their hidden 
skeletons from the cup- 
boards, the roar died down 
in a whimper and every- 
thing was quiet. The recent 
stories of some other 
Universities including the 
Patna High Court’s judg- 
ment against the University 
there on the expulsion of an 
M. Sc. candidate who stood 
first in the first class are 
rather sad commentaries on 
University autonomy. 


Apart from this intrinsic 
weakness of even the 
highest places of learning 
in our country, autonomy 
brings in its tail the 
inevitable voting system 
which breeds the “teacher- 
politicians” whom the 
Radhakrishnan Commission 
report had called “danger- 
ous”, and invites the 
ubiquitous party-politician 
who hastens to the scene 
with all his vote-catching 
devices and joins hands with 
the “teacher-politicians” to 
capture power. Then be 


noeuvres till, in the 
poisonous atmosphere gene- 
rated by educatiohal power- 
politics, learning, character 
and integrity die of 
asphyxia. 

That does not mean that 
education fares any the 
better in the hands of the 
Government, The all-know- 
ing and hide-bound 
bureaucrat is just not the 
person to handle education 
(which is so live and elastic 
a thing) when he has 
proved a complete failure 
in handling the gross 
material things of the 
administration in a manner 
befitting a free country. But 
his pretensions are sky- 
high till a mere LAS 
considers himself as supe- 
rior to the best of educa- 
tionists as soon as he is 
called the ‘Education 
Secretary’ or Director. The 
Government also, though of 
a ‘Welfare’ State, pampers 
him to this kind of self- 
conceit and the real 
educationist simply throws 
up the sponge at last in 
utter despair. Real Hduca- 
tion thus begins to die of 
consumption. 


This has been the inner 
history of education in our 
country, and a mere change 
of form: is incapable of 
changing the corroding 
spirit that eats into its 


vitals. Between the ‘devil’ 
of the politicians in 
‘autonomous’ bodies and 


‘deep sea’ of bureaucratic 
red-tapism in the Secre: 
tariats, Education in India 
is yet a long way off fro 
what it is in the progres 
countries of the West. — 

the last analysis, essful 


Rony. The present con- 

troversy is therefore more 

or less unreal. 

OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH 
LABOUR PARTY 


HE victory of Shri Hugh 
Gaitskell over Shri 
‘Harold Wilson in the con- 
test for the leadership of 
the Labour Members of 
Farliament was never in 
doubt and as such was not 
so significant as the fact of 
the contest itself which re- 
presented the dissatisfaction 
of a considerable section 
within the party with Shri 
Gaitskell’s leadership, which 
has been marked by an in- 
creasing move towards con- 
servatism in the attitude 
tewards national and inter- 
national affairs. The osten- 
sive occasion for he contest 
was shri Gaitskell’s open 
announcement of his unwill- 
_ ingness to abide by the 
defence policy envisaging 
unilateral renunciation of 
nuclear weapons, which was 
Jaid down by the Labour 
_ Party at its annual confer- 
ence at Scarborough last 
month, The fact that his 
challenger Shri Wilson him. 
self was no believer in uni- 
_lateralism is sufficient indi- 
cation that more was stake 
than the parliamentary 
_ teader’s failure to stick to 
the line laid down by the 
party as such. The other 
‘easons were not far to seek. 
The party has been restive 
for over a year now by Shri 
Gaitskell’s move to drop 
he demand for nationalisa- 
1 from the basic state- 
; of policy of the 
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A Costly Futility 


The All-India Congress 
Committee that assembled 
at Raipur for two days pas- 
sed two major resolutions 
of general interest: one in- 
ternational—on the U. N. O., 
disarmament and world 
peace as usual; the other 
national—on the Third Five 
Year Plan and the usual 
millennium to follow. Stale 
pious wishes and hackneyed 
and patronising platitudes 
were the main contents of 
the first, and a speculative 
and threadbare programme 
for hypothetical prosperity 
of a growing generation of 
pressently famished con- 
sumptives was the subject- 
matter of the second. These 
were mere repeat perform- 
ances of what the Working 
Committee had previously 
done, and not a comma 
could be changed through 
discussion or amendment 
by any of ‘the faithful’ who 
had to remain satisfied by 
meekly listening to the 
master’s voice. But they 
also had their day—the 
second of the two days— 
when they were much 
sought-after by the vote- 
seekers for membership in 
the Central Election Board. 
That really was worth exer- 
tion—this jockeying for 
power to select candidates 
including one’s own self for 


organisation and its Gov- 
ernments now-a-days, 


Never was an A. LCC 
meeting held to consider 
such trivial futilities as in 
the Raipur session, and this 
is the measure of what the 
Congress has been reduced 
to. Yet the full pageantry 
was there, costing Rs. 12 
lakhs, without achieving 
single purposeful objective 
like removing the dissen- | 
sions in the Congress in as 
many as eight provinces, of 
alleviating the distress of 
the so-called minorities 
Assam, or pulling up its 
Government for cocking ê 
snook at the Centre all 
snapping their fingers at the 
‘High Command’. The ‘High 
Command? has now to bow 
very low to any possible 
vote-commarder for ig 
Congress in the next Gem 
ral Election, from Punja 
to Assam. 


z «oul 
A member wailed on e 


own problems” being 18 ibe) 
ed, but his was a cry a ae 
wilderness over-grown Sl 
vote-bearing plants. 
divinely appointed t 
the problems of ever 
country in the worl 
our own there was | 
any time or inclination 
facing inconvenient 3 
tic E the right $ 
tion of which may Pi 

future party-votes 
pardy. Thus no me 
allo uj 
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their smooth | underground 
way to oblivion. It is wise 
to let barking dogs get 
tired and go to sleep, and 
Jet the sleeping dogs lie, till 
the promises of enquiry, 
immediately or ‘in appro- 
priate time’, are forgotten. 
End, certainly, justifies the 


means. And so noble and 
end—Votes for the Con- 
gres. 

It is no part of India’s 


foreign policy to regain lost 
Indian territory, whether 
lost to Pakistan or China. 
Chinese occupation of Eas 
tern Ladakh, therefore, had 
no place in the foreign 
policy resolution. The Prime 
Minister has said more than 
once that the Chinese ‘con- 
troversy’ (former ‘aggres- 
sion’ has been diluted to 
‘controversy’ now to fall in 
line with the Chinese stand) 
will take years to solve. 
Everybody knows that this 
warning is meant to prepare 
the country for unending 
and futile ‘negotiations’ for 
at least the next six years 
after which?—the deluge 
for aught you may care. As 
ia Kashmir so in Ladakh, 
the ultimate solution is a 
foregone conclusion— 
surrender of huge chunks 
of India already occupied 
by Pakistan and China, 
in -return for a bit 
of our own territory 
here and there that they 
hold by force. That has been 
a new pattern of ‘compro- 
Mise’ evolved by Pancha 
Sheel by which we swear, 
and there has not been a 
Single instance in which 

dia has regained an inch 
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of lost ground grabbed by 
others. On the contrary, rid- 
ing rough-shod over all 
opposition by the people and 
the life-and-death question 
of thousands of inhabitants 
mvolved, the Constitution 
itself is going to be changed 
to oblige Pakistan by presen- 
ting her with half of Beru- 
bari in West Bengal, and 
also to prepare the way for 
future passing away of eas- 
tern Ladakh to China with- 
cut legal interference. These 
outrages on India and the 
Constitution are being per- 
petrated witn the help of a 
‘demccratic majority’ that 
dares not speak out for fear 
of lossing the ‘Congress 
ticket’ in the next election. 
The present culmination of 
such outrages was reached 
with the signing of the 
Canal Waters treaty with 
such fanfare, in which de 
facto accpetance of Pakis- 
tan’s right to build the 
Mangla Dam in occupied 
Kashmir has given away the 
whole case of India for re- 
covery of the occupied re- 
gion of that State. The im- 
mediate reward has been 
the Pak. Dictator’s threat 
to unleash his ‘restive’ army 
for the ‘liberation’ of entire 
Kashmir for Pakistan. And 
so the carcase of Pancha 
Sheel lies bleeding at the 
feet of China on the white 
snows of Ladakh, while the 
dead-body of still-born: 
Indo-Pak amity so specta- 
cularly begotten by the 
Ayub-Nehru liaison floats 
down the Jhelum to become 
the food for Pak. vultures 
at the Mangla Dam. 


This is how the once- 
brave fighters for India’s 
freedom have developed the 
cold-feet and are following 
a policy of appeasement in 
affairs national and interna- 
tional, only to save the 
Party which has no longer 
left to it even a shred of its 
old moral authority to com- 
mand respect or obedience. 
In the result, the degenera- 
ting effect of the party sys- 
tem, with its supreme evil 
of the tyranny of brute 
majority won and maintain- 
ed at the cost of all sense 
of honour and fundamental 
human values, has emerged 
at last in all its nakedness 
and vitiated the political life 
of India till it has begun to 
stink in the nose of most 
decent people. It is not for 
nothing that Acharya 
Kripalani, whose ‘Gandhism’ 
has not been adulterated by 
the spurious products of a 
hybrid culture, found it too 
much with him to follow 
any party-line and decided 
to stand aside. He is about 
the only man among the top 
leaders of the political par- 


ties who could place the. 


wider interests of the coun- 
try before those of the 
Party and rise above the 
sordid calculations of the 
Election to come. 


The reported contempla- 
tion of Shri Jayaprakash 
Narayan to re-join politics, 
if true, may prove to be 2 


potential remedy for the 


present malaise. He is pro- 
pagating the Gandhian 
method of democracy which 
will make possible a Gov- 


p 
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ernment by direct partici- 
pation of the people. The 
present system of casting a 
piece of paper called ‘vote’ 
once in five years into a 
box without knowing what 
it means is not certainly 
‘Government, by the 
people’, whatever else 
it may be. Whether it 
is Government ‘for the 
people’, or only ‘for the 
Party’ has been the troubl- 
ing question now. Sriman 
Narayan (Agarwal) once 
propounded a Gandhian 
Constitution through a little 
brochure. Whether, after 
regeneration into the Rul- 
ing Party, he still holds the 
same view is not known. If 
he does, he can lend 
strength to the elbows of 
Shri Jayaprakash and help 
1egaining Acharya Kripalani 
also to the side of a new 
democracy that the people 
_ of India can understand and 
practice. And if the three 
of them can propagate and 
make the country accept 
this kind of peoples Gov- 
ernment which is in their 
blood, the country may yet 
be saved from the deluge 
of either communism or a 
military dictatorship after 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
This will, of course, be a 
hard task, a strenuous 
battle over years against 
strongly entrenched vested 
interests, political and eco- 
nomic, with all the powers 
of the State ranged against 
them and sticking at noth- 
= ing. But the people and 
_ even a large section of the 
_ the intelligentsia now grop- 
ing for a new hold after 
isillusionment, will flock 


lp turn the tide of the 
mt surge of suffocat- 
‘ing discontent to a cons- 


engulfing disaster for 
1 the wri on 
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a their side and gradually” 


Israel & Its Achievements 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P. 


ECENTLY, I slept in a 

i village only 300 yards 
from the Syrian border. It 
was a Kibbutz, one of the 
224 socialist settlements in 
Israel where everyone lives 
in absolute equality, all 
doing service—teaching the 
children, farming, building, 
industrial work, preparing 
and serving the meals—and 
where every need is provid- 
ed freely. 

No wage is paid for work, 
xo money is paid for rent 
or food or clothing. The sur- 
plus from the sale of the 
produce of the settlement 
enables a fund to be divided 
equally among the members 
for suppementary purchases 
outside the Kibbutz; but 


within the community 
money is never seen or 
ised. 


Similar experiments have 
been tried elsewhere, but 
they have often failed. They 
were successful among the 
anarcho - communists in 
Spain before the civil war, 
but Franco swept them 
away. The Doukhobors have 
somewhat similar commu- 
nities in Canda based on 
religion, but they tend to 
be withdrawn from the 
Society around them. 

The distinctive feature of 
the Kibbutzim in Isreal is 
that their members are 
vigorously active in the 
social and political life of 
the country, They are 
socialist communities, con- 
tributing party workers, 
Members of Parliament, and 
civil servants constructive- 
ly engaged, 

_And they are firmly estab- 
lished. I went to the first 


Kibbutz started fifty years 


ago on the shores of the Sea 


Se, 


of Gallilee by six youn 
Russian workers. Now thers 
are 90,000 members of the 
Kibbutzim. 

I did not intend to Write 
about the social significance 
of the Kibbutzim. My enthy- 
siasm for them has speeded 
my pen. Perhaps what I 
have written will be of 
value, however, to- other 
developing nation. Commu- 
nities like the Kibbutzim 
could find specially fertile 
conditions in Africa and in 
territories advancing from 
colonialism. They reflect 
equality, liberty and frater- 
nity to a greater degree 
than any social organisa- 
tion I know and they can 
be dynamic centres for 
nation-building. 


My original intention in 
referring to the Kibbutz at 
Lehavot Habasham on the 
Syrian border was quite 
different. It is on the edge 
of the Hulah valley, which 
in four years has been 
iransformed from a malari- 
al swamp into rich land. 
Above the Kibbutz rise thé 
Syrian Mountains. 


Like other Kibbutzim 
which I have seen, Lehavol 
Habasham is a beautiful 
garden village, the nea 
houses hidden amoni tree 
and flowering bushes. 
in one ae significa 
thing it is distinct from i 
Kibbutzim away from s 
Arab frontiers. The ga 


-Titar fia 
is criss-crossed by militar 1 


trenches, the beds 


flowers are broken a | 
entrances to undergry “oi 


shelters, walls and wind 
have been broken by $ 
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And 
this 
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ts building its new club cen- 
ire underground. 

This does not mean that 
the Kibbutz is under fre- 
quent attack. The last shell- 
ing took place on December 
3rd 1958. But Syria (the 
northern region of the 
United Arab Republic) is 
at war with Isreal. Border 
incidents may occur any 
night. There is always the 
danger that the quiescent 
war may erupt into fighting. 

I believe peace between 
Arabs and Jews is needed 
for both peoples. I don’t 
propose to discuss the rights 
and wrongs of the conflict. 
The initial responsibility 
lay with the British Govern- 
ment during the First 
World War who promised 
Palestine to both Arabs and 
Jews. Since then the anta- 
gonism has been intensified 
by the problems of the 
Palestine refugeess, the 
treatment of Arabs within 
Israel, and the Sinai war, 
on one side; and by the 
closing of the Suez Canal to 
Israeli ships, the boycott of 
israel, the refusal to recog- 
nise the Israeli State, and 
the belligerent threats of 
resident Nasser, on the 
other. One deplores; but 
one’s concern now must be 
to find the path to peace. 

new realisation has 
come tome during this 
Journey to Israel. It began 
to dawn on me whilst I was 
Cyprus on the way here. 
tehbishop Makarios is 
anxious that his Republic, 
only sixty miles from the 
nae of the Middle East, 
peewee neutral and shall 

Snrtibute to peace. When 
s, Proposed to accept an 
pon Embassy in Nicosia, 

“sident Nasser protested. 
the Archbishop was in 
Cou oifficulty: the Arab 
ae nes, and President 

Sser particularly, ~had 
full support to the 
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Cypriots in their struggle 
for self - determination. 
Israel had given no support; 
because of its association 
with the Western colonial 
Powers, it had abstained at 
the United Nations. I am 
confident that, despite this 
difficulty, Cyprus will re- 
cognise Israel; but the 
dilemma is real. 

On the issue of 
French bomb test in the 
Sahara and of Algeria, the 
official Israeli attitude has 
been worse. It has sided 
with France because it re- 
ceives French help with 
arms. These actions inevit- 
ably estrange Africa from 
Israel. 

But, on the other hand. 
Israel has given great aid to 
Arrican nations. Ghana, 
Guinea, the new indepen- 
cent countries of the French 
Community, the Congo have 
all received valuable tech- 
nical help. I have been re- 
peatedly impressed by the 
tributes paid to Israel’s ex- 
amples in agricultural and 
social organisation by 
African leaders. Many of 
them have been to Israel 
and returned enthusiastic. 
There is a deep fund of 


the 


goodwill in Africa for 
Israel . 
When I went to the 


Workers’ College of Histra- 
duth I found its classrooms 
occupied by Africans. An 
extensive Afro-Asian wing 
is being built for students 
from the two continents. 
But it is necessary to give 
the warning that Africa will 
decide its attitude towards 
Israel not by material and 
technical aid, but by Israel’s 
policy towards Africa. 
Israel must face this chal- 
lenge. It must decide be- 
tween the colonial Powers 
and Africa. The new Afri- 


can nations and movements 


will no longer be content 


P 


Israel’s future will depend 
upon its decision. Neither 
Moscow nor Washington, 
neither Paris nor London 
will influence President 
Nasser and the Arab Gov- 
ernments so much as the 
Asian and African nations 

Egypt lies at the corner 
of Asia and Africa 
President Nasser has a 
great ambition to contri- 
bute to the leadership of the 
African Revolution. He is 
influenced by India and 
ether Asian nations. Tunisia. 
Morocco, Algeria, Lybia, 
Sudan are closely linked 
with the African struggle 
in every part of the Conti- 
nent and share the anti- 
colonial sentiments of Asia. 
The Arab countries of the 
Middle East have the same 
feeling towards Asia and 
Africa. 

Africa and Asia are there- 
fore in a position to exert a | 
decisive influence towards 
peace between the Arab 
countries and Israel. I have 
no doubt that they would 
do if Israel came out openly 
and unmistakeably on the 
side of national freedoms ~ 
against the colonial Pawers. 
Algeria will be the imme- 
diate test at the United 
Nations. An Israeli vote for 
independence would affect 


ry 


deeply Arab opinion, as 
well as Asian and African 
opinion. 


The basis of peace should 


Federation in the Middle 
East of which Israel should — 
be a part. Those trenches 
and shelters at the Kibb 
at Lehavot Habasham may 
still be das. 
necessary for many months 
(though I pray 1 
never have to be 
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News From The Capital 


oer: (From Our Special Correspondent) 


AOUE the general elec- 
tions arè yet far off, the 
Congress High Command ap- 
pear to be preparing the orga- 
nisational machinery for the 
purpose. The Raipur session 
of the AICC has given urgency 
to it because this session re- 
vealed more than ever before 
the gap between the old guards 
and the younger elements, a 
section of whom are organised 
under the Congress Socialist 
Forum. 


The contest for a seat on the 
5-member Central Election 
Committee by a leading mem- 
ber of the Forum is no more 
than a symptom of the yawning 
gulf. The differences between 
the old guards, now controlling 
the Congress, and the Forum are 
as sharp as befween the PSP 
and the Congress. The Forum, 
because of its small numerical 
strength, could have been ignor- 
ed but for the support it enjoys 
from no less a person than Shri 
Nehru. This fact came into re- 
lief when the Prime Minister 
voted for the proposal to intro- 
duce elective elements in the 
Congress Working Committee at 
the Poona session of the AICC 
and when at the subsequent 
meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee he got the proposal ac- 
cepted by it (although the 
Working Committee at Poona 
voted against it). ; 


The wrangling over the voting 
procedure at Raipur is merely a 
continuation of the tussel þe- 
tween the two groups. It ap- 
pears Shri Nehru has given his 
support to the Forum for its 
fight to make the Election Com- 
mittee more representative in 
character by including one or 
_ two persons from amongst the 
new blood. If the present pro- 
cedure of election by simple 
majority is adhered to, the 
younger elements have no 
hance, While for the election 
f the Central Election Commit- 
procedure of simple 
is adopted, the State 
Committees are elected 


LL 


party in 


It is, therefore, surprising that 
the election of the fifth member 
to the Central Election Commit- 
tee should be postponed, while 
the other four members were 
elected by the existing proce- 
dure of simple majority. The 
Forum has challenged the elec- 
tion and the Working Commit- 
tee is to take a decision on it at 
its next meeting. 


The Congress President is also 
making a determined bid to re- 
solve disputes in the State Con- 
gress Committees before the 
year rolls out. He is credited 
with the intention of keeping 
the organisation free from all 
fueds in 1961 so that undivided 
attention could be paid to elec- 
tion preparations. How far he 
will succeed no one can -fore- 
cast. The trends are, however, 
disquieting. Although the U.P. 
Congress under the leadership 
of Shri C. B. Gupta might em- 
erge stronger than under Shri 
Sampurnanand, the position of 
the Party in Punjab, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa and Andhra is 
undoubtedly weak. 


Apart from the wide rift be- 
tween the Ministerialists and 
the PCC group, the rein of the 
party in Madhya Pradesh is in 
the hands of a person who has 
no past of service and sacrifice 
and enjoys no respect of the 
people even of his own district, 
Raipur. A formidable catalogue 
of allegations has been prepared 
by the anti-PCC group. 


Similarly, the position in the 
Punjab and Andhra is pretty 
difficult. In Andhra the Con- 
gress President he is alleged to 
be partisan, and probably be- 
cause of some element of truth 
in the allegation, the Central 
Parliamentary Board has autho- 
tised two leaders of the Board 
and not the President to tackle 
the problem. 


The Congress thus faces the 
general elections with a weaker 
organisation than at the time of 
the last general elections. No- 


- body, however, doubts that it 


will emerge as the single largest 
all the States, not be- 
ts own. strength, but 
to the weaknesses 


ause 


of the Opposition parties. Ho 
far the present strength of the 
Congress legislature parties will 
be reduced will depend on th 
organisation and election strate. 
gy of the rival parties. 3 


% 


The winter session of Parlia. 
ment will see a controversial 
Bill seeking to transfer Bebubari 
in West Bengal and some other 
territories in Punjab and Assam 
to Pakistan as provided in an 
agreement signed between the 
two countries. Similarly, an- 
other Bill will come for acqui- 
sition of certain territories from 
Pakistan. 


Mainly because of opposition 
from Bengal the Centre had to 
soft-paddle the proposal to trans- 
fer Berubari to Pakistan. Now 
conforming to the verdict of the 
Supreme. Court the Bill seeks to 
amend the Constitution. The 
External Affairs Ministry has 
already circulated the Bill to the 
West Bengal and other concern- 
ed State Governments. The 
State Legislatures are to ex- 
press their opinion on the matter 
in a resolution. The Centre has 
no illuison about the reaction it 
will produce in Bengal but an 
international agreement is to be 
honoured. 


The case of Bebubari is an 
illustration of the Government 
acting in a hurry and regretting 
at leisure. That the decision 
about Berubari could have been 
different had the External Af- 
fairs Ministry got the full revé- 
nue data is privately admitted. 

$ 

An unusual incident has w 
cured in the Government the 
India. A junior officer 10, uy | 
External Affairs Mie 
(Under-Secretary) has ie 
ed resignation from his serv, 
on account of differences te j 
the Ministry on policy mâ 
According to the officer, g 
policy of the Government ® 1 | 
conducive to the nations ihe 
mate interest. This bein 
first case of its kind sorg inde 
portance is attached to th 
dent. It will, therefore, 
interest if more light rae y 
on the matter, particulan ment" 
what aspect of the Gover | 
policy he has cast his 


The officer, a son of Ber í 
understood to have alre 


rom 
tion 
l to 
ins- 
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an pefore the United Nations As- 

the sembly on 3rd October last, our 
Prime Minister, Shri Jawahar- 


Poyi ata 
wora O”, might take placè t the 


| Eurther he remarked: 


| fore. th, 
_ than 
In 4, this 
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Jawaharlal, 


India And 


World-Peace 


By SURESH RAM 


AKING an earnest plea for 
disarmament in his address 


lal Nehru observed: 


“Apart from’ the moral impera- 
tive of peace, every practical con- 
sideration leads us to the con- 
clusion that the choice today is 


between utter annihiliation and 
peaceful co-existence between 
nations. There is no middle-way’’. 


Adding that science and tech- 
nology which provided hope for 
the world also threatened the 
danger of sudden death, he gave 
a solemn warning: 


‘If within the next, three or 
four years effective -disarmament 
were not agreed to and implemen- 
ted, it might be too late and all 
the goodwill in the world might 
not ba able to stop the drift to 
disaster”, 


It was, therefore, in the fitness 
of things that he sponsored, on 
behalf of five powers, a very 
significant resolution. urging for 
renewal of contact” between 
the U.S. President and Soviet 
Prime Minister, as the spokes- 
men of the two countries pos- 
sessing nuclear arms in ; the 
largest numbers. An unfortu- 
nate course of events led Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru take the pain- 
ful step of withdrawing- his 
Move. But the-thing has been 
there all along in his mind and 

€ reiterated his conviction at 

aipur: 


; 
a “Everyday dangerous reports are 
Erone that it might become com- 
sinatively easier. and less expen- 
Ayah to manufacture atomic and 
Een bombs. More and more 
a ntries might be in a position 
tenet few years time to make these 
Dos ble times. It might also be 
epen for not only countries, but 
these, Of men to manufacture 
ano bombs. When these things 
reopened- peace could not be 

ght about in the world and 


a ody knew what calamitious de- 


ey - = 5 
Thera is ‘no bigger question bê- 


€ world including <India 
issue of disarmament. 
ave „n Yent: of war, alll those 

ye words and. challenges and 
Ve-year plans would come to 


ae 


nought and everything would be 
reduced to ashes”. $ 


Never was humanity faced 
with a graver situation. The 
futility of war and its inability 
to solve problems is recognised 
by thoughtful men and women. 
Yet all countries are piling up 
armaments according to their 
capacity and resources and even 
intelligent people dare not think 
of doing without them. Sadly 
enough, our own country, is no 
exception to it and if the lead- 
ing British Weekly, “Econo- 
mist”, is to be believed, the 
Government of India is fast on 
its way to manufacture the 
atom-bomb with the help of 
British experts. 


Jawaharlal ` Nehru’s' passion 
for peace is known -the world 
over. . His enunciation. of the 
Pancha-sheel doctrine, is a liv- 
ing expression of his devoted 
labours, for peace: Again, of all 
the statesmen and heads of na- 
tions assembled in the United 
Nations last month, his was the 
solitary personality which ` en- 
joyed universal confidence and, 
was on talking terms with-all of 
them. It is, therefore, exceed- 
ingly, painful to find that his 
efforts for peace are not bear- 
ing the desired fruit. It certain- 
ly forebodes ill for the future of 
humanity: - EPA 


But the question is: What is 
this failure due to? Tt is easy 
to ascribe it to the unbecoming 
attitude of the Western’ powers 
and the irritating behaviour -of 
the Eastern ones. One may even 
mischievously blame them as 
having their vested interest in 
war and armaments. But the 
truth is really far different. And 
it poses itself as a query: How 
is our Prime Minister authoris- 
ed to give to others a call for 
disarmament? Not that we are 
poor and our per capita con- 
sumption of sugar, milk, cotton 
and electricity, ete., is ver, low 


and so we shall not be’ heard. 


Nothing of the kind! The 
is that our voice for pe ce 
ried no weight simp e 


our own words. Surely, a nation 
which is frequently resorting to 
firing—be it a gathering of stu- 
dents or an assemblage of work- 
ers or a crowd of illiterate peo- 
ple or even a group of prisoners 
in jaitl—for resolving its internal 
problems and manufacturing 
arms in its depots or purchasing 
them from abroad for meeting 
external menace or aggression, 
cannot; in all sincerity, ask 
others to bid good-bye to arms 
and impose control or restric- 
tions on their use. Why should 
anybody listen to our pious ad- 
vise when we ourselves are not 
prepared to act up to the same? 


The world today is not hungry 
of words, but of action. That 
we, of India, have little to dis- 
arm is no doubt true. But we 
cannot say that we have nothing 
to disarm. And if, for one rea- 
son or another, we are not pre- 
pared to give up our arms, how 
can we expect others to re- 
nounce theirs? If the probable 
fear of an invasion from our 
neighbours makes it incumbent 
on us, as they say, to keep our 
powder dry, how can others 
throw their powder into the sea 
when they suffer from greater 
suspicions and fears? 


_ With our country. equipping 
itself with greater weapons and 
increasingly spending -more of 
its finances on the Army, no 
wonder that our appeals for 
peace and disarmament go in 
vain. The. countries of the 
world are not so innocent as to 
be unaware of the’ gulf between 
our professions and practice. Of 
course, none can stop us from 
talking of peace. But we must 
not remain under any illusion 
about its futility. i 


Thus the real stumbling block 


fn the progress of disarmament — 
is that no nation in the world, 
not even India, comes forward — 


to launch this heroic step, Ani 
it can well be imagined 1 
when even our Jawaharlal 
Nehru, a declared devotee 
peace, be not prepare 


| 
: 
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Gandhi And Quakers 


By MAHENDRA KUMAR 


of Doctor of Laws on 17th Octo- 
ber, 1949, he said: 


“I think also that there is al- 
ways a close and intimate rela- 
tionship between the end we aim 
at and the means adopted to at- 
tain it. Even if the end is right, 
if the means are wrong, that will 
vitiate the end or divert it into a 


wong direction. Means and ends 


are thus intimates and inextric- 
ably connected and cannot be 
separatea’’, 


Here lies the truth. The na- 
tions of the world aspire for 
peace but prepare for war. The 
means they have adopted are 
not in keeping with the end they 
seek. Every step takes them 
farther away from the cherished 
goal. But if one nation, how- 
soever small or insignificant, 
takes the bold step of complete 
and sincere disarmament others 
cannot but follow suit. Should 
India, under the stewardship of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, decide to 
abandon® all arms and act in 
good faith, she will be able to 
bring about a revolution the 
world over and her counsel 
would command unprecedented 
attention and respect. 


But one may ask can India do 

so in the face of the existing 

conditions? The only answer is 

“yes, she can and must do it! 

There is no other way for us.” 

Any endeavour to rely on arms 

for our security or protection 

is to ignore the realities and 

catch the shadow instead of the 

substance. A non-violent India 

versed in the art of peaceful 

non-co-operation, will not only 

be able to win a tremendous 

amount of goodwill and prestige, 

but also succeed in meeting any 

aggressor. We have already 

seen the efficacy of non-violence, 

such as we practised as a Policy, 
in helping produce circamstan- 
ces that led to the overthrow of 
a rule as penetrating and 
powerful as that of the British. 
But when we practise it as a 
creed, it shall become a far more 
patent instrument in our hands 
and easily succeed in combating 
all aggressions. It shal] become 


3 an invincible power itself. 


FACT about the deve- 

lopment of the tradi- 
tion of non-violence which 
is not commonly known is 
that India is not the only 
country where non-violence 
has been preached and prac- 
tised. If she is considered to 
be the richest in the prota- 
gonists of non-violence it is 
only because its hypertro- 
phy has been much more 
continuous in India than 
elsewhere and _ because 
Mahatma Gandhi applied it 
to group relations on a 
scale so far unheard of. 
Many leaders of thought 
and founders of great reli- 
gions of the world have em- 
phasised its efficacy. Eeven 
in the West various indivi- 
dual thinkers and Christian 
sects have taught that vio- 
lence cannot be overcome 
by violence but by love 
Prominent among them 
may be named  albigenses, 
waldenses, anabaptists, 
mennonites, dunkers, 
schwenkfelders, doukho- 
bors, Count Leo Tolstoy. 
Benjamin Tucker, Henry 
David Thoreau, and John 
Ruskin, But with all of 
them non-violence has cer- 
tain reservations. It is only 
in Quakers that one finds an 
unqualified concept of non- 
Violence which comes 
nearest among all branches 


SS 5 


would be clear. There should 
be no hesitation in our steps. 
For they pave the way of peace 
Which all crave, Their bless- 
ings are with us. The world is 
eagerly looking towards us to 
give this lead for peace. What 
we shall do today the world is 
bound to follow tomorrow. Let 
us begin here and now and de- 
dicate Ourselves to the cause of 


of western pacifism to 
Gandhis philosophy of 
peace. Quakers who are also 
known as Friends derive 
their name from the his. 
torical fact that in 1650 at 
Derby a puritan magistrate. 
Gervase Bennett, called 
George Fox (the founder 
of Quakerism) in derision 
a “Quaker” because he 
trembled under the power 
of God. The comparison 
between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Quakers is relevant be- 
cause both regard non- 
violence as a universal law 
acting in all circumstances 
and both carried on re- 
searches in the possibility 
of the application of non- 
violence to large mass 
movements. Let it be borne 
in mind, however, that 
during the last more than 
three hundred years of the 
history of Quaker move- 
ment there have been some 
Friends who did not believe 
in the purest type of non- 
violence. But the views of 
such individuals do not 
form the official position of 
Quakerism. The tenets ° 
the Quaker philosophy 
which we are going to make 
the basis of our study ae 
those which were enuncié 
ed by the founders = 
Quakerism and which ad 
of no deviation from m 
idealistic concept of 2° 
violence. 


METAPHYSICAL a 
POSTULATES } 


ref 
Both Gandhi and Quaker 
derive their 


philosoP™! J 
from an unshakable faith 
religion and God. “A 
back of every word 

have uttered, 
Gandhiji, “since 


aoe what public life is, 
and of every act that I have 


done, there has been a 
religious consciousness and 
a downright religious 
motive.” By religion, how- 
to ever, neither Mahatma 
of Gandhi nor Quakers mean 
ko any particular creed—- 
Ve Hinduism or Christianity— 
i but that which underlies 
at and harmonizes all reli- 
te gions. Their antipathy to a 
ed creed is because it is a 
ler doctrine or dogma which 
A men and women accept 
he without verifying it in their 
ey own. lives. To Mahatma 
on Gandhi, religion means a 
lhi “belief in the ordered moral 
‘a government of the 
H universe” and is identical 
a with morality the essence 
a of which is truth. Likewise, 
A Quakerism also shuns every 
iy dogmatism and hence can 
EP be described in the phrase 
E of Rufus Jones as open reli- 
nA gion as against closed reli- 
ci gion. By the former is 
E meant a religion free to 
hie grow with the growing 
A world while the latter 
a stands for the finality of the 
a formulations of the past and 
38 admits of no new inter- 
o pretations. 
ot An insistence upon the 
of faith in God is another com- 
of mon basis of the philosophy 
Ay of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Ke Quakers. To both, a living 
E faith in God is a pre 
fe requisite of the peaceful 
of regeneration of society for 
it God is Love the dismissal 
fp a which means the nega- 
i lon of love for His crea- 


tures also. Further, belief 
in God also engenders in 
man a sense of security 
Which convinces him that 
ere is nothing to fear in 
€ presence of God. And 
4S fearlessness is essential 
for the cause of social 
Service, 
net there is one subtle 
Stinction between 


vembe 


the 
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Quaker concept of God and 
Gandhiji’s. The former re- 
gards God as living in every 
human being while the 
latter believes that He is 
present in every living 
being. To Quakers, there is 
no God in the non-human 
creation and the relation of 
God to it is merely of a 
creator, sustainer, and 
governor. Hence their con- 
cept of divine unity is limit- 
ed to the unity of human 
life. Mahatma Gandhi, on 
the contrary, believes in the 
fundamental unity of all 
life. : 


The corner stone of the 
Quaker philosophy is its 
energetic assertion that God 
endows every human being 
with a part of His spirit 
which has been termed as 
“inner light” by George 
Fox. He defined it as that 
which shows a man evil and 
that in which is unity. Thus 
Quakers are mystics. But 
their mysticism is not 
dreamy but attaches due 
importance to the practical 
realities of social life. Inner 
light in the sense stated 
above is both an end and a 
means. By evil Fox meant 
breaking the Ten Com- 
mandments and not loving 
God and one’s neighbour 
and by unity he meant the 
unity with God and fellow 
men. This great truth about 
the fundamental unity of all 
human life with God pro- 
vides a basis of the social 
and political philosophy of 
Quakers. In Gandhiji’s case 
the basis is the unity of 
all life. Both believe that 
the principle ‘God is Love’ 
expresses itself only through 
the ordinary activities of 
life. They do not know 


„religion apart from human 


activity. Their religion is 
essentially practical and in 
no way ascetic. It does not 
consist in word bu 


“these and the like problems 


life and action. Quakers 
do not eschew politics nor 
does Gandhiji. The goal of 
life is self-realization which 
cannot be attained unless 
man surrenders himself to 
the service of mankind and 
embraces the good of all 
as his own good. That is 
why both Mahatma Gandhi 
and Quakers showed a great 
concern for a better social 
order and expressed definite 
views about the various 
social and political prob- 
lems such as political serf- 
dom, corrupt political insti- 
tutions, social iniquity, and 
political discrimination. 
They did not adopt any 
passive attitude towards 


but advanced conerete sug- 
gestions for their solution 
for which they themselves 
worked whole-heartedly. 


END AND MEANS 


The ultimate end of man, SN 
according to both Gandhiji By 
and Quakers, is self-realiza- =a 
tion which means commu- s 
nion with God. But this is 
te be striven for through 
participation in all social 
activities. This naturally 
involves the problem of 
means. It is in the realm of 
their attitude to this pro- — 
blem that Gandhiji and 
Quakers exhibit a most — 
striking parallel. To both, 
means and end are con- 
vertible terms. They do not 
believe in the maxim th 
end justifies the means. — 
many religions of the wor 
there are two sets of rul 
one for the elect whose so 
concern is the life of 


Ñ 


of a man acting in every 
capacity whether as an in- 
dividual or as a member of 
a corporate group. Com- 
munists, Fascists, and many 
other practical politicians 
feel no hesitation in having 
recourse to fraud, deceit, 
and other immoral means if 
they help in achieving the 
end. But Gandhi and 
Quakers assert that evil 
means contaminate good 
and desirable ends. They 
discard all double stand- 
ards of morality and exhort 
men to eschew all false- 
hood and violence. They be- 
lieve in moral interdepen- 
dence of end and means and 
insist on a constant prac- 
tice of truth and love in all 
bearings of life. 


Gandhiji’s reason for a 
belief in the moral inter- 
dependence of end and 

- means is discernible in his 
faith in the fact that man 
can only have control over 
the means and never on the 
ends. He also holds that the 
end grows out of the means 
and that good deed produces 
good results. He advised 
that if we take care of the 

Means the end will take 

care of itself. Besides, vio- 

lence and evil means not 
only make men cruel and 

Oppressive but an achieve- 

ment through them is alse 

_ short-lived for history 

shows that violence engen- 

ders violence, revenge leads 

to counter revenge, and a 
war actuates further war, 

Precisely the same idea 

thas been emphasised by 

akers. According to them, 

th is both an end and a 
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of Truth and Love. Al- 
though Quakerism cares 
little for the detailed or 
specific rules of conduct, 
yet it provides the measure 
of certain co-ordinated 
moral principles to which 
cur conduct in all depart- 
ments of life must be 
referred. This moral ap- 
proximation of end and 
means is one of the most 
significant contributions of 
‘Quakers to the philosophy 
and technique of social re- 
generations. 


ETHICAL PRINCIPLES 


As both Gandhi and 
Quakers are interested in 
the regeneration of society 
they also prescribe, though 
with some differences, cer- 
tain ethical principles with 
which man must discipline 
himself. According to 
Gandhiji, non-violence is a 
selfless suffering which is 
impossible without the 
purity of mind and body. 
So he insists that a satya- 
grahi must equip himself 
by undergoing a purifica- 
tory discipline. Brahma- 
charya by which he means 
control over sex-impulse. is 
the most important aspect 
of this discipline. Fearless- 
ness is another indispens- 
able factor. Gandhi also 
asserts that one who is 
wedded to truth and love 
Should take a vow of 
asteya (non-stealing) and 
aparigrah (non-possession). 
The former means detach- 
ment from acquisitiveness 
and the latter signifies. a 
refusal to possess things 
Cne does not need in the 
immediate future. Bread 
labour is another vow 
which Gandhiji prescribes 
aS essential for a person tak- 
“ing to the cause of social 


"Service. This, according to 
j him, is the highest form of 


t 


porate worship 


Quakerism also consi 
man’s equipment with 
tain ethical principles 
essential for the transforma 
tion of society. However 
they do not bear much res. 
emblance with those preg 
cribed by Gandhiji. If there 
is any affinity between the 
two sets of principles jt is 
only on the basis of 
general emphasis on the be 
fief that the first step to. 
wards social regeneration 
lies with the individual who 
must discipline himself with 


ders E 
cer. P 


certain ethical principles, 
In Quakerism there is no 
talk of brahmacharya. 
Stress is laid in it on 
simplicity, tolerance, mutual 
interdependence, equality, 
and harmony. Simplicity 
means absence of super- 
fluity in everything; in 
adress, in speech, and in 
behavious. This principle, 
according to Quakers, 


enables man to serve man 
kind. Tolerance of others 
point of view is also im- 
portant for the avoidance of 
conflicts. Mutual inter- 
dependence and equality too 
help in the process of the 
transformation of society: 
By harmony quakers mean 
pacifism to which every 
body interested in soci 
service must be devoted. 


TECHNIQUE 
(a) Corporate Discussion 


But how is devotion ¢ 
these ethical principles i 
be generated? Qu 
assert that corporate wa 
ship is most essential $01 © 
This is so not only bee f 
it opens a new avenue igp i 
the corporate socialin 8 
but also because a 
likely to secure 4 is 
clusion which IS _ 
than the judgment: oF 
single individual. M 
Quaker. meetings ` oi i 


TÀ 
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ider takes place and discussion 
Cer js of supreme importance 
ag for. the resolution of con- 
rma. flicts. In fact, the social 
Ver, doctrines of Quakers are 
Peg. embodied in the meeting 
Tes. for worship and the meet- 
here ing for business which con- 
the stitute definite type of com- 
It is munity life with definite 
Ea type of community beha- 
be viour. In these meetings the 
to. individual experience of 
tion God’s light becomes a group 
who experience and people aim 
vith at developing among them- 
les, selves certain type of rela- 
No tionship with God and with 
rya. one another. This relation- 
on ship tends to become a com- 
tual plete pattern of life to be 
lity, lived outside the meeting 
city as well. Besides, the method 
per- of corporate discussion pre- 
n pares a way for the success 
in |> of conciliation and other 
ple, peaceful techniques of r- 
ers, solving conflicts. Quakers 
an suggest that all interests 
ers and conflicting ideas should 
im- be represented at an ad hoc 
> of conference with a view to 
ter- finding out a ‘common 
too policy. It is interesting to 
the note thate in Quaker meet- 
ety. ings no votes are taken. 
ean What they do is to elicit 
a “the sense of the meeting.” 
cial | 
l. In Gandhiji also stress is 
laid on the significance of 
group discussion. That he 
j aeiy held prayers is 
nown to everybody. But 
to there is one striking diffe- 
fo | tence between Gandhi and 
ers Quakers in this regard _ 
of | Quakers’ emphasis upon the 
it non-violent technique . of 
15? Social regeneration is too 
fot -Seneral and does not in- 
jot Clude clear-cut programme 


j of non-violent action where- 


on aso Gandhi enunciated 2 , 
gel Well-defined plan for the , 
ny Corporate use of non- 
pen Violence apt to the kaleids- 
a | COpic situation. Thus techni- 


Ques. like fasting, strike, 
EROR 
Saturday, Now 


ees y i 


7 <- 12, 1960 ; 
eras We, cbt? In Public Domain. 


non-co-operation, 


picketing 
and social 


ostracism, as 
understood and practised 
by Gandhiji, do ‘not find 
much positive favour from 
Quakers. But in no way 
does it mean that they are 
opposed to these and such 
rnethods of Gandhiji. 


{b) Leadership 


The problem of the 
technique social regenera- 
tion: also involves the pro- 
klem of leadership. 
Gandhiji’s concept ot 
leadership as also of 
Quakers differ from that of 
most people. They discard 
the idea of personal leader- 
ship. Nevertheless, there is 
a distinction between the 
two. points of view about 
the problem. _ Mahatma 
Gandhi considers leader to 
be the very soul of mass 
satyagrah. He thinks that 
it is only by the impact of 
the dynamic personality of 
the leader . disciplined by 
love and non-violence that 
ordiriary men can rise to 
the level of ethical ex- 
cellence. With little dis- 
belief in the necessity of a 
leader for mass movements 
Quakers exhort men not to 
depend upon others but to 
derive their | inspiration 
from inner light for all their 
activities. Thus Quakers be- 
lieve in prophetic leader- 
ship. 
(c) Propaganda and Public 
Opinion oth 

Both Gandhi and Quakers 


are opposed to the general 
concept | of propaganda 


“which treats it as an instru- 


ment to control public opi- 
nion, by whatever means, 
with the intent of acquiring, 
wielding and preserving the 
power of State. To them, 


propaganda ‘means educat- 


ing people ins he practices of 
Jove and understanding the if 


2 Vien 
G À 


‘that man who lives under 


~ God 


. tury which is intended to 
‘harras one’s opponent and ~ 
~torce him: to. eo ae 


ee 


realities of practical pro- 
blems of life, 


According to both Gandhi 
and Quakers, the best 
method of propaganda is the 
practical expression of non- 
violent principles in life aud 
action. However, they do 
not in any way rule out the 
desirability of other com- 
mon channels of propaganda 
such as the press, books 
and pamphlets ete. But 
these should be used in such 
a way that they do not 
offend truth. The emphasis 
must be-on quality rather 
than on speed and quantity. 
Much more important than 
these is suffering because 
suffering for an ideal moves 
the entire being of man, 
makes the ideal vivid and 
concrete, and engenders im 
us a heart-felt devotion to 
the ideal which is much 
more real and permanent 
than a mere intellectual 
conviction. 


(d) Resistance 


With regard to resistance 
too Gandhism and Quaker- 
ism bear a close affinity. 
The question arises what 
would Gandhi or a Quaker 
do if the evolution of peace- 
ful social relations is 
‘threatened by evil and in- 
justice. Both of them assert 


the constant guidance of 
cannot ignore the 
moral duty of resisting evil. 
But they do not resist evil 
by violence but by peaceful 
means. But this resistance 
of theirs has no resemblance : 
with the passive resistance 
“movement carried on in 
England in the present cen- 


cular course of action. 
-a method of meeting 


according: 
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rather than of principle. To 
them, resistance is a moral 
weapon based upon the 
superiority of soul-force. In 
this connection there is a 
great similarity between 
Gandhi and Quakers. The 
former himself admitted 
that Jesus Christ whose 
teachings constitute the 
very core of Quaker philo- 
sophy practised the purest 
type of non-violence in 
resistance. 


STATE AND SOCIETY 


In their attitude towards 
state and society Gandhi 
and Quakers have certain 
similarities and certain 
dissimilarities. According to 
the former, state is the sign 
of human imperfection. 
On the contrary, Quakers 
nowhere express any posi- 
tive preference for a state- 
less society. Their only con- 
cern is the just use of state 
as an instrumentality for 
the furtherance of common 
good. In this way they em- 
phasise the character of 
stats as a means rather than 
as an end. It is interesting 
to note that Gandhi, though 
he does not like state in 
an ideal social order, accepts 
state if it is predominantly 
non-violent and if it is used 
to serve common welfare, 
Both Gandhi and Quakers 
disturst state because it is 
steeped in violence. 


No Quaker except William 
Fenn has analysed the ori- 
gin of state and society in a 
scientific manner. The gene- 


_ fal emphasis is laid upon 


the use of state for the ser- 
vice of society. The quaker 
osition with regard to 


a state is a middle one be- 


een the two extremes of 
itarianism and anar- 
ism. They neither glorify 
state to the 


mination of state altogether 
like the anarchists. 


Retaining state as an 
agency of common welfare 
Quakers also admit of the 
desirability of a just system 
of laws. But they seek a re- 
organization of the existing 
set-up of crime and punish- 
ment. They insists on a rea- 
sonable. humanization of the 
entire structure of state and 
penal system. In Gandhi’s 
philosophy too stress is laid 
on the efficacy of human 
treatment of criminals. Both 
Gandhi and Quakers empha- 
size that the object of 
punishment should be to re- 


form the offender rather 
than anything else. 
Though Quakers admit 


state as an institution, they 
recommend to attribute to 
it only limited functions, 
for example, administration 
of justice, maintenance of 
peace and order, and the 
provision of proper facilities 
for education. The ideal 
state of the imagination of 
both Gandhi and Quakers 
is a democratic state. They 
assert that more the society 
becomes democratic the 
more its individual mem- 
bers will work accord- 
ing to the dictates of 
inner voice. Their con- 
cept of democracy is very 
much different from the 
common concept. They dis- 
card all those notions of 
public rule in which the 
Majority often tyrannizes 
over the minority. They in- 
sist upon the evolution of 
such a democratic order in 
which all activities of men 
are actuated by internal 
moral initiative rather than 
by external coercive sanc- 
tion and in which the dis- 
sent of the minority gets the 
Maximum consideration. 


An ideal state will also 
take due cognizance of the 


ee s he 


need of international 
According to Gandhi 
Quakers, the pernicious 


Peace 
and 


; 3 Con- 
cept of national Sovereignty 


should be done away with 
They suggest that the an 


operation with an interna. 
tional organization is essen, 
tial for world peace. 


ECONOMIC ATTITUDE 


Both Gandhi and Quakers 
reject the western economic 
theory that ethics and reli- 
gion are irrelevant to eco. 
nomics. They seek to intro. 
duce the same quality of 
loving inter-dependence in 
economic relations as in per- 
sonal relations. Economics 
and morality cannot he 
separated into two water- 
tight compartments. The 
economic life should, ac- 
cording to both Gandhi and 
Quakers, be regulated by |} 
the ideals of simplicity and 
stewardship of wealth. 
Gandhi beleives that the 
accumulation of wealth be 
yond a reasonable measure 
required for the satisfaction 
of daily needs is theft. He, 
therefore, preaches the 
ideal of trusteeship bY 
which he means that men 
should consider themselves 
to be the trustees of what 
ever wealth they haw 
amassed, whether mond 
property, or intellect. Th 
same idea is manifest 
Quakers. They exhort, 
that men should ee 
themselves to e } 
stewards of wealth z 
should use it in the ine | 
of society. George tf 
believed that luxury ! ies 
only detrimental to “ui 
ownself but begets W2 im f 
exploitation also. QU omi E 
teaches that the ec? | 


life of a community Foes | 


be so regulated that it fpe 
not spoil the relations ot 
employer and the emP 4, 


Therefore, they inst 


ee et ws eae 


“ach other. Bot 
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jes should be organi- 


ndustr A 

in such a fashion that 
Z sumption controls pro- 
w viceversa. 


r d not 
T o advise that both 
H cers and consummers 
should get adequate repre- 
sentation on the manage- 
ment of industries. Gandhi 
does not make any specific 
proposals about the organi- 
zation or large-scale indus- 
tries. His emphasis is on 
maximum decentralization 
of all economic power. In 
this field Gandhi and 
Quakers do not see eye to 
eye with each other. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that 
Gandhism and Quakerism 
were nurtured under diffe- 
rent backgrounds. 


Side by side also go the 
problems like those of sla- 
very, prohibition, prostitu- 
tion, gambling, and marri- 
age. Needless to say, as 
staunch believers in nop- 
Violence and dignity of man 
both Gandhi and Quakers 
are against any form of 
Slavery, They also denounce 
the institution of prostitu- 
tion as a slur on morality 
and civilization. Therefore, 
hey have enunciated con- 
crets proposals for the 
eradication of these and the 
ike social evils. 


NON-VIOLENCE AS A 
WORLD-FORCE 


ae in the realm of non- 
relation, in international 
elk aS that Gandhi and 
ers come nearest to 
h stress the 
pplication in 
relations. They 
to every war, 
ween nations or 
oup of nations. 
Concent o ot entertain any 
JUSt War Just war and un- 
Offensiva defensive war and 
© war, limited war 

unli: 


s dcacy of į 
Mter-state its a 
$ OPposed 
pbsther bet 
tween gr 
~ ey do n 


Cont nd eal war. They : 


at war is wrong 


% November 1 
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and contrary to the will 
of God in all circums- 
tances. Even the arguments 
advanced in favour of war 
by militarists like Bernhar« 
di, Carlyle, and Treitschke 
have been abhorred by 
Gandhi and Quakers. 


Gandhiji preached the use 
cf non-violence in every 
walk of life, whether 
national or international. 
The same view is shared by 
Quakers too. Both advocate 
total disarmament. Gandhi- 
ji launched mass non- 
violent movements in India 
and South Africa. In the 
eighteenth century William 
Pennx the Quaker adminis- 
tered the American colonies 
of North Carolina, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
along non-violent principles. 
But when the question of 
defence came up the 
Quakers could not fall in 
line with those members of 
the legislature who support- 
ed military conscription. 
Finding their religion not 
permitting any such cons- 
cription Quakers gave up 
the control of the colonies. 
The experiments carried on 
by Gandhiji and Quakers 
in the field of the applica- 
tion of non-violence in in- 
ternational relations give 
no conclusive answer to the 
question as to what extent 
non-violence can be deemed 
relevant in inter-state rela- 


CONTRACT 


tions. In fact, the technique 
of non-violence is still in 
the process of crystalliza- 
tion. Even Gandhiji and 
Quakers do not claim any 
finality about it. Their insis- 
tence is upon a continuous 
effort to explore the possi- 
bilities and evolve the tech- 
nique of the introduction of 
non-violence to world 
affairs. It is the responsibili- 
ty of statesmen and other 
persons at the helm of 
affairs to undertake such 
an onerous task. If men and 
women are fraught with the 
spirit of love and compas- 
sion and act accordingly 
then it may reasonably be 
hoped that an international 
society of peaceful relations 
would emerge before long. 
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cepted a job in Jadavpur Uni- 
versity. 
$ 

The present term of Srimati 
Padmaja Naidu, Governor of 
West Bengal, is due to expire 
soon. Indications are, however, 
that she will be given an exten- 
sion, if she does not insist on 
retiring from Bengal. Srimati 
Naidu was a happy choice, par- 
ticularly because of her emo- 
tional relation with Bengal. It 
is not always that a person, who 
can appreciate the culture and 
tradition of a State, is appoint- 
ed as Governor of that State. 


The Bengal leaders had to make © 


a search last time to find a suit- 
able person and ultimately “dis- 
covered” Srimati Naidu. 


| 
| 
| 
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the professional 


CRITICAL WRITING FOR 
THE JOURNALIST BY 
ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 
SCHOOL of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, Pub- 
lished by Chilton Com- 
pany—Book Division Phila- 
deiphia New Work.—Price 
$ & 


-Journalism today plays such 
an important part jin the 
modern world that adequate 
handling of various aspects of 
the profession is very essen- 
tial Haphazard treatment of 
news or views is to be dis- 
couraged: and the practitioners 


in Journalism should know 
how to write correctly, criti- 
cally, and on occasions vigo- 


rously. In America this book 
is very essential hecause there 
is an increasing tendency to 
cover the real content with 
the food of irrelevant and 
superficial details, particularly 
in the field of reporting. In 
India many people believe that 
they can become journalists 
as easily as they can become 
politicians for whom no quali- 
fications are necessary. Many 
graduates here feel that after 
passing their B.A. examina- 
tions, failing to get job else- 
where they can enter in the 
newspapers offices, and often 
they do, and ‘become’. journa- 
lists. But it is a sorry state 
of affairs. Journalism today 
became a highly specialised 
Subject and without proper 
study few persons can become 
good journalists, 5 

“Critical Writing for tne 
Journalist” aims at explaining 
and giving guidance “in the 
preparation for journalistic 
use of various kinds of. critical 
material dealing with the fine 
and popular arts, This 
approach has been tested in 
the class room as well as in 
t field.” The 
book under review has been 


k written by a master craftsman 


rho is the author of five 


weighty books, _ co-author of 


en and contributor to world 


owned journals. He has 
prepared 5 book after terri. 
fle amount of labour, study — 


The publica- 


hty mind at — 
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BOOKS 


value of the volume. ‘The 
author has divided his book 
in the following chapters and 
at the end there is a selected 
bibliography and a very use- 
ful index—What is Critical 
Writing, Extent and Functions, 
The Criticisms of Journalistic 
Criticism, AS an Occupation, 
Background for Criticism, The 
Philosophies of Criticism, The 
Critic’s Style, Writing Reviews, 
Writing the Critical Article, 
Writing Syndicated Criticism, 
Handling Special Pages and 
Sections, The Critical Journals.” 

The main aim of the author 
is to help the critic to “Realize 
the full extent of his respon- 
sibility, learn how to apply 
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wing of the party, although 
curiously enough at both 
the annual conferences of 
the T U C and the Labour 
Party held with a short in- 
terval Shri Gaitskell regis- 
tered .a significant victory 
on his stand on nationliza- 
tion. Technically, in reject- 
ing the unilateral policy 
Shri Gaitskell perhaps can- 
not be -accused of acting 
beyond his authority since, 
despite the- fact that the 


annual conference - had 
declared itself to be 
the final authority to 


decide the party’s policy, it 
specificially added that the 
Parliamentary Party could 
not be held to be absolutely 
bound by the decisions -of 
the annual conference. This 
looks unbelievable, but is 
nevertheless true. This 
point also would tend to 
depict the contest as more 
of a clash between persona- 
lities than between marked- 
ly differing policies. 
Shri Gaitskell’s 


reals a 
Professor hereb: 


book whic il 
he Rie 


ably, the party has ie 


‘of prolonged debili 


basic. principles of Citic} 
to his work, remain aware a 
his readers’ or listeners? 
but go beyond these to 
them in forming their taste 
Be an increasingly effectiy, 
writer of critical materiaj i 
journalism.” z 
It is a laudable ambition 
and if the author Succeeds 
even to an extent he may feg 
amply rewarded. The pub- 
lishers deserve to be congra. 
tulated for bringing out such 


Needs 
Assist 


an excellent book on such 
excellent paper. Its get-up 
is most attractive. A fine 
publication indeed! Students 


and teachers of journalism 
will find this scholarly publica: 
tion. very useful. 


—P. D. Tandon, 


SR RE ES 
o 
i] 


irreconcilability in the atti: 
tude of the differing groups. 
No serious political -party 
would ever have its inter- 
ral dissensions focussed-be- 
fore the public -at large in 
this manner. And a party 
which, like the „British 
Labour Party, cannot help 
Going so can hardly expect 
the nation to look up-to it 
for leadership. The . divul 
gence of recurring intemal 
discord of the party cannot 
but serious limit its initia: 
tive during the next general 
elections the consideration 
cn which specifically the 
conservative “friends” ° 
Labour had openly encour 
aged Shri Gatiskell to de 
part from the party 
declared policies. The ie 
that 81 out of the 260-0% 
Labour Members of Pa ' 
ment decided openly $f 
register their lack el 
confidence in Shri Gaits i 
considerably reduces tore 
Gaitskell’s personal sta A 
in the political fiel fi 
though it does not nece ity 
iy bestow any special 4 e 
on the dissidents. among, 

Labour Parliament@™ 


led by Shri Wilson. zen J 
a 


schizophrenic and 


a¥¥ 
zee 
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NEXT U. S. PRESIDENT 


U.S. people have chosen Mr. Kennedy, in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Nixon, for their next President. But the 
margin of the preference, as shown by the popular vote, is 
paper-thin. In a total poll of about 67 million 
the difference between the two candidates’ figures is less 
than 400 thousand or, in percentage terms, less than half 
of one per cent. Besides this near-equality, there are 
other aspects of the actual pattern of the voting that 
would make it difficult for any analyser to say what man- 
date, if any, the verdict could be said to convey. A 
Democratic Administration will of course mean change 
but change, possibly, in mood and pace rather than in the 
direction or aims of policy. During the election campaign 
the Republican Administration was attacked not so much’ 
for what it had wanted to do as for its alleged inability 
or failure to accomplish what it had wanted to do. The 
maintenance of American power and authority is a com- 
mon slogan for both the parties. The Democratic cam- 
paign aimed at selling the idea that this task required 
bringing into the life of America the call of a new spirit of 
adventure, the call of anew dynamic, and that Mr. 
Kennedy was the man for it. Accepting the same objectives 
of policy, the Republicans claimed that execution had been | 
quite good in their hands which should be trusted to carry 
on. The voting figures, though they were by a minute 
fraction favoured the Kennedy thesis, did by no means 
imply an emphatic rejection of Mr. Nixon’s plea for con- 
servatism. But of course it was not merely this issue ` 
thus simplified that set the pattern of the actual voting. 
There were many other factors that influenced voters, 
not always in a neatly logical manner but rather in a 4 
higgledy-piggledy fashion. For instance, one would think 2 
that the kind of idea which the Democratic campaign 
tried to sell would appeal mostly to liberal and rather 
idealistically-minded forces. But in actual fact a consi- 
derable part of the support that came to Mr. Kennedy 
was from quarters which would be normally considered 
as illiberal and far from idealistically-minded. 


É 


However, the future of an Administration need not 
inexordly be conditioned by the quality of the votes that 
put it in power. For guessing about the likely trends of 
American governmental thinking and policy under Mr. 
Kennedy it will perhaps be more useful to consider the 
conditions in which the new Administration will have to 
junction. Mr. Kennedy is the youngest President of the” 
U.S.A. ever to be elected. His youth is a valuable asset ; 
and qualification if it can be put to the service of a fresh- 


Kennedy will have to depend upon many older person 
in so many-ways. Not that all of his eld vise: 
are old in spirit. But there will ood many 
Besides, the Der machi whi 


oe 


Kennedy had to depend not 
a little during the election 
is not manned by particu- 


Jarly  idealistically-minded 
persons. And, then, how 
| far Mr. Kennedy’s. youth 


becomes effective will not 
A depend upon young and old 
men of America alone. 
Whether among his allies or 
opponents or neutrals, are 
“not the top places, at least 
in the more important 
countries, are occupied by 
men who are older than 
Mr. Kennedy by a genera- 
tion or more? Should we 
expect some big change in 
the world because America 
has a young President, if his 
‘opposite numbers elsewhere 

: continue to-be men who 
- are 20, 30,or even 40 years 
older than him? Every- 
‘body thinks that the world 
‘will change for the better 
‘if only the other fellow has 
the sense to change or quit. 
Nobody thinks about the 

_ necessity of a corresponding 
change on his own part. 
Tt is possible that with Mr. 
Kennedy at the head of a 
Democratic Administration 
in the U.S.A., so-called East- 
West negotiation will be~ 
come easier but that will 
not be unless a new mood 
_ or attitude becomes mani- 
_ fest in other places also. 
_ Otherwise, the deadlock is 
l to remain more or 
= Jess where it is. The intel- 
; resources of the 
Administration 
certainly be greater 
those of its predecessor 
1 therefore its conduct 
be cleverer and it is 
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` with the Congress under its 


control which was not the 
ease with the Republican 
Administration for the last 
few years, the new Demo- 
cratic Administration should 
be capable of more tough- 
ness—and, also, of more 
flexibility as well as cour- 
ageous and generous-minded 
statesmanship. Only, it will 
not depend upon the Ame- 
ricans alone. 


RISE OF VIOLENCE 


HE PRESIDENT’ refer- 
ence in his speech 
before the State Governors’ 
conference in New Delhi 
to the use of fire-arms by 
the police in dealing with 
disturbances during the 
post-independence period 
has highlighted a problem 
of supreme importance for 
the future of democratic 
Government in the country 
Although the frequency of 
police firings has evoked 
much public anxiety and 
many adverse comments 
from the press and inde- 
pendent social leaders, the 
Government, either at the 
Centre or in the States, 
never gave the impression 
of having been in any way 
concerned at this particular 
turn of development. The 
Chatterji Committee ap- 
pointed by the Communist 
Government in Kerala had 
made the casual remark 
that it was not possible to 
impose an absolute ban on 
firing by the police in the 
existing context in ‘the 
country. The Committee, 
either in composition or in 
the manner of its function- 
ing, evidently did not have 
eny scope to examine the 
problem of police firing in 
all its aspects on a nation- 
de scale and as such its 
cannot be deemed 


to be a definitive state 
on the subject. The 
dent also wants a 
clarification of the 
involved in police-peopke 
(essentially government- 
people) relationship and 
has consequently. askeq the 
Governors to undertake an 
examination of the numbe 
of police firings that hag 
taken place in their States 
during the thirteen years 
since Independence with ą 
view to ascertaining 
whether it had not actu- 
ally exceeded the number 
of firings taken place in 
the pre-independence period: 


The 
which 


Ment Pe 
Presi. 
fuller i 
1SSUeş 


manner in 
the President has 
posed the problem would 
indicate his extreme un- 
easiness about the situation 
as it also implies a feeling 
of scepticism regarding the 
absolute propriety and 
necessity of the firings that 
had actually taken place. 
Coming as it does from the 
Head of the State, whose 
office is beyond all partisan- 
ship, the warning should be 
taken to heart by all the 
State Governments wh? 
should lose no time ™ 
holding an investigation 
along the suggested pu 
end report on the results 
to the people. It is, tne 
constitutional obligation. A 
comply with the directi“! ; 
of the President; but Cae i 
thing more also is involv. 
in fulfilling this task. 

A democratic system ie, f 
not function in an arm | 
phere of violence W 
destroys its essentia 
requisite—the mutua 
fidence between the 
and the government: 
cracy and non-violent io i 
inseparable. There A 
be an identity of me 
of the government a 
governed. When the 
ernment and the sopi 


very 


- joun 


inter. 
their 


against each 
other, such identity of 
„terest does not obtain 
ia consequently demo- 
A cannot survive. 
Therefore, whenever there 
ig any occasion where the 
conflict between the gov- 
ernment and the subjects 
takes 4 violent form, an 
immediate attention be- 
comes necessary to be 
given to examining the 
genesis of that violence. 
Unfortunately that is not 
done in most cases. 


d to fight 


On an objective analysis 
most of the disturbances 
which lead to an open con- 
flict between the people and 
the police involving the use 
of fire-arms can be traced to 
genuine economic and social 
distress. Undeniably, how- 
ever, political elements very 
often seek to capitalize on 
this misery to serve their 
sectional intersts. And once 
the movement has been led 
into an indisciplined course, 
the police perhaps is not 
left with many alternatives 
but to resort to the use of 
arms to bring the situation 
under control—although it 
is doubtful whether this can 
be truly said of the firings 
occuring in this country. 
Here thus is an unmistak- 
able responsibility on the 
political parties to agree on 
T national code of conduct. 
TM of them -behaves in 

Irresponsible manner. 
peace will be difficult 
= maintain. But in 
n A Re we Gon- 
oe s the duty 
would e conditions which 
cea obviate economic and 
ae distress and in so far 

e detractors of national 
st eae have found 

bas immeasurably 
arder if they did not find 


es 
4 ady field of operation in 


e > 
3 disconcerted mood of 
tinued on Page 664 
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Art And The Obscene 


Wordsworth, the well- 
known poet, was also 
known to be a moralist of 
the orthodox type. Once, 
while viewing paintings in 
a celebrated art gallery, he 
was captivated by a picture 
captioned ‘Cupid and 
Psyche’. It showed the little 
winged god and the fuli- 
busted goddess, both in the 
nude, embracing each other 
in a warm kiss. The poet, 
absorbed in the beauty of 
the picture. and intently 
gazing on it fora long 
while, suddenly caught him- 
self as if in an act of sin— 
a moralist looking at sex- 
appealing nudity and turn- 
ed his eyes as if in a re- 
vulsion of feeling, exclaim- 
ing—The Devill. 


The story typifies the age- 
long conflict between art 
and morals, between the 
beautiful and the obscene, 
making it difficult to strict- 
ly define the line where the 
artistic or the beautiful 
ends, and the immioral or 
the obscene begins. ‘A thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever’, 
and the beauty of the 
human form in the nude 
has evoked the artistic feel- 
ing of joy from the days of 
Greek sculpture to the 
ostriteh-feathered figures, 


without the cover even of. 


Eve’s fig-leaf, in the Follies 


Berger and Casino de Paris 


even today. But it has also 
raised storms of protests 
from the mora 


i 


lists in every 


wm 


age till their voices were 
drowned by the acclama- 
tion of the connoisseurs of 
beauty or the sheer lovers 
of the bawdy. 


From the obscene in 
painting and sculpture to 
the obscene in literature, 
it is a journey from the re- 
gion of the senses to that 
of imagination, from the 
physical to the mental 
vision. It has therefore been 
more difficult to declare 
unequivocally what is 
obscene in literature and 
what is not, what is a work 
of art and what is mere 
pornography. Change in 
taste with change of time 
and place also has convert- 
ed the obscene of today to — 
the artistic of tomorrow, Or 
the obscene in London to 
the artistic in Paris. Ber- 
nard Shaw's Mrs. Warren's — 
Profession or James Joyce 
Ulysses that were contra- 
band at their birth ha 
now been accepted 
decent fare even for “thi 
prudish in England > 
America. Balzac and Z 
are no longer outcastes 
_after thirty years of s 
ful existence, more une 
the pillow than on the op 

Lady Chatter 
Lover has al 
received the m 


their morals and social res- 


pectability by scraping 
Shakespeare into ‘decency’ 
and calling a ‘bitch’ a 
‘lady dog’ and a ‘stud 


bull’ a ‘gentleman cow’. 


The standard of judge- 
ment has been, for a whole 
century, the Hicklin dictum 
laid down in 1868 that 
whatever writing had the 
effect of depraving or cor- 
rupting morals would be 
called obscene and so ban- 
ned; and even such passa- 
ges here and there would 
attract the law against a 
book. But the recent Obs- 
cene Publications Act, 
passed after six years of 
struggle, has at last conced- 
ed the point that if a pub- 
lication can be proved, as a 
whole, to possess artistic 
or literary merit, it will not 
be a victim of squemish 
prudery. Instead, it can, as 
did Lady  Chatterley’s 
Lover, call to vouch for its 
over-all chasteness such 
ladies and gentlemen who 
have a standing in the lite- 
rary, artistic and regions 
world and save itself from 
the fate that the Lady had 
to suffer for such a long 
time in the mid twentieth 


century. 


As happens after such 
Cases, and with the natural 
attraction for the ‘sexy’ 
things, the pendulum may 
now swing to the other ex- 
treme and all kinds of dirt, 
from the Horror Comics to 
the Port-town packs of 
cards, may be sought to be 
passed for ‘artistic’ works 
_ by the over-zealous ‘pro- 
_ gressives’. There is need of 
caution in India where a 
ency to imitate the 
in everything still 
. In the Cinema 
lis passion for imi- 
has gone for to- 
ow-neck blouse 
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and the ‘nylon’ sarees, 
and films with a sex-appeal 
are almost always box-office 
hits. But thanks to the 
high-class respectability and 
sense of decency of most of 
our cinema stars in these 
days, things have not gone 
beyond control. Yet posters 
verging on the pornogra- 


Crime against such w 

and women are on a aa 
nomenal increase, partion, 
larly in Calcutta where the 
poverty and squalor of raced 
less lives as of the refugees 
are an open invitation to 
the tempters to operate on 
the ignorance and helpless. 
ness of the unfortunate Vic. 


phic have been so common tims. The sensational pub t 
as to rouse the Sarvodaya licity given by a Bombay t 
workers at Indore to make journal, though rather 7 3 
a bon-fire of them. The the yellowish variety, to | 
counter-movement of the the Flesh Trade in Calcut- w 
‘cinema trade’ against what ta with a smear on the h 
they call the “Sarvodaya city’s name by describing r 
mania’ has at last drawn itasa ‘paradise of prostitu- i 
the house-wives into the teg may be an exaggera- e 
lists on the side of the Sar- tion, but it is, all the same tt 
vodaya workers, and the the exaggeration of a truth, r 
traders in sex-appeal are And unless the guardians of 4 
likely to be kept in their culture and morals, and the l 
place by this unexpected Government as the ulti- i 
reinforcement on the oppo- mate arbiters of the fate of 3 
site side. te ag aa this uprooted humanity are A 
menace is already in e Ag 0 
offing, and the lure of E zH vigilant but A a 
cinema-acting is proving an oing, the artistic wi Te 
fatal to many adolescent be effaced by the obscene t 
girls with tolerably attrac- and Beauty find itself i 
tive faces and features. swamped by the Beast. z 
n DU 
Continued from Page 663 h 
m 
the people, the ultimate res- are published very much be- h 
ponsibility for any breach of latedly. Worse still, nor are 7 
peace must be borne by the any systematic measures D 
Government of the day. adopted to obviate the pos- L 
Social and political peace sibility of firing under com- X 
Is inconcievable without a parable circumstances 1 a 
“minimum degree of content- the future. If the positive a 
ment among the people acts of the use of violence bY a 
which the Government the Government have not h 
should be willing and cap- been always justifiable, stil i 
able of ensuring. less so, and far more harm | 
In a recent case relating ful from the point of view 
to the firing on prisoners in of national solidarity, ”# 
the Bhatinda Jail in Punjab, been its failure to adopt 3P- k 
ə judicial enquiry has exo- propriate measures to coun Q 
nerated the police. But in- ter violence generate by £ 
stances are not wanting interested groups— 4S i D.: 
where independent enquiry Assam where the police H H t 
had held firings by police the military had practical : 
to have been unwarranted abstained from perform ig 
and excessive. In many their duties when ot 5 
cases of such adverse houses had been PY wf 3 
finding the reports are not and nearly 57,000 pee J 2 


even published or, if at all, 
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Thinking Of Schopenhauer 


By SACHINDRANATH BASU 


gE year 1960 marks the 

400th anniversary of the 
death of Arthur Schopenhauer, 
the gloomy philosopher. His 
teachings have much to inter- 
est the Indian reader. 


Some biographers and com- 
mentators, while acknowledging 
his genius, have hinted that the 
gource of his pessimism could 
be traced to an unhappy 2arly 
life; perhaps such writers ave 
even unconsciously influenced by 
their own incurable optimism. 
It is true however that Scha- 
penhauer lost his father at the 
age of 17 in a terrible accident 
(or was it suicide?); he fell 
into a canal and was drowned. 
Thereafter, he saw his mother, 
still pretty and a popular 
novelist into the bargain, 
Openly take to a gay life, as a 
“practitioner of free love’. No 
Wonder he has been compared 
With Hamlet, brooding over his 
father's sorrow and mother’s 
sn. Thinking of his younger 
eas, One is also reminded of 
ee who was born in the 
nee year as himself; both 
melee trouble’—if Byron’s 
hae eed him a ‘lame 
ions he chopenhauer’s wrote 
Binder pa pearahle and 

an once even 
en down the stairs. 
loped a m, the poet too deve- 
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Miliey &ht hand. Within this 
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hig Dhilog c ption; the fruit of 
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he Worta of some 400 pages, 
y Writt as Will and Idea, 
€n for the most 


part, particularly in the more 
important latter half. 


This philosophy belongs to 
the category commonly known 
as idealism. Schopenhauer bor- 
rowed from Plato, the father 
of idealism, and was particu- 
larly indebted to Kant (who 
may be called the father of 
German idealism) in developing 
his idea of ‘the world as idea’, 
in which all phenomena are 
modified by the perceiving 
mind, and of the unknowable 
thing-in-itself as propounded hy 
Kant in his great work, Critique 
of Pure Reason. But while Kant 
went on in later life to find a 
message of hope by _ establish- 
ing God from ‘practical reason* 
as the cause of man’s inherent 
moral sense (the ‘categorical 
imperative’), Schopenhauer re- 
mained a pessimist and in this 
was more influenced by Indian 
philosophy—the Vedanta nd 
Buddhism. (In his rooms stood 
statues of both Kant and 
Buddha.) Many would give him 


greater credit for consistency 
than Kant, who — superseded 
reason, to satisfy the need of 
the heart. Bertrand Russell, 
for example, says of Kant 
that “after meditating for 
twelve years, he produced his 
great work, the Critique of 


Pure Reason; seven years later, 
at the age of sixty-four, He 
produced the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason, in which he 
resumed his dogmatic slumbers 
after nearly twenty years of 
uncomfortable wakefulness”. 


Schopenhauer’s greatest orl- 
ginal contribution to philosophy 
was in the supremacy he gave 
to will (‘the world as will’) as 
the driving force of all creation. 
(The world Wille in the origi- 
nal German has naturally been 
translated as will, but it may 
be easier to follow Schopen- 
hauer if it is substituted. in 
places at least, by instinct or 
blind urge.) The will per- 
meates everything, in different 
degrees, from the crystal up- 
wards to man, and causes 
desire, which is the basis of all 


Suffering. Man’s capacity for 5 


pain (and pleasure) is the 
greatest, since he is at the 
highest level of creation. And 
this capacity is predetermined 
for every individual. Ties 
great and pressing care is 
lifted from our breast, another 
immediately takes its piace. 

and if it is very much lighter 


than the material of the care 
which has vanished, it knows 
how to blow itself out so as 


apparently to equal it in size.” 
“Tf at last it can find entrance 
in no other form, it comes in 
the sad, grey garments of tedi- 
ousness and ennui...all human 
life is tossed backwards and 
forwards between’ pain and 
ennui.’ Ennui “makes beings 
who love each other so little as 
men do, seek each other eager- 
ly.” Thus in Schopenhauer’s 
view, life is full of suffering 
and purposeless. 


The Greeks were pessimists 
too. Even at the dawn of 
Western thought they said, 


“No man ought to be accounted 
happy until he is dead” (Solon), 
or “Not to be born is the best 
thing, and death is better than 
life” (Aristotle), or “Show me 
the man whose happiness was 
anything more than illusion 


followed by disillusion’ (Soph- 
ocles), or “Amongst mortals 
no man is happy; wealth may 


pour in and make one luckier 
than another, but none can be 
happy” (Euripides). But if the 
Greeks believed in conquering 
pessimism through art (‘tragic 
optimism’), to Schopenhauer 
this is possible only for brief 
moments. He offers no solution 
through God or faith. His path 


is illuminated by the clear 
light of philosophy, based on 
inexorable human experience. 
The ultimate deliverance is to 


be obtained only by renuncia- 
tion and the negation of desire. 
In other words, he preaches 


the ideal of asceticism, SO 


familiar to us in this country. 
He rejects suicide on the 
ground that it does not negate 
desire, 
the struggles of life. 


On those who — 
optimism, Schopenhauer 
“Optimism, 


but words 
foreheads, 


but is only a defeat in ~ 
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Last Days Of Tolstoy* 


By NARAYANI BASU 


as a bitter mockery of the un- 
speakable suffering of huma- 
nity.” 

Schopenhauer read the Upa- 
nishads in Anquetil Duperron’s 
translation and called them “the 
greatest gift of the century”: 
His book, The World as Will 
and Idea, contains many glow- 
ing tributes to the philosophy 
of ancient India. Although it 
may be too sweeping to call 
this philosophy pessimistic, we 
cannot deny that it too teaches 
non-attachment, renunciation 
and  desirelessness. And, to 
quote from Radhakrishnan, 
“After Buddhism it became 
well-nigh impossible for Indian 
thought to adopt a hopeful view 
of the world....Human exist- 

ence is an evil and mukti is 
freedom from being. Later 
systems of thought accept it... 
Both good and evil are un- 
desirable since they involve re- 
birth. We return to the world 
to enjoy the reward or undergo 
the punishment. To be born is 
simply to die. To be happy is 
not to be born,” 

Do we hear an echo of the 
Greek utterances mentioned 
above? But one does not have 
to go so far back in time, nor 
confine oneself to Schopenhauicr 
to hear such voices. Pessimism 
occupies an important place in 
modern literature and thought. 
Schopenhauer himself quotes 
the 17th century Spanish 
dramatist Calderon as, “the 
greatest crime of man is that 
he was born’. To take a few 
more random examples (leaving 
aside the very modern) : “What 
then remains, but that we 
should cry|Not-to be born, or, 
being born, to die?” (Bacon), 
‘The entire history of the 
human race can may be sum- 
marised in a few words—men 
are born, they suffer, they die” 
(Anatole France), “We have 
not begun to live until we con- 
ceive life as a tragedy” 
(Yeats). 

But across the centuries, per- 
haps no voice of gloom was 
heard with so much force as 
that of Schopenhauer, 


YN the 28th October, 1910, 

Tolstoy came before 
dawn to the door of his 
youngest daughter Alexan- 
dra, nicknamed Sasha. He 
stood with a candle in his 
hand, his face was beaming 
with joy and he was ready 
to leave the house for good. 
Tolstoy told his daughter,— 
tell mamma that tonight 
was the last drop that filled 
the bucket. Just as I was 
falling asleep I heard foot- 
steps in my study, looked 
through the door-crack and 
saw her rummaging my 
papers perhaps in search of 
the will. I felt such disgust, 
such loathing. I was lying 
in the bed but could not 
sleep, my heart was beating 
so. I counted my pulse, it 
was 97. And then she came 
into my room and asked me 
if I felt well. I did not sleep 
all night and towards morn- 
ing resolved to go. Give this 
letter to Sonya. Tolstoy 
wrote to his wife;— 


“My departure will dis- 
tress you. I regret it. But 
please understand and 
believe that I cannot 
act differently. My posi- 
tion in the house has 
become unbearable. Apart 
trom everything else, I can 
no longer live in this condi- 


* Tolstoy's 50th Death Anniversary 
falls on November 20, 1960, accord- 
to new calender. The dates in the 
article are of the old Russian 
calender. 


tion of luxury in Which | 
have been living, and I 
doing what old men of my 
age should do; leaving the 
worldly life to spend my 
last days in peace and soli- 
tude. 

Please understand this 
and do not follow me if you 
learn where I am. Yow 
coming would only hut 
your position and my own 
and would not alter my 
aecision. 


I, thank you for your 
faithful fortyeight years of 
life with me and beg you to 
forgive me for any wrong 
I have done you, as I forgive 
you with all my soul for 
any wrong you may have 
done me. I advise you to 
resign yourself to the new 
position in which my 
departure places you and 
not to harbour ill feeling 
against me. If you wish t0 
let me know anything, tell 
it to Sasha; she will know 
where I am and will set! 
me whatever is necessay 
As to saying where 1 al 
that she cannot do a 
have taken her words thë 
she will not tell anyon® 


Tolstoy was then eighty 
two. He left his homa 
die in Astapovo T His 
station after ten days y 
home-leaving was 2% dyl 
preciated by any? 
Friends and admirets | 
his conduct  incons 


dent follower said, 
ould have been 
had 


and his ar 
«pather Wi 


h 1 more consistent if he 


stayed with mother.” Her 
i tone was sharp and re- 
y The enemies 


hi roachful. 
i failed him a hypocrete who 


mat gave thirteen children to 
Sofya Andreevna, renounced 
his property in favour of 

this the family, drank lite to the 

you lees and now found it un- 

Your pearable! 

hurt 

own These critics of Tolstoy 

my failed to notice that such 
inconsistency is inevitable 


in the life of a man who has 


Me heard the call of a greater 
ee life. Tolstoy was born on 
nae the 28th. August, 1828, in a 
on Russian aristocratic family. 
for In his time luxury, extrava- 
i gance and sexual indulgence 
ae were the law of his society. 
ae Liaison with women, espe- 
ff cially with a married one, 
an as considered essential for 
eling ae health of young people. 
i en Tolstoys father Nicho- 
"tell ae was sixteen years old, 
‘now E parents arranged for 
sent HE a liaison with a peasant 
aa wae Tolstoy was born 
| afl a i environment. Natur- 
i oe a is early life was full 
that Bees ousness. Wine and 
e E en were, his constant 
pa anions. But even then 

giy S moe was strong. 
ne 1 Sloy wrote in his 


tY pleasure is so brief 
Bas So cloudy but the re- 
Boe SO great. After his 
a mee he was trying to 
ihe Mmself from carnal 
ates Sexual relation of 
T ad and wife seemed 
nas taboo to him. But 
Rese Fee gypsy wenches 
AA $ devil and now it 
elf Te ae Andreeyna her- 

7 ~Olstoy said, this is an 
73 € all the others and 
c~ the ideal I am the 


In fact, Tolstoy never 
reached this ideal. His 
greatness lies in the travail 
of his soul and not in the 
achievement of his ideal. 
At the age of fifty he felt 
that death is the inevitable 
end of life. Family happi- 
ness, worldly honour or 
riches could not give him 
lasting satisfaction. A new 
horizon was opening before 
him. Like the Buddha he 
was in search of a Truth 
that death cannot destroy, 
old age cannot cripple and 
he found it in the fulfilment 
of the Christian principle 
of love. 


Tolstoy was very much 
critical of Western coun- 
tries because in their prac- 
tical life they violated the 
law of love which Christ 
had preached. In his opinion 
Christianity has expressed 
the law of love clearly and 
definitely. The Christian 
world has solemnly accept- 
ed that law while at the 
same time it has construct- 
ed its life on greed and vio- 
lence. Consequently, the life 
of the Christian peoples is 
an absolute contradiction 
of their profession. Tolstoy 
noticed this contradiction 
in his own life and so he 
immediately started to re- 
orient his life on the law of 
love. Thus began the strug- 
gel of renunciation. Hunt- 
ing, meat-eating, smoking— 
all were given up one by 
cne. He went to the field and 
the meadow, learned to 
mow the crop, to cut the 


wood and to make the 


shoes. He was turned into 
a Russian moujik in dress 
as well as in manners. A 
man so passionate but so 
amazingly conscientious he 
enjoyed life to, the full but 


could not bear that life — 
when he found it base and 


false. Horrors seized hi 
he discovered a vein of 
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within him, His novels not 
cnly brought him fame but — 
also thousands of roubles 
at his door. Tolstoy decid- 
ed to renounce his proper- 
ty. Accustomed to luxury 
Sofya could not accept her 
husband’s decision. She had 
many practical problems 
before her—feeding and 
educating the children. 
Moreover she was sure that 
Leo’s property and authors 
right would not be spent 
for the poor and the needy 
but Sytin or some other big 
publisher would swallow 
them up. Her apprehension 
was correct. After Tolstoy’s 
death his follower Chertkov 
on wohm he entrusted his 
works, was receiving a big 
share of the  pubishing 
business for his own use. 
But Tolstoy was so much 
preoccupied with his ideal 
that these problems did not 
affect him. Like all visiona- 
ries he was dreaming of a 
golden age when people 
will be free from mad 
eraze for wealth and world- 
ly power and everybody will 
earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. The countes 
could not share the hus- : 
band’s dream. She decided 
to make an appeal to the 
Tsar against her husband’s 
decision of renouncing his 
property. She was trying — 
to prove him mentally defi- 
cient. At last Tolstoy had to 
modify his decision. He 
assigned his property and 
author's rights till 1884 in 
favour of the wife and 
children. Tolstoy knew the 
this was an unchristian act 
but to impose his own ~ 
desire—the desire t = 
nounce property in fa 
_of the people—would be 1 
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Affairs In 


The South 


By Our Special Representative in South 


MADRAS : Unusually the 
r’-easter had been very severe 
Pee Southern Peninsula. For 
iwelve days, rains lashed out at 
towns and villages at an unpre- 
cedented scale. The number of 
the homeless increased enor- 
mously providing a proof of the 
progress of rulers in doing away 
with slums in urban areas. In 
most of the cities vast numbers 
of the homeless people were 
thrown out to the mercy of the 
well-to-do people as much as to 
Municipal authorities. One 
example, of the Madras City 
alone would be enough to spot- 
light the situation. It was esti- 
mated by the Corporation Com- 
r missioner himself that about 
1,50,000 people were rendered 
homeless last week and they 
have been sheltered only in the 
habitable corporation thatched 
schools, private educational ins- 
titutions and other places. This 
is only a modest estimate out of 
the teeming population of near- 
ly two millions in this City. 
Madras City was emmersed in 
water for three days bringing 
normal life to a standstill. In 
Madura City, the second largest 
in Madras State, the position 
was no better. The down south 
districts were reported to have 
received, in four days last week, 
about 20 inches in average of 
raal And weather fore- 
E oe ice knowledge too 
yet C put to test, are not 
A ed of repeating “sharp- 
are frequenting the coastal 
Mainland areas.” 


j ; 
r seqnldst this unwholesome 
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ae oe Philanthropists had not 
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Sifts and go about ae 
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§ for further succour. As 
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Tose to the @makrishna Mission 
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Without any fuss. Ex- 


A November 19, 1960. 
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perts as they were in this kind 
of social service, they began re- 
lief operations almost imme- 
diately and under heavy rains. 


But there seems to be no 
relief in the internal turmoil 
raging the political climate of 
Madras State. The apparent 


serenity exhibited by the Tamil 
Nad Ministers’ screens that 
vague but genuine apprehen- 
sions, the sources of which are 
far deep to be easily grappled 
with. The most troubled spots 
are the States of Andhra, My- 
sore and Kerala. In both 


“This is what you get from 
the coal | use’ : 


3 
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Andhra and Mysore Pradesh 
Congress, the cliques opposing 
the ruling groups are a source 
of constant headache not only to 
the local Pradesh Congress 
bosses, but also to the Congress 
High Command. In Kerala, the 
minority group in the Congress, 
which is opposing the present 
three-party coalition from its 
very inception, seems to be 
gaining time to torpedo the 
Ministry. Even the High Com- 
mand appears to be powerless or 
unwilling to act, 


In. Andhra, the pro-Sanjeevi 
Reddi group inthe Congress 
wants to keep his former place 
safe for him but the Congress 
President has realised to his 
own detriment, rather belatedly 
perhaps, that the Congress Pre- 
sidentship, after all, has no gla~ 


—SAYS MR. FLAME! 


VIGIL : 
In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Colle : 


| The way to get the most out 
of coal is to turn it into gas.’ 
In the process of gas-making 
these valuable by-products of. 
coal are obtained. 


‘THE BOMBAY GAS CO., LDS, 
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mour about it. This may be 
‘denied but if one were to trace 
the recent history of the Andhra 
Congress wranglings, the way 
groups are functioning at Hyde- 
rabad, Vijayawada, Kurnool 
and at other Andhra points of 
intrigue, unmistakably point out 
to that conclusion. The Con- 
gress High Command is asked to 
|S perform something which it 
j a ~ does not want to, fearing reper- 
cussions in the coming elections. 


It is more or less the same in 
Mysore, but Mr. B. D. Jatti, the 
Chief Minister, is more sinned 
| against than sinned. His oppo- 
f nents seem to be overwhelming, 
: and even here the High Com- 

; mand does not want to act ap- 
i parently due to the fear of ad- 
i verse reactions in the coming 
| elections. The complex on the 
f whole in these three States is 
{ dominated by the next elec- 
ae, tions. 


But in Madras, however, the 
picture is different. The Chief 
Minister of this State has to 
meet a genuine opposition com- 
ing as it does from the Opposi- 
tion parties. Included in this is, 
of course, the Swatantra Party, 
founded by the elderly states- 
man, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. He 
has stepped up propaganda for 
what he calls “liquidation of 
the Congress Government at the 
Centre.” He is listened to with 
respect both by intellectuals 
and the masses. Recently he 
Swept the Andhra State at the 

tobacco rich Guntur where the 
first Andhra State Swatantra 


Party Convention was held, Mr. 
S. K. D. Palliwall, 
Pradesh, presiding. 


from Uttar 
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The USSR, China, and the | 
Underdeveloped Countries | 
By STEFAN C. STOLTE — 


In view of the recent newspaper reports about the 
tensions between Moscow and Peking the article, which we 
reproduce from the Munich “Bulletin”, will be of interest to 
our ‘readers as if seeks to analyse and answer the questions: 
Can the reported tension between Moscow and Peking be 
restricted to the ideological field? Or can it be observed in 


the policies of exports and economic aid pursued by them 


in respect of the countries of Asia and Africa? We leave 
it to our readers’ judgment to see the correctness or other- 
wise of views put forward by the author. 


T the Twenty-First Party 

Congress Khrushchey made 
the point hat “the working class 
and all progressively thinking 
people see their own future in 
the building of socialism in the 
Soviet Union.” Yet Moscow 
is now no longer the only coun- 
try with a claim to leadership. 
Communist China also wishes 
to serve as a model. On May 
12, 1960, the New China Press 
Agency reported that during 
his trip to Cambodia Chou En- 
lai had boasted in Phnom Penh 
not only that his country would 
overtake Great Britain in out- 
put of the most important goods 
in ten years or even earlier, 
but also that it would serve as 
a model for the “economically 
underdeveloped Asian, African, 
and Latin American countries.” 
One may well ask whether the 
Soviet and Communist Chinese 
examples are identical. Are the 
tensions between Moscow and 
Peking, which must be neither 
underestimated nor overestima- 
ted, restricted to the ideological 
field? Or can they also be ob- 
Served in the policies of econo- 
mic expansion of the two great 
powers of the Communist bloc? 


In spite of Khrushchev’s 
= eee ee 
coming elections. He had also 


hope to winin Kerala. He 
works hard, travels much and 
does not waste chances coming 
accross to place the party’s ob- 
Jectives squarely before the 
masses. Itishis party that 


_ offers a big challenge to the rul- 
ling p 
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words, the representatives of 
Moscow, as they undertake to e! 
develop contacts with the under- ti 
developed states, have spoken i 


less about the Soviet Union as iS 
an example to be followed than t 
about the “altruistic economic E 
aid” which it can provide. Com- - t 


munist China is also giving S 
economic aid to Cambodia, 

Nepal and Ceylon, but it will A 
be quite some time before b 
Peking will be in a position to M 
contest Moscow’s leading role d 
in this field. While Moscow te 
can compete with the West it 
the Afro-Asian states, thanks E 
in part to the economic poten- a 


tial of the satellites, Peking ® | t 


not in a position to comb ti 

with the “imperialists” us Ke er 

granting of long-term cre A W 

and technical aid in these arè 5 
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Moscow’s policy of econo $ 

expansion has four points Be A A 

favor in the Afro-Asian x 
jet 

1. Since 1955 the Soal & 

Union has granted mOSM oi a 


$3 billion in long-term 
the underdeveloped coun 


tries, ê f & 
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sum of considerable ins ith | ey 
although it cannot compa!” fme l t 
Western aid. China's al abot | w 


same period amounted to 
$100,000,000. 
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2. Although Soviet aid om 
less than that granted more 
West, it has considera? w 
propaganda value sin i 
split up among numerous 
but is concentrated © 
key nations. t 
the list is the Unite 
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jc with GBON $e 
A ing ar 
ne SE with $645 
Indonesia with $365 
Afghanistan with $145 
and Iraq with $137.5 
Thanks to such tactics 
the USSR has been much more 
generous than i the West in 
Afghanistan, which has only re- 
ceived $40 million aid from the 
west. In the case of the United 
Arab Republic, Soviet and 
western aid is about the same, 
whereas Moscow 1s gaining at 
every step in Iraq, India, aid 
Indonesia. 


publ 
id, 
followed 
milion, 
million, 
million, 
million. 


deliveries, 


3. Soviet economic aid is not 


only concentrated on a small 
number of countries. It is also 
concentrated on the politically 


most attractive objects, such as 
the Assuan Dam in Egypt and 
the Bhilai Steel Works in India. 


4. A strong point of Soviet 
economic aid is that it is dicta- 
ted by political and ideological 
interests. While the United 
States too often offers advice 
to assure that the economic aid 
granted will be put to good use, 
the Soviets do not bother about 
such problems, 


The political and ideological 
aspects of Soviet economic aid 
begin with the very fact that 
Moscow does not set any con- 
ditions, even in its own in- 
terests, The West’s advice often 
ends with a loss of sympathy 
oe When it is well intention- 
ae The underdeveloped coun- 
a easily suspect that condi- 
an actually only intended to 
“Sure that aid is properly used 
sone fact infringe upon their 
a, won independence. Soviet 
en Sanda is always only too 

Y to confuse the situation 


en more p ; 
y drawing compari- 
Song between the & p 


nat “imperialist” 
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Credits, Unconditional’ Soviet 
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construction goes hand in hand 
With the more or less perma- 
nent residence of groups of 
Soviet experts. There is even a 
tendency not only to pump ex- 
perts into the underdeveloped 
countries, but also to push 
Western experts out at the same 
time. Nussa Araf, Egyptian 
Minister of Works, announced 
on January 28, 1960 that con- 
tracts with engineers from the 
West working on the Assuan 
Dam would not be renewed and 
that the dam would be built by 
Soviet and Egyptian engineers 
and labour. 


A further aspect of the politi- 
cal side of Soviet economic aia 
Is the increasing role of the 
Soviet Union in the training ot 


the new technical intelligentsia . 


of the underdeveloped countries. 
The Soviet Union now not only 
delivers plants and power 
Stations, it also assumes respon- 
sibility for training the techni. 
cal intelligentsia needed to run 
them, as for example, in the 
Delhi Agreement on the use o! 
the recent Soviet credit of 1.5 
billion rubles by India. Within 
the framework of a credit of 
140,000,000 rubles granted 
Guinea in Conakry, the Soviet 
Union has agred to build a 
polytechnical school for 1,500 
persons. A similar agreement en- 
visages the building of a polyte- 
echnical school for 1,000 students 
in Abyssinia. At the same time 


the number of persons studying > 


in the Soviet Union and the 
satellites is growing from year 
to year. Such persons also re- 
ceive government grants. The 
University for the Friendship of 
Peoples due to be opened in 
Moscow cn October 1 plans 
eventually to accomodate 4,000 
students from the underdeve: 
loped countries. About 500 
students from 74 Asian, African, 
and Latin American countries 
will be admitted in the first year 
It is probable that the number 
of foreign students at universi. 
ties in the West is much higher, 
but those studying behind the 
Iron Curtain will be subject to 
Communist influence throughout 
their period of study. 


Although China is not at 
present in a position to compete 
with Moscow on an equal basis 
in these fields of activity. 
Soviet expansion suffers from 
certain weaknesses from which 
China is to some extent exempt 
The main suth weakness is thal 


successes and 


the credit granted does not go = 


hand in hand with an active 
import-export market. In this 
area, China, on the other hand, 
has had noticeable successes 
since 1956, as is shown by the 
experience of India, Indonesia, 
and Malaya. It is true that the 
trade of all the so-called socia- 
list bloc countries together 
played only a very minor rola 
in the economic life of these 
countries, but it is worth noting 
that, out of the total socialist 3 
bloc trade concerned, China has 
been steadily increasing its 
Share more rapidly than the 
USSR and its European satelli- 
tes, as is indicated by the 
United Nations statistics for 
the years 195458, 


According to the same source, 
by 1958 Communist China was 
accounting for 85 per cent of the 
Communist bloc’s entire trade 
with Indonesia. Trade between 
the two states has been on tie 
increase ever since. In the first 
half of 1958 China exported 
to Indonesia goods worth 
129,300,000 Indonesian rupiahs 
(30 rupias equal $1), and in the 
Same period of 1959 as much as 
275,600,000. For the same 
periods Indonesian exports to 
China grew from 71,000,000 
rupiahs to 268,000,000. Theodor 
Hermes, at one time an active 
participant in important con- 
ferences of the Hast bloc Coun- 
cil for Mutual Economic. Aid 


_ (COMECON), has provided the 


following explanation for China’s 
trade success : 


“The People’s Republic of China 
has at its disposal from the 
past excellent trade links in the 
Arab countries as well as else- 
where. A further fact is that 
the population of some Asian 
states includes large numbers 
of Chinese, who are not Com- 
munists but feel themselves 


closely linked with.the Mother- ` 


land, China, and are proud of 
China’s greatness and its present — 
position in world politics”. 


China exports not only goods, 
but also an ideology, and in 


different manner than the Soviet 


Union. Although both h- 
chev and Chou En-lai clai 
their countries can — 
models for others, 
numerous signs that w! 
Soviet Union has i 


| Whether Chinese 
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has been true not sé much be- 
cause they looked upon it as a 
model but because they regard- 
ed it as a powerful economic 
power which grants uncondi- 
tional long-term two-and-a-half 
per cent credits, provides im- 
portant technical assistance, and 
gives large-scale help in the 
training of a new intelligentsia. 
In the case of India, the Soviet 
ideology is at a disadvantage be- 
cause Nehru’s parliamentary 
socialism does not permit the use 
of force, and is accordingly 
opposed to the Moscow-trained 
Communists at home. In Syria 
the United Arab Republic 
cleaned up one of the most im- 
portant political and ideological 
strongholds of Soviet Com- 
munism. In Iraq Kassem seems 


to be intending to establish a - 


kind of multi-party system, in 
which he has given preferential 
treatment to the Titoists and 
discriminated against the Soviet- 
orienetd Communists. Since 
Indonesia has not yet overcome 
the birth pangs of a new state, 
little can prophesied about its 
future, and particularly as to 
whether it must necessarily fol- 
low the Soviet model. These 
four states are the most im- 
portant partners of Moscow 
from the international stand- 
point in the Afro-Asian area. 
Their friendship with the Soviet 
Union may be genuine, but 
their relations are marked 
much more by political state 
interests than by those of poli- 
tical ideology. Matters are 
quite different with regard to 
China, which has much greater 
prospects of serving certain 
peoples as a model for the 
modernization of a backward 
country. It is well known that 
the extremists among the Al- 
gerian rebels look far more to 
Peking than to Moscow; what 
is not so well known is that 
other elements in Africa are 
strongly impressed by the 
Chinese “miracle.” The former 
Minister Gignoux, a recognized 
expert on Africa, wrote recently: 


“There are numerous and con- 
clusive proofs that Red China 


has a fascinating effect upon. 


the elite in black Africa. 
Communism 
is essentially or unessentially 
different from the Soviet type, 


whether there is a rivalry in 


“global leadership, is no problem 


lacks.” 
added that the Afri- 


ave come to under- 


stand from their observations 
and experiences that an alliance 
with Moscow carries risks which 
do not exist in connection with 
an alliance with China. The 
Soviet Communists are re- 
presented politically by the 
North Africa Comunist parties; 
China is not. The Soviet Union 
appears to the Africans to be a 
Buropean country, even if it 
differs from the other European 
states. Before the 1917 Revolu- 
tion Russia had some industry; 
China has had to begin indus- 
trialization from the very 
beginning, and the Chinese are 
admired in Africa because they 
have achieved successes with 
primitive means, 


Gignoux’s statements seem to 
be borne out by the behavior 
of many of the African Negro 
representatives, including dec- 
larations made by Sekou Toure, 
trained in Moscow and Prague. 
Of interest too is the fact that 
such matters as the class 
struggle, dialectical materialism, 
and other characteristic re- 
quisites of Communist theory do 
not seem to have had much 
influence on the leaders in the 
parts of Africa wtih a Negro 
population. Not even the argu- 
ments betwen Moscow and 
Peking over such problems as 
peaceful coexistence or the 
people’s communes seem to 
arouse much interest in Africa. 
But there is real admiration for 
China’s system of industrializ- 
ing without important foreign 


credits, even at the cost of 
ruthless exploitation of man- 
power. 


As has already been pointed 
out, Soviet economic expansion 
takes two forms: it concentrates 
on a few key countries and on 
the most attractive objectives in 


these countries. The USSR 
gives the impression of being 
the great friend of certain 


underdeveloped areas, whereas 
China is itself an example for 
many. The enormous Soviet 
Superiority in the furnishing of 
credits is not yet by any means 
balanced by the greater rate 
of growth of China’s foreign 
trade, but China will increase 
the rate of its foreign trade 
even more, and by even worse 
dumping than has been the case 
to date, since its forced indus- 
trialization and lack of capital 
leave no other course open. 
Trade, on the other hand, is 
the weak aspect of Soviet 


% 


expansion in the A TO-Agin_| 
area, even more so be Sian f 
Moscow’s credits often hey 


be paid for in 
goods. The 
states can in 


the fo 

underdevely 
‘ most cases e 
only with raw materials b 
since’ the Soviet Seven-y, ut 
Plan and the parallel ECON 
plans of Moscow’s satellites = 
aimed at making the Europea, 
Soviet bloc as independent a 
possible from foreign ae 
materials, the question arise 
as to how the underdeveloped 
states are to pay back Moscow's 
credits and pay for new dei 
veries as well. China dos 
not have such problems. 


Moscow and Peking are in- 
tentionally or otherwise com. 
peting in the Afro-Asian area, 
although the importance of such 
competition must not be over- 
estimated. Theodor Hermes in- 
sists that China has furthered 
Soviet trade in the Afro-Asian 
countries and there has recently 
been evidence of such co-opera- 
tion against the West side by 
side with ideological controver- 
sies between the two states. A 
good example was the Second 
Afro-Asian Conference in Cairo 
in May 1960,.in connection with 
which the Soviet Union claimed 
the right of participation as 1è- 
presentative of the “indepen 
dent Asian states” of Azerbaid- 
zhan, Georgia, Armenia, Ke 
zakhstan, Kirgizia, Tadzhikistan, 
Turkmenistan, and Uzbekista 
and China strongly suppor? 
the Soviet claim. China }s a 
supporting the adventurous 4 
vance of the USSR in Ci 
After Mikoyan, during his t 
to Cuba, signed agreement 
granting a long-term credi 
$100 million and promisirt y 
buy one million tons of va 
sugar per year, most Comb 
nist states began to. ON in A 
Cuba. Here too China “Grint 
Prior to Mikoyan’s visit, bes 
purchased 50,000 tons of go tl 
sugar on December 25 i] 19 
further 80,000 tons 1n 
and in July 1960 agree 
chase 2,500,000 tons, a 
rage of 500,000 tons 2 y 
the next five years. |g 

If the Moscow-Pe E 
gical controversies 
mic factors in the 
one reason may b 
tion in the u 
countries, although } 
the most important fa 
Soviet tension may be 
ed by economic 
but these clashes of 
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found mainly in the 
interest e Sino-Soviet eco- 
field ati Today China i 
c relations. oday 1S 
nol jependent economically on 
sty USSR. Even China’s suc- 
esses in Algeria, Guinea, or 
Peer African states cannot 
blind the Chinese leaders to the 
fact that they themselves are 
still struggling with the initial 
stages of industrialization. It 
is enough to examine China’s 
efforts to produce steel, the basis 
of all industrialisation. Al- 
though in 1959 China produced 
no less than 13,350,000 tons of 
steel, an enormous achievement 
compared with previous output, 
a comparison with other coun- 
tries indicates the difficulties 
which China still has to face. 
Japan and Italy, countries 
which have very little natural 
raw material, produced in the 
same year 15,500,000 and 
6,700,000 tons of steel respec- 
tively, or 168 kilograms per 
capita in Japan, 134 in Italy, as 
against only 21 in China. The 
Soviet per capita figure was 282 
kilograms, that of the United 
States 453, and that of West 
Germany 565. 

Although Peking and Moscow 
say nothing on this point, it is 
clear that China receives from 
the USSR nothing like the aid 
which Moscow’s European 
satellites or even the non-Com- 


Munist states have received 
from Moscow. In the period 
1956-58 Bulgaria received 


700,000,000 rubles; since the be- 
Sinning of 1957 Htnmgary has 
received some  1,200,000,000 
Tubles, mainly from the Soviet 
nion; in 1959 alone Iraq re- 
ceived 550,000,000 rubles, all 
from the USSR; the United 
Arab Republic received 5 bil- 
USS Tubles, mainly from the 
5 R in the form of long-term 
Pae while China received in 
ie from the USSR a long- 
ae Credit of 1.2 billion rubles, 
AES 1959 another of 5 billion 
bilko making a total of 6.2 
sean rubles, This means that 
Ree Capita long-term credits 
ved from the Soviet Union 

ay wina concerned were 


Population Per 


(Millions) Capita 

Credits 

E 10 120.0 

United Ar 5 7T 18.6 
onePublic 26 153.8 
cH aist : 
= -. 640 9.7 


It is accordingly not surpris- 
ing that Communist China is 
not always completely satisfied 
with Moscow's leadership of 
Communist world policy. The 
failure of the Chinese “great 
leap forward” to gain speed is 
due to the fact that Soviet 
economic expansion, thanks to 
the commitment of billions of 
rubles, is gaining ground in the 
Afro-Asian states, and has even 
penetrated into Cuba. On the 
other hand, it is undesrtandable 


that the Kremlin is very 
circumspect in its support of 
the Chinese colossus. The fact 


of a common ideology cannot 
bridge over the differences. It 
is even possible that the econo- 
mic problems are the basic ones, 
and that the ideological pro- 
blems are only the visible 


expression of deep-lying ten- 
sions. 
Peking has no use for a 


relaxation of world tension by 
Khrushchev’s policy of peaceful 
coexistence. Realization of this 
policy would imply a freezing of 
the status quo and deprive 
China of the place which its 
ambitious leaders would like to 
occupy. Further, the Chinese 
leaders need the talk of im- 
perialist threats in order to 
justify the sacrifices required of 
their own people for industriali- 
zation. Finally, in the event of 
peaceful coexistence, and given 
greater East-West economic 
contacts, the Kremlin would pro- 
bably be even less inclined than 
now to provide China with the 
economic aid to enable it to 
become an eventual rival in the 
leadership of the Communist 
bloc, 


At the beginning of February 
a COMECON conference on ag- 
riculture was held in Moscow. 
The catastrophic harvests in 
Kazakhstan, and the por results 
in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, and 
Fast Germany lent the con- 
ference special importance. The 
participants declared their 
eagernes to co-ordinate their 
agricultural output more effec- 
tively and the conference com- 
munique stressed that “such 
collaboration is of great im- 
portance in gaining time in the 
peaceful competition with capi- 
talism.” Communist China, the 
second largest coton producer 
and the third largest wheat 
producer in the world, was not 
even represented. It did, how- 
ever, send representatives to the 


VIGIL 
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later COMECON conference of 
forign ministers and their re- 
presentatives held a press con- 
ference on June 8-9 in Moscow. 
The communique of this con- 
ference stating that “it has 
been ascertained at the session 
that the COMECON member 
states envisage a further in- 
crease in economic contacts with 
the socialist states of the Hast” 
may be regarded as a promise 
made to China. But promise 
and implementation are two 
different things and in this case 
there is some question whether 
the promise can be carried out. 
Any substantial aid to China 
would have to reach enormous 
proportions, More than 50 
billion rubles would be required 
to produce a per capita level 
of Soviet economic aid equal to 
that given to Iraq. It is very 


doubtful whether the Soviet 
Union can afford anything on 
this scale. China’s economic 


problems are so enormous that 
further economic aid can serve 
to remove ideological differences 
only if the Soviet leaders are 
prepared to make really great 
sacrifices. The prospects are 
that Soviet-Chinese relations 
will, with intermittent periods 
of reapprochement, gradually 
grow worse, or that a com- 


Darkens, Grows 
and Softens the 
Hair. 
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promise will be achieved. Such 
a compromise would seriously 
affect Moscow’s expansion in 
the underdeveloped states of 
Africa and South Asia based 
on the extension of economic 
credits. Yet such a compro- 
mise lies in Moscow’s interest: 
China is not a Yugoslavia and 
an irreparable Communist 
Chinese “heresy” might well be 
a catastrophe for world Com- 
munism. The problems are 
difficult and Moscow needs time 
in order to solve them. It is 
largely to gain this time and to 
avoid being forced to bargain 
from an unfavourable position 
that the Kremlin has been 
breaking off one East-West 
talk after another. 


(Courtesy : Bulletin, Munich.) 


Continued From Page 667 


his family he violates the 
first principle andif he re- 
'nounces his property in 
favour of the people against 
his wife's opinion he is 
guilty of violating the 
second. Ultimately he makes 
a will inhis diary that after 
him everything including 
what he gave to his family, 
will go to the people. The 
‘countess came to know 
about this will and cries, 
reproaches, suspicion, eaves- 
dropping, hysterie fits etc. 
were 


before his departure, “Here 
the last days—the last 
hours—of my life are going 
to waste when they ought 
to be used so differently”, 
Critics of Tolstoy often fail 
See that it was for his 
ideal that Tolstoy left his 
home. After his departure 
ya told her youngest 
ister, “You mean to say, 

that father’s leaving 
who issick isa 
ct ? No, live with 

Patien 


how forever, 
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Books To Come 


Fiction And Biography 


Stranger Within by Sir 
Francis Oppenheimer (Fa- 
ber, 42 sh.) is the kind of 
book only a pucca English 
Civil Servant can write: 
it combines historical 
narration, gentle anecdote, 
quiet convictions, an amaz- 
ing sense of efficiency, and 
consistent good humour. All 
this is done in a fluent, 
admirable style which 
never rises to the lyrical 
nor descends to the bathetic, 
but maintains a level of 
excellent readability. Very 
reminiscent of Sir Charles 
Petrie’s Chapters of Life. 


Like Sir Charles, Sir 
Francis is a carryover from 
the Victorian Age. He was 
born in 1870, educated in 
Germany and later in 
Balliol; he became, without 
his father’s permission, an 
art student in Paris. On his 
father’s death, he was 
appointed British Consul- 
General in Germany (his 
account of the back 
ground intrigues of World 


War I are engrossing). 
He was responsible 
for a novel system of 


blockade during the War 
ee ee 2 Pe 


from Sasha Tolstoy said,— 
my good daughter Tani- 
chka, see how clearly she 
Sees the truth. But I cannot 
go back. Al]. -worldly ties 
appear insignificant to him 
who knows that he is the 
son of God and his abode is 
in heaven. I have heard the 
call of Christ. The door of 
my house is closed to me 


did never 


return. 


without which “the ro 
victory must have followeg 
a different course.” Then 
retirement, and dedication 


ad to 


to an ‘artist’s life, lived 
as he had always wanted 
on the strength of an 


independent income. Whai 
a great pity, therefore, that 
thè last pages of this set of 
memoirs are disfigured by 
over-emphasis on the deal 
meted out to the author by 
the Foreign Service. Nostal.- 
gia should begin and end 
sweetly. 


RE en ee a 


© 
In Russia for Beginners 
(Perpetua, 21 sh.), the 


“Krasnoyarsk Sheet-metal 
Workers’ Sub-committee 
Book choice for 1960”, Alex 
Atkinson and Ronald Searls 
are having the same deadly, 
tongue-in-cheek romp 
through Russia which they 
did last year in U.S.A. for 
Beginners. For such high- 
brow and lowdown antics 
only an armchair and some 
imagination are necessary; 
but the result is such æt 
exciting souffle of inconse 
quential delight that the 
reader may be forgive? 
if he does not always notic? 
the sly satire which is ° | 
book’s undercurrent. vea i 
naughty is the text, nana | 
tier the drawings % | a ji 
incomparable Sear i f 
naughtiest the spoofing fy 
the chapter titled nat 
Meeting with Khrushe g: 
(Clue to the interes 
please note on page 30 
subtle dig at Louis Fis ict 
Gunther, Salisbury, Macy, f 


(mh Ol NN TE OO ee 


hm U A h Ss O iee A pae 


and all other gogor 
journalists who gat 


ras 


corn 


x < teng ths 


5 Suan 
? When? a 


er the brash, bright 


prushchev.) 
% 
Facing page 80 of Married 
to Tolstoy by Cynthia 
(Hutchinson, 30 
ch.) is a portrait of Countess 
Tolstoy at the time of her 
marriage. It reveals a 
striking. face: a high 
forehead, frank, intellectual; 
inscrutable, captivating larga 
eyes; a sensitive, firm 
mouth; an oval, confident 
grace. Since this woman 
happened to be married to 
a genius who behaved with 
all the unpredictability of 
an eccentric to whom 
tantrums at one moment 
and tears at the next are 
normality itself, the story 
of her life with him reads 
almost like a finely-written 
novel. 


Only here we know the 
end beforehand. Countess 
Tolstoy remained loyal and 
loving to the last. She bore 
him thirteen children (his 
Sex life was a series of 
Rear-savage , indulgences : 
vide The Kreutzer Sonata), 
copied out all his manus- 
emptis (seven times in. the 
oes of War and Peace), 
Ooked after his accounts 
after the MSS wer? 


published in book form; 
wduted his giddy moral 
in cilations, quarrelled 
m santly, patched up 


fly: Shall we blame 
mages vetting some of her 
Speci and’s manascripts, 

ally the Sonata? Sould 


W 

for paner not blame Frieda 
Cha; vetting Lady 
sha Herley?s Lover, whose 


m ; 
now paa niggering sex is 
sin 
heady oa ig through a 


$ 

€ cj ; 
Sy ig Singapore : 

» Sodas and sex in 
Inistered doses. 


ie that formula fails; 


-the going is 


vember 19, 1960, 
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try Syrup and Sentimen- 
tality. Shake quickly, serve 
with glossy-magazine style. 
The result: a novel, Lion 
in the Sun by G. M. Glaskin 
(Barrie & Rockliff, 21sh.). 
But Mr. Glaskin tells a 
story well, with a lot of 
verve and an uncanny eye 
for detail. Primarily it isthe 
story of two friends, and of 
the deep affection of 
Geoffrey Graham for an 
Australian, Bradley Chase. 
interwoven into plot is the 
seduction of Bradley by 
the alluring and unscrupu- 
lous Vivienne Grant, who 
becomes the centre of 
socialite Singapore. Singa- 
pore—the Portuguese name 
tor it is “The Lion in the 
Sun”—also plays a leading 
role: the tensions, the 
riots, the uncertain peace 
that hangs on the city. The 
last pages erupt into a riot 
m Singapore: Bradley 
disappears under the shout- 
ing of “Merdeka!” and 
Geoffrey closes his story 
wondering if his friend is 
safe. A tame ending, but 
exciting 


throughout. And Vivienne’s 
seductiveness is quite the 
most erotic thing that has 
happened to modern fiction. 


% 


Highly recommended is 
The Custard Boys by John 
Rae (Hart-Davis, 15sh.) 
Though definitely autobio- 
Sraphical in tone, it tells in 
fiction the story of a 
fourteen year old boy who, 
when evacuated to Norfolk, 
gets caught up with a gang 
of roughs. The terrible plan 
they devise to humiliate a 
“coward” among the local 
lads’; but a live cartridge is 
put in the rifle by mistake, 
and the result is mans- 
laughter. This novel is. a 
simple, profoundly effective 
indictment of violence. It is 
ecnonmically told, and 
builds up an impact rare at 
any time, rarer in modern 
fiction. I was reminded of 
Albrecht Goes’ Arrow to 
the Heart and Kern’s Dance 
of Death: the catharsis in 
all three is the same. 


—P, Lal. 
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"Eternal Vigilance Is The Price Of 
Freedom’ 
As An Independent Weekly 


VIGIL 


. fe 

Keeps That Wakeful Vigilance 
— Over All Obligations To Be Discharged ~ 
Over All Human Rights To Be Guarded i 


— Seeks To Inspire By Holding Aloft 
Cherished Ideals 


— Does Not Flinch From Constructive Criticism 
Even When Painful — 


~ 


VIGIL Goes On 
a With 
ay ‘The Ceaseless Vigil And The Secret Pain’ 
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sibilities as providing funds for daughter’s crores is received by living policyholders. / 


re there is no 7 
substitute for = 
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A WELCOME MOVE 


TE working of the party system as we see it is by 
no means so lovely that one can refuse an invitation 
to think about alternatives. Even at its best or its most 
efficient the democracy it achieves or permits is ex- : 
tremely limited. In fact the better and more efficient 3 
the organisation the smaller seems the scope for ; 
rnembers to practise democracy within the party while r; 
in any case people’s participation in the conduct of 
public affairs remains a chimera. These are defects of 
the system in its normal state, in which it is rarely to Ng 
be found. Generally, it is found with symptoms of 
other kinds of disease also. In India, over and above 
the usual number of corrupting factors, the virus of 
casteism has affected it. To many the prospect seems 


so dismal that they do not think that any effort to a 
reform and purify the system so as to make it a fit ‘ 4 
instrument for real democracy can be worthwhile. $ 
Besides, however much the party system may be x 


reformed or purifed, it is, they think, inherently 
incapable of producing conditions under which popular 
participation in public affairs is possible. In fact the 
iwo are mutually exclusive. The party system is rather 

designed to obviate popular participation in the affairs 

of the state. There are people who think that this is 

only right. They think that popular participation in 

the conduct of public affairs ‘is impracticable and, if 3 
attempted, would be a nuisance or even dangerous. 
ín their view democratic government can be only 
representative government and the people can be 
trusted only to choose their rulers at some decent 
intervals of time. Unfortunately, under the party 
system as it now prevails, even the field of choice of 
representatives and potential rulers is neither large 
nor free. Because candidates for election are set up 
by the parties. So for the voters the choice open is 
between the parties only. The fitness or unfitness Oi 
the candidates has become quite irrelevant. Of course i 
there may be independent candidates but under the — 
present conditions their role has hardly any significance. — 
Thus even the principle that the people may be allowed — 
only to choose their rulers has been diluted to the point oe 
of mockery. . eos) 


In the light of all this the urge behind the search 
for a “partyless democracy” is not as senseless as < 
people may think though there should not be 
ilusion about the difficulties that beset the path. 
welcome the idea now being propagated by Shi 


prakash Narayan that in the next elections 
< should be given a say in the sel oi 


a 
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electoral colleges of voters. 
Jayaprakashji announced 
recently in Delhi that the 
details of the scheme will 
be discussed at the Sarvo- 
daya conference in next 
April. It is of course not 
expected that the scheme 
can be tried all over the 
country. But it will be a 
most valuable experiment 
if in addition to the 
nominees of organised poli- 
tical parties and indepen- 
dents, candidates chosen 
by electoral colleges of 
voters are in the field 
even in a limited number 
of constituencies. We shall 
revert to this subject in 
an early issue. 


MEDIUM OF 
INSTRUCTION 


THE vice-chancellors of 
’ the universities in the 
southern part of the 
‘country recently met in 
-a conference to discuss 
their common problems. 
This was perhaps the first 
occasion on which vice- 
chancellors met on such a 
regional basis. The con- 
ference adopted a number 
of decisions which are of 
wider interest beyond the 
circles of the southern 
universities. For example, 
they have made a sugges- 
tion about the method to 
be followed in translating 
standard works in foreign 
languages into Indian 
languages which merits a 
close consideration —_ by 
others as well. According 
to that, international termi- 
nology should be retained 
as far as is practicable 
in all translations. Where 
however such terms would 
bear translation because 
of the popularity of their 
= equivalents in the regional 
languages, the regionally 
known terms should be 
sed in translation rather 
an all-India termino- 
_ upon the 
) Hindi. 


That demand of this type 
has actually been voiced— 
not by politicians but by 
serious academicians, is an 
indication that the manner 
of propagation of Hindi 
has not been following 
the desirable lines. Only 
the other day academi- 
cians at Calcutta expressed 
their indignation that while 
their efforts to translate 
books into the regional 
languages had been crip- 
pled for lack of financial 


support they have been 
approached to get books 
translated into Hindi with 


promise of liberal govern- 
mental aid. The adoption 
of Hindi as the official 
language cannot and should 
not mean a throttling of 
the regional languages and 
if it is sought to be deve- 
loped at the expense of 
the other languages there 
would not only be protests 
but possible chaos as well. 


Despite our well-known 
position in favour of 
Hindi, we have to utter 


this warning. 


In any case the suspicion 
with which people in the 
south look upon Hindi was 
further illustrated by the 
vice-chancellors’ strong op- 
position to the changeover 
in the medium: of instruc- 
tion from English to the 
regional languages. True, 
they have couched their 
arguments in terms of 
academic interests but the 
real motive is not far to 
seek clearly; they are afraid 
that once they admit the 
claim of the regional lan- 
guages to be the media 
of instruction, it would be 
impossible to deny the 
claim of the regional 
languages to be made the 
official language of the 
States concerned which 
would open the gate for 
Hindi. Undoubtedly the 
vice-chancellors’ attitude 
towards this problem is 
unsupportable, but they 
equally unmistakably re- 


present a powerf B 
of public opinion etn i 
in the south but in P yi 
parts of India as well tet 

The terms on which 


southern vice-ch the 
would agree to make oS 
regional languages ie 
media of instruction |< 
such as can never SN 
fulfilled without first ma. 
ing them the media. Tha 
have altogether rule oi 


any change in the Medium 
of instruction in Scientific | 
technological and profe: | 
sional studies. In other 
subjects they would agre 
to a changeover only whey 
it would be proved to their 
satisfaction that there was 
an adequate number of 
text books and reference 
books of the desired stand- 
ards in the regional 
languages and that there 
was a sufficient number ot 
teachers who could handle 
their subjects in the regio- | 
nal languages efficiently 
and that in the case o | 
degree courses, books 
needed for the whole 
course of three years as 
recommended bythe autho- 
rities concerned have bee! 
made available before the 
course has begun with te 
particular medium. — y 
The proposal for impal’ 
ing education through i 
mother tongue is an a 
one and had been deba d 
in details 
Actually it 0 
as early as in 1948 by b 
Inter-Universities A 
9 has bee 
Nothing, however, Jemeni 
done since to imPE ter 
that decision. On the 138 
hand the question mal! 


The 
been reopened. A tim 


reason for this one 
failure is the UD" mef 
reluctance to move ia) a 


matter. Does it appi ip 
common sense ple 
would be possi "il 


ee RR RO SS ee era A o p O e ae, ece ae ee ee i A 


translate or writ £ 

necessary textboo 

the regional E 
Continued On Pas 
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ar of 
andle 
egio- 
ently 


> of | 


books 
yhole 
s a 
utho- 
been 
> the 

the 


pal t 

the 
old 
pated 
past 


sur 
; has Prodi 


India is supposed to be 


a democracy. We have 
nation-wide elections on 
adult franchise once in 
five years and people are 


wooed for their votes by 
candidates mostly selected 
by the political parties on 
the ground of their riches 
or ability to do as they are 
told. Every dog has his 
day, and the voter also has 
his, after 1,824 days passed 
as a “poor relation’ of those 
Whom he had sent to the 
legislature. Then, on the 
1825th day, he is cajoled, 
and feasted for pushing a 
Piece of paper through the 
slit into a box—in many 
Cases not knowing who or 
What it is for, except only 
for the consideration re- 
rived or to be received. 
l us we have our Assemb- 
r Parliament, with a 
rnmen 
le en 
Majority. Li 
after y. ike the voter 
the 1,825th day, most 
go a Party-members also 
the ae hibernation after 
With mee of the leader, 
gaged + 1r conscience mort- 
in aes the party-whip in 
Darty.tice tation of the 
again f et next time 
andor or obedience shown 
Services rendered to 


d 2 Party-victory. The 


uct of this process 
n a one-man ‘demo- 
corrupted by un- 
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Democracy Without € 
Consent 


\ 
broken enjoyment of power- 
for a continuous stretch of 
twelve years without a 
rival to reckon with, and 


‘government by consent’ 
has been reduced to 
‘government by coercion’ 
of some kind or other, 


passive or active. 

How absolute power has 
brought in its trail absolute 
corruption in the political 
machine was revealed with 
a sudden shock to the 
people when it came to be 
known that China had 
taken the fullest advantage 
of India’s naive diplomacy 


and occupied quite a sizpwloped in 


+ 


body for accomplished 
facts. If, in England that 


has been our exemplar in 


most things, it was liberty 
that broadened from prece- 
dent to precedent, in India 
it has been shrinkage of it 
that is growing from one 
precedent to another. 


People have to swear by 
their Constitution in many 


not, a Constitution in every 
;čountry is regarded as 
something solemn, not to 
Þe treated light-heartedly 
èlike a scrap book. In India, 
“on the other hand, our 
; secularism’ has come to 


k | corate but sworn to or 
a 


¿mean holding nothing sac- 


red in life—from women’s 


„honour to the limbs of the 


mother country. Vande 
Mataram was a cry of 
jexpediency in the days 
‘of her bondage, and the 
name of Mahatma Gandhi 
has been in Free India an 
open sesame for doors that 
‘are otherwise closed and 
‘keep all sorts of skeletons 
‘hidden behind them. Non- 
‘violence is now a plea for 
covering cold feet deve- 
the face of 


able part of the country; }. unprovoked foreign aggres- 


in Ladakh. She had beeni sion, and 


‘love’ for our 


committing acts of aggres-; i neighbours a pretence for 


sion for years past, almost! 


‘capitulation. Thus the 


immediately since she had). country has been driven 
signed an agreement for’ to a tight corner when it 


peaceful 


Government was .caught 
napping—or rather sleep- 
ing and snoring like Rip 
Van Winkle. When it was 
jerked imto awareness at 
last, the news, though 
extremely grave, was kept 
back from the Parliament 
for two years or more. 
And once our one-man 
democracy got away with 
it, the process has been 


till Parliament now has 
been reduced to a dittoing 


viel. 


co-existence in, 
1954, and our power-drunk ~ 


repeated with non-chalance 


+ can find no remedy against 


this ‘democracy without 
consent’, condoning crimes 
of the worst sort perpe- 
trated on sections of the 
people jeopardising the 


nation’s Constitution itself 


‘as in Assam, or ceding 
territories and selling out 
‘sovereign people to ap- 


pease powerful or trouble- 


some neighbours. The 
moral authority having 
been completely wasted 


away by innumerable act: 


of commission and omis- — 


sion over all 


our single-man and single- 
party democracy has now 
to submit to blackmail of 
all sorts at home and 
abroad. In the course of 
this self-deluded march to 
degradation, a stage of des- 
peration appears to have 
been reached when nothing 
else matters except cling- 
ing to power by any means. 


It is in this context that 
the recent events have to 
` be interpreted. The Canal 
Water treaty was signed, 
with only 20% of the water 
as the share of India and 
80% of the water with a 
gift of Rs. 85 crores to 
i Pakistan as a reward for 
A i forcing an unnatural Parti- 
tion on India, and for 
deliberately avoiding to dig 
her own link-canals over 
all these twelve years. 
India’s Parliament is not 
consulted, ignoring the in- 
herent right of the people's 
representatives to know 
why such an apparently 
anti-Indian treaty involving 
large financial commitments 
had to be signed. When 
questioned, an illusory sop 
las now been thrown to 
them: Parliament will 
have an opportunity for 
debate when the time of 
appropriations for the first 
instalment of this money 
comes before it with the 
Budget. This insincere sub- 
terfuge will deceive no 
member, as throwing out 
these appropriations will 
= Mean rejecting the treaty 
and want of confidence in 
the Government that con- 
 Cluded it, resulting in its 
resignation. In the present 
circumstances, this is an 
eal proposition and our 
man Democracy is not 
are of its brute majo- 
. Hence this cavalier 
met’: 
tment of the represen- 
the people in 


RR zii 
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the country’s opinion in 
collous disregard of ‘sove- 
reignty of the people’. 


In the case of Berubari 
things have gone much far- 
ther. Even the Constitu- 
tion itself is being flouted 
and its spirit destroyed. 
The Prime Minister did not 
care to consult the experts 
from Bengal who were 
waiting downstairs with all 
their maps and records to 
show the true state of 
affairs regarding the boun- 
dary between East Pakistan 
and the neighbouring lands 
of India. Berubari had 
never before been claimed 
by Pakistan as its territory, 
as there was absolutely no 
doubt about its belonging 
to India and it was not 
included in any of the 


awards as a point for arbi- . 


tration. But somehow or 
other, our P.M. agreed to 
make a gift of half of it to 


Pakistan without caring 
twopence for the fate of 
ten to twelve thousand 
men, women and children 


who, being once driven out 
of their ancestral homes 
for no fault of their own, 


settled down on this 
piece of land as Indian 
citizens knowing it to be 


a permanent part of 
India. Finding that there 
is no authority in the Indian 
Constitution for any Gov- 
ernment to cede any part 
of India’s territory at any- 
body’s pleasure, the Consti- 
tution itself is now being 
changed to save, so it is 
said, our PM.’s  ‘pres- 
tige’. From the country we 
came to worship the Party; 
from the Party we have 
now come to a person and 
his prestige as being grea- 
ter than the country. and 
the fate of its thousands of 
citizens put together. The 
Progress has been quick: 


From Chinese aggression to 


, pursued 
‘colour to the belief that it 


the Canal Water trea} 
Assam, and then to Be ty 
bari. From the Sovereign . 
of the people to the oa ; 
reignty of the Party to the 
sovereignty of individua] 
prestige. ‘We, the peopl 
of India’ gave to ourselve. 
a Constitution. The Chi. 
titution has now become a 
plaything in the hands o 
absolute power that can 
afford to show scant cour. 
tesy to the spirit of , 
Supreme Court judgment 
and force into slavery under 
a foreign country thousands 


of sovereign people who 
gave to themselves this 
Constitution of India. 

The determined insis- 


tence, worthy of a far nobler 
cause, with which this ig- 
rominious step is being 
cannot but lend 


is only a thin end of the | 
wedge for the future ‘settle | 
ment of dispute’ with Chin 
and Pakistan by ceding to 
them the Indian territories 
in Ladakh and Azad Kash- 
mir that they now hold by 
force as aggressors. Even 
the fantastic story of hand- 
ing over the whole af 
Kashmir to Pakistan m F 
change for East Bengal tha 
is to be ceded to India ne 
not be be considered 1 
possible against the Dia ( 
ground of the tragedy 
Berubari. The plea of © 
will be the holy desue W 
end this bitter conflict, Mie | 
12 years old, to pul in 
relationship of India pasis f 
Pakistan on a normal tof 
But it does not appes ae 
have struck the a | 
dealers—if there are p 
that apart from t ai 
treachery that such 
will perpetrate a8 
Hindus, Moslems i 
dhists of Kashmi 
Bengal may not be 


OVE. 
t 
an By J. B. KRIPALANI 
ee [Based on his speech in the Lok Sabha during the 
one Foreign Affairs Debate on 23-11-1960] 
l 
p I spite of what the Prime tary and impolite language 
can Minister has said, it is used by the Prime Minister 
‘Ours my firm opinion that only of the Soviet Union for the 
fia on rare occasions should President of America. It 
nent heads of government attend injured the feelings of a 
ne. the U.N.O. and that too not whole nation. So, also, the 
ank all or most of them at the restrictions imposed by the 
who same time. As a matter of U.S.A. on the movements 
this fact, I hold that it would of the Russian Prime Minis- 
make for better understand- ter in New York and 
ath ing between the nations, if the public demonstrations 
bler the heads are not involved against him could not but 
ig in controversies. Diplo- have estranged the feelings 
eing macy is carried on behind and injured the susceptabi- 
lend closed doors and in privacy. lities of the people of 
at it Usually, this privacy is des- Russia. 
the troyed when heads of gov- 
tile |  @rmment assemble in a TRIBUTE TO NEPAL 
hina joint meeting. The atten- I must here take this 
g t0 tion is drawn away from the opportunity to express My 
ries business in hand to the per- admiration for Nepal, a 
ash- sonalities of the heads. small country, whose re- 
1 by Having generally to live presentative did not shirk 
iven and function in public, they the duty of protesting 
and- develop attitude of postur- against the unparliamen- 
of ing and acting, which have tary and abusive outbursts 
ex a tendency to become far- of Mr. Khrushchev at the 
that tical. Diplomats carry on U.N.O. I am sorry that for 
need their work away from the this, the Soviet Prime 
im | public gaze and that of the Minister directed his anger 
ck- sensational Press. They and scorn against Nepal and 
y o May say harsh words to made'the ironic remark that 
urse oe during the course of he did not know whether 
op x eir talks. But such hard Nepal had a Parliament and 
now xchanges do not appear in that’ he would have to con- 
the e Press. They feel that sult Russian geography 
adf ae words at the negotia- books. This, I am afraid, 
asis ae table are part of the will be a vain search, for 
rti TA 3 and they have not to geography books contain no 
t ieee ‘Sensitive. But if information on comparative 
mplimentary remarks politics! I am sorry that 


me impolite and insulting 
hea 8e is used for the 
nati of a state, a whole 
maon feels insulted, For 
a ce, nothing could have 
caus ore damaging to the 


È than the uncomplimen- 


1960, 


use of good understand- - 


Conduct Of International 
Affairs 


India did not raise its voice 
in support of Nepal, though 
we hear so much about 
India’s stand on tolerance 
and dignified behaviour in 
international intercourse. 

It is I belive best to avoid 
occasions for the < j 


ming 


together of the heads of — 
government, unless ground 
has been carefully prepared 
by diplomats and the heads 
merely assemble to sign the 
final documents for any ` 
matter at issue. ; 


FOREIGN TOURS OF 
HEADS OF 
GOVERNMENTS 


Equally undesirable are 
frequent tours of the heads 
of government in other 
states. Their welcome can 
be spoilt by a party or 
group, however small, 
which may be against 
the government in power, 
who have chosen to invite 
the foreign dignitaries. The 
opposition group may stage 
a demonstration, This 
would be regarded not only 
as an insult to the high 
dignitary but also to the 
nation he happens to re- 
present for the time being. 
The Americans greatly 
resented the cancellation 
at the last moment of the 
Japan Government's invita- 
tion to their President, be- 
cause of hostile demonstra - 
tions. Shri Khrushchev was 
recently asked why he did 
not go to Hungary. He said 
he did not like to be placed 
in the position in which — 
Eisenhower was placed by 
the Japanese. : 


Further, the welcome that — 
every government is anxi- 
ous to organise for these 
dignitaries rivals that given 
to Emperors and Kings in © 
the past. Not a red carpet — 
but a golden one is spread 
for them. The guests are 
treated as gods. But it may 
happen that several of - 


is against ae 
principles to exalt” 
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and undemocratic recep- 

ions in foreign countries, 

3 their people at home, for 

whom they may have done 

` nothing, come to have a 

i false idea of their worth and 

| value. Their shortcomings 
i 


such extravagant, pompous 


at home are forgotten. They 
can and do point out to their 
people that they have emi- 
nently succeeded in the 
international field, what- 
ever their failures at home. 
The head of a government 
may be a dictator at 
b home, who has suppressed 
his people and denied 
them their elementary 
rights as free citizens, 
but his royal receptions 
& abroad cover up his 
i faults. It gives to the com- 
mon people an exaggerated 
i and false notion about their 
S are rulers. This newly acquir- 
43 ed habit of heads of govern- 
ment wandering about the 
face of the earth, while in 
office, serves very little pur- 
pose. Their tours in foreign 
lands are guided and they 
do not come in contact with 
the common people or know 
their condition. 


There is little doubt that 
the U.N.O. structuré needs 
pie reform. Its different exe- 
a2 cutive bodies, the Secu- 
i rity Council and- other 
councils, need to be re- 
modelled to reflect the 
changes that have taken 
place on account of the new 
and extended membership, 
consisting of Asia-African 
_ nations, who have in recent 
_ years achieved their free- 
~ dom from imperial rule. 
But this can be done only 
a calm atmosphere and 
one like that 
prevailed in New 
In such an over- 
_ atmosphere no use- 
ctive 


at heads of the five neutral 


something like normality 
was restored in the U.N.O. 
and it carried on its deli- 
berations in a somewhat 
calm atmosphere. 


NEED OF REFORM OF 
U.N.O. 


Every effort, therefore, 
should be made to enhance 
the prestige of the U.N.O. 
I am afraid this was not 
done by the Prime Minister 
of Russia. He began by 
denouncing the chief exe- 
cutive, the Secretary-Gene- 
val, who under very diff- 
cult and complicated cir- 
cumstances, is trying his 
best to carry on the work 
assigned to him in the 
Congo. Shri Khrushchev 
called the Secretary-Gene- 
ral a ‘fool’, and yet this 
man appointed Shri Dayal 
as his representative in the 
Congo and his report was 
lauded yesterday by Prof. 
Hiren Mukherjee. One great 
change necessary in the 
Security Council is to abo- 
lish the veto. This may 
facilitate the admission of 
Communist China in the 
international organisation. 
But all these things can be 
done not by disturbing the 
calm atmosphere as was 
recently done. 


The 
heads 


of 
government 


disadvantages 
of 


_ directly participating in the 


U.N.O. was clear from the 
fate of the 5-neutral-Power 
resolution, asking for a 
renewal of contact between 
Shri Eisenhower and Shri 
Khrushchev. It was a well- 
intentioned resolution, to 
€ase tension between two 
individuals and their coun- 
tries. The way its purpose 
Was sought to be defeated 
Was unseemly. But the fate 
of the resolution was sealed, 
also, because of an initial 
mistake committed by the 


governments, They hag A | 
sulted in this matter a 
seems, nobody but + 
selves. It is not thus ee 
the marriage between 
adults is brought about ? 
this modern sputnic 
here we had 
heads of the world’s two 
most powerful countries 
To expect that their map. 
riage could be brought 
about by a resolution and 
the couple will live happily 
ever after was absurd, They, 
the go-betweens, were also 
it would appear, in a hurry 
to leave for their homes, 
Attempts at easing of ten- 
sion, through the interven- 
tion of neutrals can succeed 
only when, and to the ex. 
tent that, the principal 
parties are prepared to meet 
each other and work out 
or accept a solution or a 
compromise. It is only then 
that the neutral negotia- 
tors can play a unseful role. 
They can suggest an almost 
agreed compromise or a 
way out of the difficulty, 
which can be accepted by 
both the parties, without 
losing their prestige or face. 
If the five-Power resolution 
had been drafted and intro- 
duced by the diplomats, 
who are never in a hurly 
to run home, they woul 
have first approached ye 
parties concerned or at leas 
their friends to find out ' 
they were willing to Er 
Both parties had put e, 
tions to their meetmg 


in 
age and 
two old men 


` T's 
acceptable to each i | 
The resolution was, f ae 


fore, futile, in spite 
good SAI 
movers. It would have P 
one party or the 
or both in an awata 
position. Compromises 
not brought about m pero? | 
a hurry or by suc 
methods. ab 
One good thing ao ne 
the present meeting 


Novemb 


its i 


was its resolution 
against operon a 
powever, Sorry t at o e 

sentatives did not work 
pre consonance with the 
E laid down by the 
pene Minister, namely, 
that wherever there is in- 
justice and tyranny India’s 
voice will be raised against 
it, If there is a trans- 
oceanic colonialism, there is 
also today another kind, 
which nibbles at its neigh- 
pours and practically en- 
slaves them. But our Prime 
Minister makes a distinc- 
tion between one variety of 
domination and another. 
This is, I am afraid, playing 
with words. If we are to be 
non-aligned, we must keep 
the balance true between 
the two dominations, by 
whatever name called. In 
our Prime Minister’s words, 
we must not remain neutral 
when justice is threatened, 
freedom menaced or aggres- 
sion takes place anywhere 
in the world. 


UNO. 


This brings me to our 
relations with China. India 
suffered most by the dis- 
appearance of the buffer 
State of Tibet. When we 
argue against China, in our 
Correspondence, as given in 
the White Papers, we say 


that Tibet was free not 


only internally but also in- 
ternationally. It was free 
o sign and did sign inter- 
National treaties: but when 
It comes to 


ee recognising 
is sovereignty we talk 
put the suzerainty of 
ma. After all, on very 


tare occasions, if at all, did 
Bera. exercise effective 
=e a over Tibet. Such 
guish oy is indistin- 
i i le from imperialism. 
A ave declared from the 
Use 
imperialisms. 
Chiat are so nervous of 
Unist China that we 
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dare not bring the case of 
Tibet before the U.N.O. 
Nay, when other Powers, 
which are less affected by 
the disappearance of Tibet 
than ourselves, seek to 
bring it before the U.N.O. 
we refuse to support them, 
on the plea that. this wiil 
not help the Tibetans and 
will rather go against them. 
We seem to know their 
interests better than they 
themselves. I am sure the 
same argument applies 
when -we advocate the 
cause of the Indians and 
other Asians and the Neg- 
roes against race discremi- 
nation in South Africa. I 
am afraid, with all our idea- 
lism we have failed in res- 
pect of Tibet. We seem 
to be oblivious even to the 
denial of human rights! 


ATTITUDE TO CHINESE 
AGGRESSION 


So far as the invasion of 
India by China is concern- 
ed, I am afraid, the Prime 
Minister is less aware of its 
nature than would appear 
from the despatches ad- 
dressed to China by his 
Department. The latest 
White Papet clearly spot- 
lights the recent incursions 
in our territory, the viola- 


ting of our air space, inter-' 


ference with border trade 
and with our pilgrims. 
All these have been done 


CONTRACT 


VIGIL 


after the issue of the joint 
declaration of peace, pend- 
ing enquiry, made in April 
last, when the two Prime 
Ministers met here. The 
White Paper points out that 
recent Chinese action on 
our borders are ‘a serious 
matter’ which might ‘finally 
lead to very unfortunate 
consequences’ to the peace 
of the two countries. How- 
ever, our Prime Minister 
calls these unfriendly acts 
as ‘petty’ and ‘minor’ which 
have nothing to do with the 
“wider question of India’s 
relations with China.” 


In every ship there hangs 
a small needle in a frame. 
If it is damaged or lost, the 
ship will flounder in the 
deep seas. Is this needle 
of no consequence because 
it is small? Small acts of 
aggression are no more 
small when they show 
clearly the intention of the 
aggressor. About the inva- 
sion of our air space 52 
times, while the White 
Paper says that “it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the 
planes which violated our 
air space were based any- 
where other than on Chi- 
niese territory,” ‘our Prime 
Minister says that “it is not 
possible to identify planes, 
flying at great heights.” 
Evidently, the Prime Minis- 
ter sees no contradiction 
between what his Depart- 


een ey ee eee 


he says. 
AIDING ENEMIES AND 
CONFUSING FRIENDS 


I am afraid that as in the 
past so also now, our 
Prime Minister’s utterances 
about Chinese invasion have 
not only been taken advan- 
tage of by our enemies here 
and abroad but they have 
also produced confusion in 
the minds of our friends. 
Last year when there was 
a complaint in Parliament 
against Chinese aggression, 
cur Prime Minister said 
that in the territories occu- 
pied “not a blade of grass 
grows and not a human 
being lives.’ When I was 
recently in America I was 
asked in a public meeting 
why we were bothered 
about Chinese aggression 
in a region where not a 
blade of grass grew nor a 
man lived? I asked my 
questioner what would he 
the attitude of America and 
her people if Russia occu- 
pied parts of Alaska, cover- 
ed with snow and where 
not a blade of grass grows 
and not a human being 
lives? 

Recently in America our 
Prime Minister referred to 
the invasion of India not as 5 
aggression, not even as ea 
flict but as a ‘controversy. 
This has been done after 
the warning we got last 
April from Shri Chou En- 
lai. When the Soviet Prime 
Minister reached Katman- 
dhu from Delhi he com- 


; ~ plained that Shri Nehru in 


is talks with him had not 
n once mentioned the 
ord “aggression” but as 
oon as he had turned his 

< Shri Nehru had 
Chine of aggres- 
We must remember 

inimise evil is to 
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ment has put out and what 


Chinese aggression against 
India, whereby we have 
lost as many square miles 
of our territory as would 
have made a moderate- 
sized kingdom in Europe. 

But apart from loss of 
territory already suffered 
by India, the defeatist 
manner of our handling the 
situation is having a demo- 
ralising effect in Sikkim, 
Bhutan and in the other 
border areas. The pro- 
Chinese propaganda by the 
Communists in these areas 
would be of no effect, if 
our policy and its execu- 
tion had shown enough 
determination to hold what 
is rightly ours. 

Our Prime Minister once 
described our foreign policy 
as one “of building bridges 
and creating links between 
opposing groups of nations.” 


He added, “so we have 
something like a solution, 
for the trouble, passions 


and conflicts, some powers 
are involved in.” I am sure 
it would benefit us and the 
world if we really had 
“something like a solution” 
for at least our own prob- 
lems. None of our inter- 
national problems seems to 
be near any  solution— 
neither our dispute with 
Pakistan over Kashmir, nor 
the position of persons of 
Indian origin in Ceylon or 
in South Africa nor Goa, 
nor the greatest problem 
that confronts us today, 
namely, that of our rela- 
tions with our new arro- 
gant and power-intoxicated 
Communist neighbour-— 
China. 

CHINESE IDEOLOGR 

China does not believe in 
peaceful co-existence in 
Spite of its eternal talk 
about Pancha Sheel. Tt 
believes in the inevitability 


d partly to goer with all nations 


_ are not Communist, 


be democra- 


tic or socialistic, jt may | 
even derive its light frei 
Marx but if it happens 2 | 
stand in the way of Ching. 
national ambitions ang s 
urge for expansion, then ; 
will be considered as “Ga y 
talist” and, therefore, fit 4 
annihilation. Even Russi 
believing in co-existence is 
in Chinese eyes guilty of 
right revisionism! China’ 
appetite has been growing 
on what it has bee 
allowed to swallow, We 
have to be carefull of 
our enemies inside and out- 
side India if we value our 
freedom and our way of 
life. 

One of my friends of the 
P.S.P. said something about 
Shri Menon, I am reminded 
of what my late friend told 
me: The more you talk of 
him the more determined 
will our Prime Minister be 
to keep him. So leave him 
alone. 


Continued from Page 678 
within the foreseeable 
future? If the changeover 
in the medium of instruc: 
tion were to await this 
accomplishment then its 
emergence would always 
be in doubt. 

To be concerned aboy 
the maintenance of „stand 
ards of education 1S a4 
thing, but to persist i 
opposing imparting educ ! 
tion in the mother torea ! 
is a very different mA 


To ask for el nea i 
to þe given 4 not to | 
mother tongue 1s in | 
deny the need for mary 


ev! 
taining standards Of “ingi 
the necessity of baini 


come. In point % ste} 
those who may aspin pe 
higher knowledge Zs 

ready to learn it ® j 
as, if not better |, 
students do now < 
English itself ê 


: tier To The 
a Editor 


Desa Acharya J. B. Kripalani has 
har released the following for pub- 
n it lication: — 
api- The following letter which I 
; for received sometime back from a 
ISsig Government official, who was 
e is osted somewhere in Maha- 
of rashtra but whose name for 
a a obvious reasons should not be 
mas published, may be of interest to 
ving the readers. I hope it may be 


taken note of, also, by the 


We authorities who are responsible 
of for the morale of the personnel 
a employed on various projects in 
x the rural areas. 
our 
y of 
i Letter To Acharya 
e 7 7 
sa J. B. Kripalani 
ded This is an uninvited letter 
told and from one who has never 
RG had the previlege either of 
‘ being acquainted with you or 
ined of at least being present at your 
r be meetings. I am tempted to 
him eae you nevertheless, as I was 
rather touched by one of your 
a recent references about Govt. 
3 servants fighting shy of the 
able need to be one with the rural 
over Population. Though I can rea- 
mie dily agree with you about the 
this wholesome effect that would be 
its proctrasei by a Government ser- 
ant’s mixing up with the rural 
yays Population, I cannot shut my 
se to the practical difficulties 
vout a are involved in practising 
nd- is Gandhian technique. In 
on? : e first Place, any Government 
in aoa with an urban back- 
wae N evelen at the filth 
auf ia ei Or that meet his eye 
È cnr any village in India. 
tte ivi ub-human standard of 
tion ca of an average villager is 
the f ae ue an educated and ur- 
to oo E Indian cannot relish— 
ain | few nee a limited period of a 
ven | his ca Re Stretch, covering 
ind | Worle n in a village for his 
ru | The diet of the village people 


Co : 
and sing things like millet 
urb illies 1S unpalatable to an 
Poverty aste. . The general 
in yilo and misery so rampant 
Caloulateg: are certainly not 
ed to arouse’ enthusiasm 
heart of an 
ieee an Shori, the 
fy S so depressin 
Goya rently so DOIS tat 
: nment servant cannot 
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Who Pays For The UNO 


By VICTOR ALBA 


Our Own Correspondent 


V ASHINGTON, D. C. In bull- 

fight, the ‘hour’ truly is 
the time when matador faces 
the bull to thurst in his sword. 


honestly feel like staying and 
doing work in an inspired man- 
ner. 

I am aware that a person of 
your experience and back- 
ground is not at all unfamiliar 
with the facts that I have given 
above. Only great men of the 
stature of Mahatma Gandhi 
could þe expected to plod on in 
so depressing an environment. 
An ordinary middle-class, Gov- 
ernment servant, habituated to 
everyday creature comforts of 
an urban life is bound to be 
uneasy during the ordeal of 
one’s stay in a village. I un- 
derstand the need for sympa- 
thy and fellow feeling for our 
own brethern groaning under 
the age-old miseries of an un- 
productive mode of mediaeval 
life of our villages but to blame 
officials for all the failure of 
the Community Development 
programme and to hold their 
aloofness as the main cause for 
the tragic failure of the C.D.B’s 
is, I am sure, an over-simpli- 
fication. All one’s sympathy 
for the poor cannot be expected 
to stop the feeling of disgust 
for the sort of food one gets in 
villages and the stench of the 
dirty clothes of most of the 
villagers. 

Again it is fallacious to be- 
lieve that village people are 
very simple-minded, honest, 
hospitable, ete. Actual experi- 
ence belies many of these des- 
criptions. What one comes 
across is a cunning creature, 
who knows that the simpleton 
from the city can þe easily 
duped. He cares for nothing 
but concrete material gain to 


himself. Human values are 
fast vanishing, if ever they 
were there in villages. Against 


this background I fail to appre- 

ciate your censure of officials 

and I feel that this remark de- 

tracts from your otherwise 

cogent and reasonable position. 
Yours sincerely, 

x ra ; 


In the UNO, the real time is 
that 60 or more minutes when 
the nations vote the expendi- 
ture of the Organisation and 
decide 


upon their individual 
quotas. That is the hour not 
for heads of Governments to- 


make a display of shoes in the 
session of the General Assem- 
bly, or for catching partylines 
or for addressing the Press re- 
porters from the housebalcony. 
During that hour, diplomats sit 
quietly, respect the procedure 
and discuss. It is the hour of 


work. 

For doing any work, small or 
big, money is needed. The 
United Nations Organisation 


has to depend upon what the 
member countries contribute 
for its maintenance. The 
amount to be contributed by 
each country is fixed in 
proportion to its size, popula- 
tion, national income and such 
other similar statistics. 


The U.S.A. contributes ap- 
proximately one-third of the 
total expenses of the UNO. 
Among members, the USA 
therefore pays the highest. 
Russia pays only 13.6%. 

If the economie progress 

of Russia is such as Khrush- — 
chev claims it to be, the 
percentage of Russia’s contri- 
bution ought to be revised. 
Most of the countries however 
‘pay less that 1% and many 
less than 0.25%. Besides the 
ordinary budgetary expendi- 
ture, special funds are main- 
tained by extra contributions 
from members to cover expen- 
ses on travelling, on UN fune 
tionaries abroad, on building © 
and furniture, etc., ete. At “#3 
moment, the funds are utili: : 
for maintaining the blue helme- 


particularly in the pe 
Sinai and in Gaza tracts. 5 


The UN forces 1 the 
East cost millions. a 
refused to p S 
must have 
lated to mo 


dollars. The presence of UN 
troops in Congo and the cons- 
tant aid given in food and 
medicine must have cost UN 
about 50 million dollars in the 
course of the year and may cost 
about 100 million dollars a year 


for how many years God 
knows! Who shall pay all 
these amounts? Russia has 


already announced that she will 
not pay a cent. 


There are so many specialised 
organisations functioning under 
the UNO: UNESCO, FAO, 
AIEA, WHO etc. As in the case 
of UNO, the member States 
proportionately contribute to 
the upkeep of these organi- 
sations though some organisa- 
tions have special funds such as 
the one that is set up to fight 
Polio. The USA and some other 
countries contribute about mil- 
lions to such funds. Russia has 
contributed $100,000 not in cash 
but in kind—DDT of Russian 
manufacture. 


When a country fails to pay 
its contribution for 2 years, its 
tight to vote in the sessions of 
the General Assembly is sus- 
pended. If Russia decides not 
to pay, the example is likely to 
Consequently, loss to the UN 
comes up to about 20%, i.e., one- 
fifth the UN budget. And this 
shortfall by 20% may paralyse 
ur the UN work and the activities 

me OL > the Secretary General 
against whom Khrushchev ful- 
minated so much. 


The USA paid to the UN last 
_ year a total amount of 116 mil- 
lion dollars. Russia has paid 
_ less than 50 million dollars. It 
ods held that if Russia is now 
_  World’s No. 1 Power as Khrush- 
= Chev so often boasts of, it is 
aoe that Russia should pay for 


leaving aside the various spe- 
alised organisations under the 
©) ‘Shall reach the sum of 
million of dollars. Be- 
there are the expenses to 
made for the Near East and 
and also for meeting 
ies which so often 

ian delegation wanted to 
the budget to 50 million a 
limit the ped of the 
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Yugoslavia In The Worlq | r, 


By DJORDJE RADENKOVIC 


The article is published on 
the occasion of the Yugoslav 
‘National Day’ which falls on 
November 29th. It was on this 
day in the year 1043 that the 
‘new state of Yugoslavia was 
legalised and emerged as a 
federal, democratic state, a 
state that guaranteed to Yuglo- 
slav society the benefits of 
socialist development. 


—Editor. 


EVENTEEN years ago, the 
small town of Jajce, in a 
mountainous territory liberated 
by the Yugoslav Partisans, in 
the middle of the People’s Libe- 
ration War and Revolution, was 
the scene of the Second Session 
of the Anti-fascist Council of 
the People’s Liberation of 
Yugoslavia, held on November 
29, 1943. It was then that the 
political and legal foundations 
of new Yugoslavia were laid. 
Fifteen years ago, in San Fran- 
cisco, at the founders’ assem- 
bly of the United Nations, the 
Charter whose democratic and 
peaceable principles were to 


No one knows how that shall 
end. It is, however, certain 
that the budget, as will be pre- 
sented by the Secretary Gene- 
ral, shall be approved and the 
Western and neutral countries 
will also contribute their 
quotas. But one may not be 
sure about the contributions 
from Russia and the countries 
under Soviet bloc. So it may 
come to pass that deprived of 
the one-fifth of the budgeted 
amount, the UNO shall be 
forced to limit its present func- 
tion, that is to say, wind up 
some of its institutions, and 
multifarious activities, such as 
sending foodstuff and medicines 
and technical staff to countries 
needing them, 


„Coexistence, as We 


have been the pillar : 
national life afte the wat 
guarantee that the cataclysm o 
war would not be repeateq 
formally proclaimed. For Vacs 
slavia’s foreign policy, and a 
Yugoslavia’s place and role R 
the present-day world, ihe 
two events stand in logical aa 
firm relations. The decisions of 
the Second Session of the Anti- 
fascist Council have shown that 
the new Yugoslavia will be an 
independent and progressive 
country. This independence of 
position and progressive deye- 
lopment constituted a strong, 
realistic foundation upon which 
Yugoslavia was able to accept 
the principles of the United 
Nations sincerely and with en- 
thusiasm, and to fight consis- 
tently and vigorously for their 
realization. The principles of 
the Charter constituted a suit- 
able and necessary framework 
for Yugoslavia’s activity in the 
world arising from the historic _ 
decisions of the Second Session 
of the Anti-fascist Council 
Since that moment the line of 
international development and 
international role followed 4 
common, parallel, co-ordinated, 
and upward trend. 


consistently 
and active 
world— 


Yugoslavia is 
fighting for peace 
co-existence in the w is 
for real coexistence, which on 
not an arduous, shaky be 
upon the tips of bayonets: -$ 
order to be efficient, uer 
tence must be active, CEN . 
initiative-giving, not ON a, 
quenching but, even . = on 
fire-preventing. Speaking the 
September 23, 1960 #00" Ge. f 
dais of the United Nation pai | 
neral Assembly about i vad | 
cial questions facing te efined | 
today, President Tito Jine % | 
active coexistence as DO es sio 
Yugoslavia’s foreign P a 
follows : nnje 0 

“The first basic prinoP reat 
see 1% t 


ms 
syste and 


different social 
not be a reason for W 
obstacle to peaceful 

tion between states an 
The second basic Pi 
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eliminated from in- 
s ould al relations. The third 
tee rinciple is that the obli- 
Bese non-interference in 
affairs of other 
states and the 


this 
are 


great 
em- 


How to achieve 
goal, what means 
ployed ? 

“The small countries, which 
saw their only chance of survi- 
yal until several decades ago in 
their affiliation to the big pow- 
ers so as to receive protection, 
for which they paid a high 
price, have today become, by 
uniting their forces and having 
realized their abilities, an in- 
fluential factor in international 
affairs. The endeavour to turn 
the small countries into instru- 
ments of policy of the hig 
states is meeting with growing 
obstacles. The tendency to 
split the world into blocs and 
the attempt to transfer the con- 
flicts between the blocs to the 
area of the newly-liberated 
countries are meeting with 
growing resistance,” noted 
Edvard Kardelj, the Yugoslav 
Vice-president in a recent 
speech. 


For Yugoslavia, and for the 
other _ constructive agents of 
peace in the present-day world, 
the centre of action must re- 
main in the United Nations. The 
United Nations is not without 
deficiencies and contradictions, 
it is not infallible and immune 
to indecision, but it is the most 
Suitable platform for the airing 
or international disputes, the 


right place to set i 
troubles, o settle the world’s 


THE UN CHANGES 


‘aa is all the more so, as the 
Riper of the United Nations is 
a ae side by side with the 
S ape, enie of the world. 
nok ing machines are 
ey rusting and being 
Politi ved for the museums of 
Bestar antiquities. The ap- 
countries of the new, liberated 
TAA es, primarily in Asia and 
new th is bringing a new note, 
World Ehts and views to the 
i A sie enization, a more un- 
Worlga -OES in the core of the 
call thay toblems. Let us re- 
New Neat this year seventeen 
the ae States came upon 
Near the € in the auditorium 
East River. Fifteen 


Ti 
; ‘day, November 26, 1960. 
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years ago at the gathering in 
San Francisco, only three Afri- 
can states were among the 
founders of the United Nations, 
and now that number has in- 
creased to twenty-six. In 1945 
the African and Asian countries 
constituted only one fifth of the 
total number of members, while 
today they are nearer one half, 
representing nearly one billion 
inhabitants of the earth. This 
process of emancipation may 
briefly be said to have three 
chief positive effects. It repre- 
sents the realization of the vital 
right of nations hitherto held 
under foreign tutelage by force; 
it represents the elimination of 
dangerous hotbeds of disquiet 
and tension; it marks the 
strengthening of the United 
Nations through alteration of 
their structure for the better. 


Yugoslavia has always upheld 
this historical process with all 
its power. In this province it 
operates in several directions : 
it endeavours to develop the 
closest and most fruitful bilate- 
ral co-operation with the coun- 
tries of Africa and Asia in 
every field; together with them, 
it initiates significant interna- 
tional actions: it takes part 
in their international reafirma- 
tion; it upholds the liberation 
aspirations of the peoples who 
as yet have not received their 
independence; it sits vigorous- 
ly in the Trusteeship Committee 
and in other United Nations 
bodies, defending the rights of 
the people of the areas under 


trusteeship and in the non- 
autonomous territories, plead- 
ing for their quicker emanci- 


pation, stricter supervision of 
the United Nations over the 
actions of the administrating 
powers, guaranteed and expan- 
ded right of petition of the 
natives, for their direct parti- 
cipation even before receiving 
autonomy in various United 
Nations activities. 


PRINCIPLES OF UNIVERSITY 


Accordingly, Yugoslavia is 
fighting for the consistent ap- 
plication of the principles of 
universality of the United 
Nations. And this in a dual 
manner. For universality in 
the geographical sense—that all 
the countries of the world 
might find their place and gain 
the right of representation in 
the world organization, for only 
in that way will it strengthen 
its authority and expand the 


VIGIL 


orbit of its activity. For uni- 
versality in content—that all 
essential problems, for which 
all mankind is interested should 
find the main field of discussion 
and solution in the halls of the 
United Nations, not in the bloc 
bargaining or secret negotia- 
tion between the big powers. 
What is important—the Yugo- 
slav delegation has reiterated 
this many times—is that efforts 
should be concentrated on the 
central points, that just in the 
United Nations, two crucial 
questions be moved out of the 
deadlock, which are inter-rela- 
ted in a certain way: disar- 
mament and assistance to the 
underdeveloped countries when 
we remember that today one 
hundred and thirty times as 
much is spent for armaments in 


the world as jis given 
to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries through the United 


Nations—the Special Fund and 
Technical Assistance—then we 
realize how severe and dispro- 


portionately glaring is this 
dilemma. 
Furthermore, Yugoslavia in- Ps 


sists that it is risky in the ex- 
treme, that it might be disas- j 
trous to bring the cold war into 
the discussions in the United 
Nations, to try crudely or perfi- 
diously—to take advantage of 


this international body asa 
field of manoeuvres for bloc 
clashes. Moreover, Yugosla= 


via considers that the mecha- 
nism of the United Nations 
should be improved carefully 
and skillfully, that it should 
not stop at a make-up which is 
out of keeping with altered cir- 
cumstances, but also that not ; 
hazardous moves should þe * 
made which might disturb the f 
functioning of this complex, ? 
sensitive organism. 2 ‘ 


ROLE ON THE UN 


Some are trying to incorpo- 
rate the United Nations such as 
they are into their diplomatic 
and strategic calculations; 
others, since this is not in their 
interest would entirely change 
it or confine it to the scrap 
heap. Yugoslavia considers 
the United Nations as a pro- 
cess: the United Nations is $ 
not perfect, but it is indispens- a: 
able; during these fifteen years 
it has had successes and it has 
had failures; but things would 
be much worse but for this or- 
ganization; even those whi 
have wanted to distort its 
have unwillingly had to 
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Secrets Of 
Soviet 


Success In 
Sport 


By Y. MARIN 


ETWEEN the wars Soviet 
men’s records were, in many 
departments of sport, well 
below existing women’s world 
records. Inevitably the ques- 


its importance; the United 
Nations is a mirror of the world 


- and it will transform together 


with the transformation of the 
world. 


Yugoslavia’s persistent strug- 
gle for world peace is the con- 
tinuance of the successful 
Struggle for its own indepen- 
dence. The present gestures 
and determination are deeply 
rooted in November 29, 1943, 
when the Second Session of the 
Anti-fascist Council, amid the 
thunder of war, blazed the road 
to the new state. The laying of 
the foundations of the new 
state at Jajce seventeen years 
ago was also the laying of the 
foundations of Yugoslavia’s 
new role in the world. Having 
achieved internal unity, having 
built the foundations of econo- 
mic independence, having 
carved out the principles of its 
Policy, Yugoslavia also gained 
sufficient determination and 
sufficient vigour to step into the 
world scene without hesitating 
before obstacles and misgiv- 
Ings. 


This action with which Yugo- 
slavia proceeds together with 
many countries of Africa and 
Asia is of special Significance at 
this moment, when the clouds 
have considerably obscured the 
international horizons. A re- 
cent, striking instance : irres- 
pective of the formal, procedu- 
ral outcome, the resolution of 
the five “uncommitted coun- 
tries” at this year’s Session of 
the General Assembly achieved 


profound moral effect and re- 


verberated as a mighty warn- 
g of conscience and reason 
ich cannot but be heard even 
ugh it is unpleasant to the 
It is not necessary to be- 
he fate of peace; peace 
be served upon a golden 
peace must be won 
e and farsighted- 


organizations. 


tion arises as to how the Soviet 
men have been able to over- 
come this lag and achieve 
supremacy in so many events. 
The main reason is the Soviet 
leaders’ attitude toward sport 
and physical culture. Since 
Stalin’s time the Soviets have 
spared neither money, awards 
nor administrative measures to 
improve results. They have 
been motivated by two factors: 
the need to organize physical 
culture for youth on the widest 
possible basis and the desire to 
make the Soviet Union the lead- 
ing country in sport as proof of 
the advantages of a socialist 
society. Everything possible 
has been done to encourage 
physical culture over the last 
three decades. When Soviet 
sport was organized in the late 
twenties the Soviets had at their 
disposal many youngsters, the 
children of the old Tsarist in- 
telligentsia. Children at the 
time of the Revolution, they 
graduated from the secondary 
schools but were precluded from 
higher education because of 
their social background. They 
were thus compelled to find 
other means of earning a living. 
Many of them became interested 
in art, Studying drama and 
ballet, while others turned to 
sport. The organizations res- 
ponsible for sport simply bought 
up those sportsmen with suc- 
cesses to their names. Competi- 
tions were the responsibility of 
the trade union organizations, 
but young sportsmen who had 
not done any previous manual 
work were to be found defend- 
ing the honour of the sports- 
minded Kazan Railroad Trade 
Union. Subsequently any young 
person who distinguished him- 
self at a meeting had no need 
to worry about his future. He 
was trained and, if intelligent 
enough, he became a physical 
culture instructor or sports 
trainer. At this time Soviet 
Sportsmen were professionals 
pure and simple. They did not 
compete with “bourgeois” 
Sportsmen, although they did 
occasionally travel abroad to 
compete with workers’ sports 
Such competi- 


tions were staged by Re 


intern, an organization r Port, 


the German Communist Pan? 

(At the end of the twentie : 

chairman of Red Sp inte 
e 


or 
was the German Co T™ 
mmuni 
Fritz Reisner). Munis 
Today sport is still encoura 


ed in every possible wa 5- 
though the external for yal 
z ms have 
changed somewhat. One Teasg 
for this is the genera] Tise in 
the standard of Soviet sport, 5 
outstanding sportsman ia 
every opportunity to continus 
his training; he can enter ą 
higher educational institution of 
his choice or one of the institutes 
of physical culture and Sport in 
order to become a sports trainer, 
A sports trainer has both a posi- 
tion in society and earnings 
equal to those of the chief en- 
gineer in an industrial concern., 
The state also has a system of 
special awards for those who 
train outstanding sportsmen. A 
special award has recently been 
introduced for those trainers 
whose proteges achieve out- 
standing results at the Olympic 
Games. Nowhere else in the 
world do sportsmen receive such 
recognition as in the USSR. In 
1957, after the successes at the 
Sixteenth Olympic Games in 
Melbourne and other meetings, 
27 Soviet sportsmen received the 
Order of Lenin. Such an award 
is usually only made for major 
services to the state. A further 
stimulus to the development of 
sport and its organization is the 
system of classes and titles. In 
each field there are three ca 
and the title “Master of Sport 0 
the USSR.” There are ak? 
other titles such as “Distingus 
ed Master of Sport of the Sovie 
Union” and “Distinguish” 
Trainer of the USSR.” ee 
ample opportunity to make 
use of sports equipment ae sta- 
well equipped network ye ; 
diums, gymnasiums and tr 
i n specife 
putory. 
sport 


The concentration 0. i 
goals is also a conim 
factor to Soviet success 

z G in 
Soviet Union entered 
national competitions 


first time in 1952, at t5 He- | 
teenth Olympic Games ~y ine f 
S 


sinki, they came up again vent 
modern pentathlon, 
unknown to them. In 


the perquisite 0 ion 
officers. The Soviet T 
not at that time possess ~ 


Saturday, November 


the | 
A good example is that es dh 


eve ft 
an ali | 


h Nn 


ee r A A ee er O 


vith the necessary combi- 


; y z fk i 
Dori, ies of skills, yet Py ee we 
1 by na ot team was rst in ne 
arty Sovia on at the Melbourne 
the pentas. The Soviet pentath- 
ter Olyn P impion Igor Novikov, who 
Inist o only been a swimmer in the 

iig gained the title of world 
pash 2n for three years in 
on J 
rag. | chamon, in 1957, 1958 and 
ak Fae and the Soviet team is now 
Ne 19 i Jass of its own. The Soviet 
“a in o to the pentathlon is 
1 pest illustrated by a quotation 
has from Fizkultura i sport: 
nue it was decided to en 
. ood we e a 
ey trust the pentathlon en- 
ao trants to the best known 
ites trainers in each form of 
tin sport. They were instructed 
ner, in pistol firing by Iokhelson, 
osi- in fencing by Monaenko, in 
ngs riding by Shelenkov.... 
en- Each demanded from the 
ern, entrants the same high level 
| of as from their specialist 
vho pupils. 
A 
een Some idea of the intensive 
1ers training undergone by Igor 
ut- Novikov can be gained from the 
pic fact that: “Five times a week 
the he was in the saddle and rode 
‘ali over cross-country courses and 
In each training spell took place 
the on a new horse....” 
in 
ES, Probably the most direct 
the reason for Soviet successes is 
ard the serious advance preparation 
jor undertaken and the methodical 
her ears to all fields of sport. 
of ects institutes study the 
the Physiological aspects of training 
In l sell as all successes achieved 
a ine pees evolved abroad and 
0 ese as a basis for their 
150 ae methods of training. A 
h- aaie example of this approach 
et an by Soviet shooting. 
e ~ ae end of the twenties teach- 
: in F pra 
is = ie this field was still in the 
ee 0 pete old specialists, ex- 
i avaten oe Army, and 
A ines laid aoe owed the normal 
; ations. S n in military regu- 
? Di =~ ports societies such as 
fc i oe and their various re 
ar ; B 
a ! onan ae made a study of 
a etho . 
he f anq came to fee and successes 
Bh the Un; € conclusion that 
j the ted States t 
ne e best = system was 
re | able confi ere was consider- 
i Sports -act between the various 


Over Societies and the army 
rom Ee adoption of methods 
failures nited States but army 
to oe at a shooting match led 
a ne Introduction, In 1931 
_ 8Volveg training scheme was 
Which ; X the armed forces too 

f ‘cluded the main fea- 
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tures 
system. 


of the United States 


Apart from ordinary and ad- 
vanced training schools, there 
are also three institutes for phy- 
sical culture and sport in the 
USSR, the Stalin Institute in 
Moscow, the Lesgaft Institute in 
Leningrad and the Minsk Insti- 
tute. The USSR also possesses 
a central research institute of 
physical culture, which deals 
with problems of physical train- 
ing and methods to be used in 
sport. The Voluntary Society 
for the Cooperation of the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy 
(DOSAAF) also has specialist 
teaching institutions and high 
schools. An enormous number 
of books are published every 
year on sport and training me- 
thods. A further reason for 
Soviet successes in the field of 
sport is the overall supervisory 
role of the state. In the thirties 
various standards were estab- 
lished in the field of sport in the 
competition for the badge GTO 
(“Ready for Work and De- 
fense”). These standards þe- 
came the basis for physical 
training throughout the country. 
All Soviet youth, with the ex- 
ception of invalids and the sick, 
took part in these competitions. 
Over the years the various stan- 
dards have been raised and the 
GTO silver badge. Grade II, 
has been introduced. Originally 
the instructor in a primary 
sports group was responsible for 
seeing that his pupils took the 
necessary tests. Knowing that 
he would be the one who suffer- 
ed if his pupils did not make the 
necessary grade, the instructor 
often rigged results. For some 
years these tests have been care- 
fully regulated in official com- 
petitions. The Soviet Union 
also has a seven-year plan for 
the development of sport. Under 
.the plan the RSFSR, for ex- 
ample, has to train 1,000 sports 
champions, 10,000 first-grade, 
68,000 second-grade and 387,000 
third-grade sportsmen as well as 
355,000 junior athletes. There 
are also to be some 5,000,000 per- 
sons permanently engaged in 
sport in the primary sports or- 
‘ganizations. There is an exten- 
sive screening system used 
throughout the country to find 
outstanding performers. A good 
example is the Soviet walker 
Panichkin who broke the world 


walking record on two occasions. _ 


In an interview with a corres- 


pondent of the magazine Fizkul- 


tura i sport in 1958, he stated 
that he had no intention of tak- — 
ing up sport, but had been com- ` 
pelled to enter his town’s sports 
competitions. Thus, in the USSR 

a young person with a talent for 
sport is compelled to undergo 
further training, whereas in the 
West it is entirely a matter for 
the individual. 


Yet another reason for Soviet 
successes is the will to victory 
developed in Soviet sportsmen. 
Few reports are published on 
the actual methods used to pro- 
duce such an outlook, although 
articles in the Soviet press do 
stress the existence of such de- 
termination and will power. 
One article on the training of 
Soviet riders commented: 


At present one can only 
prophesy that the struggle 
for the Olympic medals 
will not be an easy one and 
the victors will be those 
who have not only the best 
techniques, but are also in 
outstanding physical condi- 
tion, have strong nerves 
and the will to victory ! 


The Soviets are also studying 
Yogi methods in an attempt to 
improve the fitness of their 
sportsmen. It became -known 
in the West in 1958 that the 
Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR even sent a delegation to 
India to study the latest deve- 


lopments in this field. The š 
magazine Fizkultura i sport 
wrote that by rejecting the 


idealistic aspect of the philoso- 
phical teachings of Yogi expo- 
nents it was possible to utilize 
their system of physical train- 
ing, by combining strict self 
control and periodical medical 
consultations: The article then — 
went on to recommend various 
breathing, static physical and. 
other exercises. i 


It may thus be seen that 
Soviet sportsmen are semi-pro- 
fessionals who are constan 
and carefully trained in a spi 
of military discipline. The 
secret of Soviet successes 10 
sport is to be found in the sys 
tem of serious advance pr 


By W. N. 


UROPEAN problems, 

' both economic and 
political, are much in the 
foreground again. Mr. 
$ Edward Health—who, with 
i the historie title of Lord 
; Privy Seal, is the Minister 
in the British Foreign Office 


i with special charge of 
4 . European § questions—has 
Ah, = had talks in Paris with M. 


Maurice Couve de Murville, 
the French Foreign Minis- 
em ter. The French Premier, M. 
i] i Michel Debre, has been in 
Y Bonn talking with the Ger- 
$ man Federal Chancellor, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer. 
Ministers of the seven mem- 
ber countries of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Associa- 
tion (“the Seven”) met in 
Berne, Switzerland. “The 
Six” of the European Eco- 
nomic ‘Community (EEC) 
are to have a meeting in 
December in Paris, possibly 
at top level. The NATO 
Council meeting in Decem- 
ber may also be a top-level 
one. 


The issues which are 
bringing about all this acti- 
vity are partly economic, 
partly political, 


In economic field, the 
dominant problem is to 
_ work out some arrangement 
_ between the Six (otherwise 
called the Common Mar- 
= ket) and the Seven which 
_ will mitigate the possible 

-effects of this division of 
Europe into two economic 

ps. - 


far there has been 
‘progress. This is main- 
ecause some elements 


EC have taken the 
b- lution 


` 
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i The Six And The Seven 


EWER 


become a member of EEC 
unconditionally. This view 
the British Government 
has been unable to accept, 
for a number of reasons. 


Chief among them are 
the importance to it of the 
economic ties with the 
other Commonwealth coun- 
tries and the differences in 
domestic agricultural sup- 
port. It is hard to see how 
these could be reconciled 
with unconditional British 
acceptance of the obliga- 
tions of membership of the 
Common Market, which re- 
quire, among other things, 
the ultimate adoption of a 
uniform tariff on all imports 
from outside it. 


ATTITUDES LESS RIGID 


Other members of the 
European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation would, for various 
reasons, be unwilling to 
join EEC. Austria, Sweden, 
and Switzerland, for exam- 
ple, would find it hard to 
reconcile their policy of 
neutrality with a member- 
ship which—though it may 
not entail definite political 
cbligations—has, is the eyes 
of some of its present mem- 
bers, definite political im- 
plications. 


So far, then, there has 
been little progress towards 
the working-out of a modus 
vivendi between the two 
groups. But since the events 
of the summer there are 
signs that attitudes are þe- 
coming less rigid, and that 
there is a new readiness 
among many European Gov- 
€rnments to consider prac- 
licable measures for a solu- 
of the problem. 

3 


Moreover it shoulg . 
think, be noted that an ty t 
the consequences of a 


existence of the twounia 
have been less Serious a 
many prophets foretold 
Each has reduced its indus. 
trial tariffs between nen 
ber States by an initial mM 
per cent. This seems to have 
caused few difficulties and 
little dislocation. So the at- 
mosphere for negotiation 
is less charged with appre. | 
hensions and gloomy pro- | 
phecies. 


The political issues under 
discussion in all these meet. 
ings also stem largely 
from the creation of the 
Six. There has been strong 
support, especially in 
France, for the view that 
the Six should form, politi- 
cally, a close group as well T 
as, economically, a common a 
market. This clearly raises c 
the question of the relation- / 
ship of such a group to the I 
wider NATO group. fi 


EFFECT ON N. A. T. 0, 


This has become of great 
and immediate importance 
since President Charles de 
Gaulle of France, ve 
jecting the idea of s 
a has himself e 
peatedly urged the closes 
olitical co-operation 
ae the Six—with srs 
institutions for the Pu A ' 
This has aroused cons) el} 
able misgivings 
countries, especially 
Federal Republic of 
many. For it is feare intel” 
it might result in ar 1 tl 
nal division in ne 
self—a division beg p 
the Six and the others, md 
include both Britan 
the United States p 
Anglo-Saxon Powe somt | 
President de Gaulle Si it 
times calls them). oh 
could hardly fail to 


oh —5 JES) Lek, fr) 


m 
3 
o 

ew) m ey = P ey a eee) 


a st 


atus and authority of 


the NATO Council itself. 


Not only that. President 
ge Gaulle has on- several 
occasions spoken with great 
distaste and disapproval of 
the conception of the “inte- 

ation” of the NATO 
defence forces in Europe. 
It isa conception laid down 
by the council in Septem- 
per 1950, when it called for 
the creation of “an integra- 
ted force under a centraliz- 
ed command adequate to 
ensure the defence of West- 
ern Europe”. This has been 
the accepted basis of NATO 
defence planning ever since. 
These issues have been dis- 
cussed at a number of re- 
cent meetings—de Gaulle- 
Adenauer at Rambouillet, 
France; Adenauer-Macmil- 
lan at Bonn; Debre-Ade- 
nauer also at Bonn—and, 
as we know now, in the 
correspondence between Dr. 


Adenauer and the U. S. 
President, Mr. Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

The precise situation is 
anything but clear. What- 
does seem certain is that 
Some solution must he 


found which will prevent 
the political and economic 

Vision of Europe. 

The other ‘day, the Paris 
Correspondent of the Lon- 
pon Times suggested that 

rench plans may be re- 
ae as: “in abeyance”. 
ae further clarification 
i m much needed. Which 
au y—though nothing has 
Yet been decided or formal- 
Y Considered—I personally 
be surprised if Decem- 
oes not see another 


er 
NATO. top-level meeting. 


Study Of India In American 
Universities 


By JOHN T. REID 


N more than one way Ame- 
rica is a paradox. For 
example, while her population 
of about 180 million is made up 
of people from dozens of differ- 
ent nationalities and races, 
Americans are remarkably 
homogeneous in their language, 
daily habits, and fundamental 
political beliefs. In the past, 
this self-sufficient unity and the 
tremendous task of building a 
continent-wide, modern nation, 
tended ‘to direct Americans’ 
eyes inland and away from 
foreign countries and cultures. 

In the last fifty years, how- 
ever, two wars and the rapidity 
of technological change have 
brought America and the rest 
of the world into more intimate 
and constant contact. Young 
people in the United States 
need and want to know more 
about people that used to be for 
them mere names in a geogra- 
phy book—Japanese, Iranians, 
Africans, the varied peoples of 
India. 

Rapidly but methodically 
American universities and col- 
leges are providing them op- 
portunities to learn. Not only 
have the’ facilities for studying 
overseas multiplied, but more 
“survey” and area courses, 
particularly concerning Asia, 


are being offered to graduates 
and undergraduates. Outstand- 
ing examples of undergraduate 
courses which concern India 
are to be found at the Univer- 
sities of California, 
Michigan, Columbia, and Penn- 
sylvania, which are among our 
best and most famous institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


At the University of Califor- 
nia, a notable centre of post- 
graduate and research activities 
related to India, a sweeping 
one-year course on Asian civi- 
lization is offered to under- 
graduates. In the first semester, 
attention is centered on the 
geography and peoples of India 
and other Asiatic countries, 
while during the latter part of 
the year the historical develop- 
ment of modern times is em- 
phasized. This course is not 
for experts, but to acquaint 
liberal arts students with cul- 
tures vastly different from his 
own. 


At the University of Chicago, 
we find a different system for 


presenting elementary work in 


Asian civilizations. There three — 


separate one-year courses are 


set before the undergraduate; — 
one on Islamic culture, another — 
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on Indian civilization, and the 
third on China. The “Intro- 
duction to the Civilization of 
India” starts with anthoropo- 
logy, and experts in that field 
set India’s culture in its ethno- 
graphic background. Next 
comes a fairly intensive study 
of the intellectual and social 
history of the sub-continent, 
with stress on its philosophical 
and religious development. 
Lastly, the students become ac- 
quainted with the conflicts be- 
tween Indian tradition and the 
modern changes sweeping over 
the land. 

Columbia University ap- 
proaches the problem of teach- 
ing Oriental cultures from two 
angles: one through the social 
sciences and the other through 
the humanities. The one-year 
course on “Oriental Civiliza- 
tions” is largely historical; the 
section on modern India in- 
cludes such subjects as Sikhism 
and relations with Pakistan. 
The other course, “Oriental 
Humanities,’ deals with the 
great classic books of Asian 
countries, and includes a study 
of such significant works as the 
Bhagavad-Gita and Shakuntala: 
An excellent textbook, Sources 
of the Indian Tradition, has 
been especially compiled for 
this course. 

Post-graduate work on India 
in these and other American 
universities is, of course, much 
more intensive and is designed 
to form a solid core of real 
experts in the several aspects of 
India’s culture. The painstak- 


ing work of scholars in our. 


universities, their learned pub- 
lications about India, and the 
Increasingly extensive library 
collections they are building are 
impressive testimony to the fact 
that America is deeply interest- 
ed in India and is taking the 
task of understanding her cul- 
ture seriously. 
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An Appeal 


The Kumarappa Memo- 
rial Preparatory Commit- 
tee has issued the follow- 
ing :— 


“At its half-yearly 
gathering held recently at 
Visvaneedam, Bangalore, 
the Akhil Bharat Sarva 
Seva Sangh finalised the 
proposal to have a suit- 
able memorial at Madras 
to the late Dr. J. C. Kuma- 
rappa, the renowned Gan- 
dhian economist. An ap- 
peal is issued for collect- 
ing a Fund of Rupees Five 
lakhs on behalf of the 
Sangh under the signa- 
tures of 33 leading men of 
India, who had the privi- 
lege of being closely asso- 
ciated with Kumarappa. 
Nothing would be more 
suitable for this veteran 
champion of village in- 
dustries as a Memorial 
than an institution dedica- 
. ted to further the cause he 
had at heart. Hence it was 
decided that the shape of 
this Memorial be an insti- 
tution consisting of: (i) A 
Museum and Library of 
Cottage and Village In- 
dustries and (ii) A De- 
monstration and working 
centre of such industries. 
The energies of this insti- 
tution will be directed 
towards study and re- 
search in the field of 
Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries and its economics. In 
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addition to rare samp] 

models and implements 3 
Khadi and Village Ingy 
tries, Museum will Havers 
Bureau where complet, 
information ‘will be made 
available on the numerous 
Village and Cottage fhe 
dustries, either existing 
now or those requiring re. 
vitalization. Two 
Kumarappa’s close asso- t 
ciates will be takin 

charge of this institution, 


“A Preparatory Commit- } 
tee has been formed hy 
the Sangh with Shri K, 
Kamraj, Chief Minister, 
Madras as the Chairman 
which has already plunged 
into activity. Preliminary 
arrangements are being 
made to do everything to 
make this institution a 
grand success. The Sangh 
earnestly appeals to all 
workers of Sarvodaya, 
workers in the field of 
Khadi and Village Indus- 
tries, friends, admirers 
and students of Sune 
rappa and all those inter- 
ested in the cause, to 
please come forward and 
help in bringing this ins- 
titution into being. They 
may kindly get in touch 
with the Joint Secretary, 
Kumarappa Memorial Pre- 
paratory | Committee, 5, 
Nagathamman Koil Street, 
Madras-15 for further 10- 
formation.” 


Continued from Page 680 


hurry to invite another 
Moslem League Govern- 
ment and instal it in Cal- 
cutta on the ground of a 
Moslem majority in Bengal 
as a whole. Even as a 
separate State of India on 
the Kashmir pattern, East 
Bengal may prove a Hob- 
son’s choice. 

Signs are visible that 
those who, in spite of en- 
joying dictatorial powers 
over India for thirteen 
years behind a democratic 
facade, have not been able 


to solve a single problem of 


e only 


vi 
the country, but ha sa 


succeeded in creating 
ones and aggravating 


old, are now bent Bes 
rake’s progress. to SEa] 
down 


results’ and go , 
history as the ‘builders i 
new India, at whatever po a 
to India herself it moya 
One can only wonder 
otherwise, such things nf 
are now happening, wi 
happen to any CO% w 
not to speak of one y 
posed to be ‘democrat? gn 
governed. Have oen at 
the writing on the WAE 
last? 
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tour spoonsful of Mahedraksharista (6 years old): 
start this course now and sec the amazing differ- 
ence it makes to- your health. Matured fee 
6 yeaso to increase its potency, this Mahsa- 
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SALUTE TO TOLSTOY _ 


TE fiftieth anniversary of Leo Telstoy’s death fell on 
the Twenteeth of last month. Though November 20th 
was especially marked for observance, commemorative 
functions have not been limited to that date or to any 
one country. Rather the whole year, 1960, has been 
marked by such functions held, or still to be held, in 
many parts of the world. In the Soviet Union the year 
has been called “the year of Tolstoy” with tremendous 
book-publishing, exhibition, cinema and theatre pro- 
grammes. Twenty years back the exigencies of the war 
situation made Russia turn extremely nationalist, when 
memories of the warlike heroes of Russian history, not 
excluding even Ivan the Terrible, were revived in order ~ 
to steel the determination of the fighters of the patriotic 
war to defend the motherland against the foreign inva~ 
ders. It is a happy coincidence, on which Russia should 
be congratulated, that today when the emphasis, in her 
governmental pronouncements, is so much on peace and 
disarmament, there is this Tolstoyan anniversary to i 
reinforce it. Of course, unlike the martial heroes of 
Russian history, Tolstoy does not belong to Russia alone 
but also to the whole of mankind, which however, doesnet 
detract from his Russiannes. On the contrary, his signi- 
ficance for mankind would not be so great if Tolstoy were 
not such a marvellous representative of his people, just 
as Gandhi would not have been so significant if his 
Indianness were not of the most deep-seated authenticity. 
Even when a genius has, as it some times happens the 
appearance of an embodied protest against the prevailing 
ideology of his people, he would still be deriving his force 
from the vitality of the latter, of which he is a part. The 
more vital the people of which the prophet comes, the 
better, ultimately, for his message, because that implies- 
some guarantee of life. ; 


It is well known that Gandhiji derived some inspira: 
tion from Telstoy’s ideas while Tolstoy regarde 
Gandhiji’s work in South Africa as of fundamental im- 


their conceptions. It would be interesting to spec 
how Tolstoy would be impressed if he lived te see 
later development of the Gandhian technique of 
violent resistance of evil and its use, in India, 
larger scale. Anyway, the difference that ther 

be between the ideas of Tolstoy and Gan C 
detract from, but rather iadded to, the 
new force that, thanks to both, has ent 
history. iil Pea 


As regards Tolsto 
. great moral and reli 


us present 
of 


Let 
here as an example 
food for thought a quota- 
tion that summarises Tols- 


people. 


toys moral and religious 
position which he owed to 
t his own interpretation of 
} the teachings of Jesus 
i Christ: 

“The first command- 
ment says, ‘Be at peace 
with all men; consider 
yo man as insignificant. 

i or foolish. If peace be 
$ broken, strive to re-estab- 
\ lish it with all your 
strength. The service of 
God is the destruction of 
enmity. Be reconciled for 
the least difference, that 
you not lose the true life.’ 
In this commandment all 
is said; but Jesus, fore- 
seeing how strongly all 
the temptations of the 
world would make 
against peace, includes 
them also in his second 
commandment. ‘In spite 
of physical beauty resist 
carnal desires; be a hus- 
band to one wife only, a 
wife to one husband, and 
quit each other under no 
pretext.’ Then comes the 
‘temptation to take oaths. 
Er ‘Know that this is an 
a: evil, and swear not at all? 
s The fourth temptation is 
revenge, miscalled human 
justice. ‘Seek no ven- 
geance, nor justify your- 
self in that you have 
been offended, but bear 
with injuries and render 
‘ not evil for evil’ The 
_ fifth temptation is the 
difference 
tionalities, enmity þe- 
tween races and king- 
= doms. ‘Know that all 
men are brothers and 
sons of the one God; 
break peace with no man 


If one of these 
andments be left 


between na- ` 
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will be broken. The ful- 
filment of these com- 
mandments excludes evil 
from the life of men.” 


COMPANIES LAW 
(AMENDMENT 


HE performance of some 

of the promoters of 
companies in this country 
has been so extraordinarily 
bad that Government can 
hardly be blamed for seek- 
ing to take measures, 
through effecting substan- 
tial amendments to the 
Indian Companies Act 1956, 
to curtail their autonomy. 
The amendments proposed 
vitally affect the autonomy 
of company executives who, 
under normal  circumstan- 
ces, should not have been 
deprived of their indepen- 
dence in such a drastic man- 
ner as has been proposed 
in the Bill now under con- 
sideration of the Lok 
Sabha. Yet it is very diffi- 
cult to deny their justifica- 
tion. The nature of the 
amendments itself suggests 
the gravity of the offences. 
Many companies had been 
found to have delayed the 
refund of subscription 
money of applicants for 
shares, whose application 
had not been accepted, with 
the intention of utilising 
that money in some other 
venture. The practice was 
Widespread. Still in other 
cases the public had been 
duped by speculative pro- 
moters who used up all the 
‘money in promotional ex- 


ears leaving nothing for 


ithe company to run with. 
To check these evil tenden- 
cies it is now proposed to 
impose a limit on the time 
taken for allotment and 
the refund of oversubs- 
cribed money, as well as on 
the amount which.could be 
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spent on account of Dre, | 
minary expenses. I a I 
amendments are adopteg .. | 
they would be witho 
doubt, normally no compan 
would be able to N 
allotment and delay the 
refund beyond three month, 
without risking the forfei, 
ture of the privilege of 
having its shares listeq 
the stock exchange. Nop. 
listing of shares by stock 
exchanges would adversely 
affect the liquidity anq 
popular preference of those 
shares. Similarly, henceforth 
a company will not be able 
to consume, if it is run by 
a managing agent, more 
than 1.5 per cent or, if it iş 
managed by a board of 
directors, more than 2 per i 
cent of the total estimated | 


in 


cost of its project. For 
holding under check com- | 


panies the affairs of whick 
may go wrong at a later 
stage a provision has been 
made for a special audit of 
company accounts under 
the direction of the Govern- 
ment. 


These amendments have 
rot been very seriously 
challenged by many. The 
question that ‘has greatly 
agitated many of the sup 
porters of the proposed 
curbs is not the assumptlo? 
of such powers by the Ov: 
ernment but the manne? i 
which these powers on 
going to be exercised. 


iscre” 
roper dist 
less there is prop isio 


tion and timely dee Ae, 
these may, instead Of 
ing up company admini ite 
tion lead to the one ol 
direction of a further ©, | 
neration of standards. gat | 
are, admittedly, S= gy 
away from havea a | 


adequately respons 
ministrative set-up: 
this factor that 

such paradoxical 
of publfe life as 4 


run undertaking to be 
da with being among 
table violators of the 


ment 
charge 


as the 20 
ut labour code. 
l Again, the attitude that 
he the Government betrayed in 
hs jts stand on the question of 
ci. company contribution to 
of political parties’ funds 
in which touches upon the 
ne proader problem of ensuring 
ck a high standard-of morality 
ly in public life, is hard to sus- 
nd tain. The retention of the 
Ose provision enabling the com- 
rth panies to make contribution 
ble to the funds of political 
by parties will serve as a bait 
re to the companies to seek to 
ig influence political opinion 
of in their favour by direct 
Der inducement to some politi- 
red cal forces, while on the 
‘oy other hand it would ex- 
m- pose honest but independent 
ich company managers to the 
ter blackmail of the political 
en | party in power (or should 
ol it be strong, even in oppo- 
jer sition). This cannot but 
rn- lead to a greater corruption 
of public life. 
ve Moreover, promotion of 
sly Political activities does not 
he fall within the normal 
tly functions of a company 
1p which by definition is a 
sed Dody primarily interested 
on | M the pursuit of economic 
Ne goals. There are different 
in |  Mactments for registering 
ye | ‘OStitutions which have 
jr | ther goals. Such of the 
re shareholders as may have 
on ae Political aspiration can 
yn ay join any of the exist- 
| be political parties or 
ite ai a new political party 
se bilit take personal responsi- 
a ae involved in such 
a Sug lpation. It has been 
0 butio or disclosure of contri- 
wi S Made by companies 


© a safeguard against 
th, Suse of funds but 
_~ May conceivably also 
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The Power Of Words 


We have often wondered: 
after’ the foreign policy“ 
debates in our Parliament: 
what really is it that the» 
Government of India pro- 
poses to do in order to. 
solve the problems of 
foreign possessions in Indiai 
like Goa, or aggressive 
occupation of her territory 
as in Kashmir, or China. 
It can now be said that a 
policy has emerged out of 
years of tribulation and 
trial. We only knew that 
the basis of our policy was 
non-violence, even in the 
eases of forcible grabbing 
of our territory by our 
neighbours, and the method 
of practising that non-vio- 
lence was through the an- 
cient doctrine of Pancha 


Sheel. It has at long last 
been made clear by the 
Prime Minister in regard 


to China that we are going 
to regain our lost lands in 
the Himalayas by “alks,’ the 
only other alternative being 


act the other way and, ins- 
tead of increasing their 
independence, may actually 
end in making the com- 
panies more conformist with 
the party in power, since 
hardly any company would 
risk its chances of receiv- 
ing concessions, contracts 
end licenses by contribut- 
ing-to the funds of opposi- 
tion parties when that can 


only anger the party in ¢ 


power. 


war which is unthinkable. 

He also told some foreign 

correspondents while out of 

India a few months ago 

that it would be dangerous 

to disturb the present posi- 

tion in Kashmir, as, other- 

wise, it might be like open- 

ing a veritable Pandora’s 

Box. The status quo is 
thus the only policy there, 

unless disturbed by the 

‘restive’ soldiers of Presi- 

dent Ayub Khan now 
straining at the leash. 


Regarding Goa, the Minis- 
ter of Defence, Shri V. K. 
Krishna Menon, has pro- 
pounded the policy for all 
of us to understand. It is 
‘fundamental action, if ong 
is allowed to call it so. $ 
Since, consistently with 
non-violence, no force can 
be used—not even a police 
action as in Hyderabad-- 
the only possible way is to 
try at the UNO to topple 
the Portuguese empire it- — 
self. And since a part is 
always included in the 
whole, the toppling of an 
empire must involve the 
automatic liberation of Goa 
as well, and all that we 
shall have to do in thal 
happy eventuality is to o 
in force and collect. 
prize. Meanwhile, ther 
‘be talks in the UN 
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Out Of Depths In Congo 


By C. JACKOXON 


talk and talk again, or shout, 
as they did in the Biblical 
times at the walls of Jeri- 
cho. Those walls came 
down with a crash, and this 
one around Goa also may. 
If it does not, we shall 
again talk in the UNO and 
go on talking till the end of 
time. 


The Prime Minister has 
said that “there has been 
no noticeable change in the 
Sino-Indian relations since 
the two countries began 
talks on the border issue”. . 
“these talks, in fact, had 
been proposed by India.” 
So it comes to this that the 
Chinese are not very 
eager even to talk, be- 
cause they . want land 
and not talk, and have 
it in their hand to take 
whatever slice they please 
to help themselves with at 
any opportune moment. And 
once China has taken a 
piece of land, she knows she 
ean hold it, talk or no talk. 
And if yet India wants to 
talk just to show her naive 
people that she is doing 
something towards regain- 
ing the lost lands, China is 
prepared to oblige her by 
wasting her long breath for 
a while. Eternal vigilance 
will be the price of China’s 
expansion of territory, and 
eternal talk will be India’s 
price for reconciling herself 
to the loss of her land. And 
someday—it may be after a 
generation—the talk will 
cease out of sheer weariness 
and the boredom of futility, 
and people of India forget 
all about what once belong- 
ed to her. It is an automa- 


- tie solution without loss of 


blood or firing a shot, a 
Tession in non-violence for 
1e world to emulate. 


meanwhile, the small 
hbours of India, parti- 
ly the Himalayan king- 


-being pro-Communist, 


HE UNO is facing the 
greatest trial since its 
birth and appears to be 
rather out of depths at the 
moment. Some people blame 
it for what they call the 
initial mistake of trying to 
debunk Premier Lumumba 
who gave the impression of 
but 
at whose invitation the UNO 
found the occasion to go to 
Congo. It may be that the 
volatile and immature Pre- 
mier required some cutting 
to size in the beginning, but 
the cutting went deeper than 
necessary, making both Mr. 
Lumumba and his Parlia- 


doms, may lose faith in her, 
if they have not already lost 
it—in her capacity to come 
to their aid in case of need. 
They might think that 
India that cannot save her 
own lands from aggression, 
will not be of much avail 
when theirs will be attack- 
ed. And thus they may be 
eager to keep the stronger 
neighbour in good humour 
rather than India, leaving 
India isolated to stew in her 
Own juice of ‘talks’ and 
more ‘talks.’ But so long as 
India can retain her self- 
deluding complacency, it 
will be all right with her 
gradually shrinking world. 
And should it come to pass 
that Goa also loses faith in 
India’s capacity or earnest- 
ness for her liberation from 
the oppression of Slazar, 
and finds one fine morning 
that she has been sold to 
Pakistan or hired out to the 
NATO for a naval base, she 
will find eternal bliss as a 
‘liberated’ slave of a Slave 
Empire, 
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re 
ment highly anaemic, Thi 
paved the way for al] kinds 
of separatism to Ea 
themselves the worst bein 
the quarrel between Presi. 
dent Kasavubu and Premier 
Lumumba, each dismissing 
the other, though both 
chosen for their respective 
offices by a democratically 
elected Parliament under 
the auspices of the Belgians 
themselves. 


Pno m m a a A O een acer 


Since then, confusion 
seems to have been worse 
confounded by the struggle 
for power amongst the 
different groups with difer- 
ent ends in view. While 
Katanga under Mr. 
Tshombe raised the first 
banner of revolt against a 
unified Congo under one 
central administration, the 
greatest exponent of which 
was Mr. Lumumba, Kasa- 
vubu was reported to have 
plumped for a Federation of 
provinces which should all 
be autonomous. How far 
this sudden love for regional 
autonomy was due to frus- 
tration at losing the Pr 
miership to Mr. Lumumba 
and having to be contente 
with a titulary office as A 
the President can only eh 
matter for surmise. a 
the picture that js oe é 
ing of late throws, s ad 
light on the back-stat 
trigues by at least 
Western powers who W ie | 
not tolerate any Russi eel 
fluence in this new Sint’ | 
African territory. uspe | 
Mr. Lumumba was > past! | 
owing to some of hi ran | 
and indiscreet utte dom | 
immediatey after fr detet | 
these powers Wer pat 
mined to see him el" | 
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from his position of autho- 
“th as Prime _ Minister, 
nowever democratically he 
may have risen to it. Bel- 
gium was thus encouraged 
to come back and thousands 
of them: re-entered Congo 
in the guise of technicians 
and were soon engaged 
either as Advisers in the 
Katanga and Kasai pro- 
vinces or as commanders 
snd trainers of the forces 
outwardly led by the up- 
He start Colonel Mobutu. They 
also entrenched themselves 
as the real guides of the 


hs so-called commissioners’ 
Government set up by the 
on Colonel in Leopoldville. In 
se fact, more officers for the 
jle Katanga forces are being 
he trained in Belgium though 
T= their present number is 
ile already reported to be 114 
fy, officers and 117 other ranks. 
S 
: At the root of all the 
je present troubles is this 
he double game played by the 
di Belgians with either active 
"i help or the connivance of 
ve the ‘great powers’ who, as if 
of to counteract the report of 
all the UNO representative in 
ar Congo, Shri Rejeswar 
val Dayal, declared complete 
ree Confidence in the good faith 
© of the Belgians in their 
þa ae to be of assistance to 
ed e Congo quite unselfishly. 


The acceptance of President 
: asavubu as the real repre- 
native of Congo by the 


g iek by a majority of votes 
ne E S resulted in the boosting 
He on the Mobutu rabble as 
ee Ps, while Mobutu, 
id ’savubu and Tshombe of 


atanga have shown them- 


in 
ed ee as deriving their ins- 
c? FRON from the same 
Af tua REN source for their atti- 
Y ime and activities all this 
es | atera In the meantime, the 
ie | embas to oust the Ghana 
ra | Ruse. Staff, as was the 
of a -an before, ceased to be 
Smooth affair, and Mr. 
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Nathaniel Welbeck, the 
special emissary of the 
Ghana President Nkrumah, 
proved a very hard nut to 
crack. When the Mobutu 
troops surrounded the em- 
bassy and made for shoot- 
ing their way into it, fire 
was returned by the UNO 
troops who guarded the 
embassy, leading to a 
casualty of half a 
dozen, mostly among the 
Mobutu troops, including 
their leader. This infuriat- 
ed the Mobutu rabble as 
nothing else had done so 
far, and all their fury was 
directed against the Indian 
officers of the UNO as it 
has fallen to an Indian, 
Shri Rajeswar Dayal, to be 
the Chief of the UNO in 
Congo on the civil side, with 
another, Brigadier Rikhye, 
on the military. Indian 
military officers have been 
arrested and severely bea- 
ten up, and some of them 
ejected from their houses at 
the point of the bayonet. 
Other UNO officers have 
also been arrested and at 
least fifty UNO cars seized, 
including the ambulance 
van of the Indian Medical 
Unit. Disquieting news of 
another kind of savagery— 
poisoning the UNO troops 
and causing the death of 
some—has also been pub- 
lished, as it looks as though 
the Mobutu rabble who are 
not always amenable to his 
control has got the UNO on 
the run. The initiative 
seems to have passed from 
the latter to the former with 
development not yet pre- 
dictable. 


It is a grave situation in 
all conscience, involving, as 
it does, the prestige of the 
UNO and, to some extent, 
of India as well. If, as is 
alleged, some powerful 
members of the UNO are 
themselves playing a double 
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game, having supported the 
Belgians in their surrepti- 
tions re-entry into the for- 
mer colony so that mineral 
wealth of that rich country 
could be reserved for their 
joint exploitation through 
a puppet Government of 
Kasavubu, Mobutu and 
Tshombe combined, the 
Russians and the Chinese 
also will not sit idle nor be 
slow to encourage the 
Lumumba group with simi- 
lar help as their opponents 
are receiving through Bel- 
gium. Mr. Tshombe’s pre- 
tensions to be the President 
of the break-away Katanga 
province has not been re- 
cognized by any country as 
yet nor has Col. Mobutu 
been accepted as the effec- 
tive ruler of Congo. And the 
seating of Kasavubu and his 
party in the UNO as the 
accredited President of Con- 
go leads naturally to: the 
recognition of Lumumba as 
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Leo Tolstoy 


the Prime Minister of the 
country as both were elect- 
ed to their respective offices 
by the same Parliament. 
President Nkrumah of 
Ghana has already made it 
known that his country re- 
cognizes only one Govern- 
ment in Congo—that of 
Mr. Lumumba, and will 
certainly press it hard. If 
disregarded, he is proposing 
to build up an African High 
Command of nine nations, 
within the frame-work of 
the UNO if possible, with- 
cut it if mecessary. And an 
eventuality of this kind will 
sound the death-knell of 
- the UNO throwing the res- 
ponsibility squarely on the 
three Western powers whose 
greed for colonial exploita- 
tion of other country’s 
wealth does not appear to 
have died down yet. 
It is perhaps a realisation 
of this disastrous possibility 
that has made Mr. Herter 
of the USA to apply a cold 
douche to Mr. Wigny, the 
Foreign Minister of Bel- 
gium, in his expectation of 
American support for a 
fresh lease of imperialism in 
Pk Congo, though under the 
E veil of a ‘native Govern- 
; ment’ this time. If a halt 
is cried even now to this 
game of wire-pulling, and 

the UN good offices com- 

mission is encouraged to go 
_ ahead, there may yet be a 
round-table conference of 
all the contenders for 
power in Congo and a com- 
promise solution arrived at. 
With Mr. Tshombe finding 
the million-strong Baluba 
tribe’s rebellion in the 
North Katanga region of 
Kongolo irrepressible as 
gainst only three lakhs of 
the peaceful Bahema tri- 
als, and with his reported 
tience with the Belgian 
Inion Miniere whose money 
} kept him going so long 
return for his subservi- 


The world knows of and 
recognizes Tolstoy, 
and artist, but few people— 
even his own countrymen of 
the present day—know Tolstoy, 
the philosopher adn moralist 
Perhaps India is the exception. 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Indian 
writer participating in the In- 
ternational Conference on Leo 
Tolstoy in Venice this summer, 
said: “India is the only coun- 
try where a serious attempt 
has been made to put some of 
Tolstoy’s ideas into practice.’ 
The reference is to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s admiration for Tol- 
latter on his life. Of all the 
ideas of Tolstoy, the most im- 
portant to Gandhi was that of 
non-resistance to evil. Writing 
in what manner his vast read- 
ing had influenced him, Gandhi 
emphasized that “the Bhaga- 
vad-Gita deepened the impres- 
sion (of the doctrine of non- 
resistance to evil) and Tolstoy.. 
gave it permanent form.” 

As Gandhi did so often during 
hig lifetime, his many followers 


ence to them, the stage 
may easily be set for a 
political settlement leading 
to the establishment of a 
peaceful government. 
Otherwise, the subtle 
attempt to teach the bold 
Secretary-General Ham- 
marskjold a lesson for his 
being “pretty rough on the 
Belgians” in insisting on 
their frank withdrawal, 
instead of masquerading in 
United Nations uniform or 
in the guise of “technical 
advisers”; and the double- 
talk to discredit the Indian 
Rajeswar Dayal for his 
determined handling of an 
otherwise hopeless situation 
without fear or favour; and, 
lastly, to let the UNO go 
hankrupt for lack of resour- 
ces caused by the deliberate 
default of rich members— 
all this can only end in 
splitting the UNO itself 
into two, one Afro-Asian 
and another Euro-Ameri- 
can, if not a third compris- 
ing the Communist coun- 
tries and their satellites. 


the writer’ 


= BELGHARIA ( 


today continue 
that Tolstoy 
fused to accept an i X 
wie l and. tudes ‘his aeg 
tance to all authority va r 
ways expressed in the most El 
compromising terms. He ee 
not tolerate untruthg stating 
that “It has ever been my mg 
pose to show that dishonowhh 
means cannot bring about : 
honorable end.” en 
Tolstoy, believed that nature 
was above any Government ax 
ganization. With the fervor ot 
a biblical prophet he castigated 
violence, chauvinism, national 
or racial arrogance and into- 
lerance as manifestations- of so- 
cial evil, contrary to the natural 


to point 
consistently Sut 


ela ent A 


order of things. Hence his 
mockery of science, of tsars 


and leaders, of any verbal frills 
of political slogans, and the 
promises of wutopians to bring 
happiness to mankind by driv- 
ing’ it to the collective paradise 
at the end of a club—summing 
up his radical, extraordinary 
daring and independent attitude 
toward all the problems of life 
and faith. The something 
“general” ‘tor which Tolstoy 
pleaded is not in the least like 
anly of the social regimes exist- 
ing today—though Tndia’s Sar- 
vodaya Movement presently Jed 
by Acharya Vinoba Bhave aims 
at establishing a social order in 
the  Tolstoy-Gandhi concept 
of non-violence or love, equally 
alien to democracy and dictator- 


h oy mO O Q, me c 


i 


ship, to capitalism and com 
munism. Tolstoy—and Gandhi 
aftr him—was interested 
not in a given type G 
society, but in unit throng 
love, peace and non-violent 
and in man’s harmonious 

A nature: 


co-existence 00 
with the unalterable and 8), 
laws of birth, growth 
death. All else Ole 
dered trifling, illusory 
Hast European Student an 
Youth Service. 
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d Soviet Polemics 


ith China 


By A. KASHIN 

"ey y 

$ ERE has long been replied with a no less urgent 
il. J evidence of Chinese call for the liberation of 
a opposition to Khrushchev’s Formosa. Only on the eve of 
i olicy of peaceful coexis- the Paris conference, which 
i fence and its implications. the Chinese Communists 
ale This opposition dates from distrusted as an occasion for 
an Khrushchev’s declaration at endorsement of Khrush- 
ive the Twentieth Party Con- chev’s policy peaceful 
ar gress in 1956 that was bet- coexistence, did they trans- 
| ween Communist and capi- fer the conffilict to the 
a talist countries are not ideological field. They then 
ise inevitable. There was evi- launched attacks, not only 


dence of a serious difference 


of opinion at the time of the 
Ars civil war in Lebanon in 
m 1958, when Khrushchev, 
R after having approved plans 
iv- for a high-level conference 
Ise within the framework of 
S the Security Council 
nh suddenly, on the eve of the 
ife meeting, announced his 
= refusal to participate. Since 
ike this refusal followed a visit 
st- to Peking at the end of july, 
am there was every reason to 
ms suppose had resulted from 
in objections on the part of his 
ept Chinese allies to his policy 
y of conciliation. Khrush- 
l chev’s visit to the United 
dhi States and the Camp David 
tel Spirit of the summer of 1959 
igi quite definitely aroused dis- 
ice, Satisfaction and objection in 
ou pang. The existence of a 
d Starp divergence of opinion 
ond Res evident that fall at the 
ns | (me of the celebration of 
"i c tenth anniversary of the 

TNs People’s Republic. 
f: en Khrushchev called 


fonenciation of the use of 
faa m resolving interna- 
ne Pti ons and observ- 
hedas, e regarded as un- 

ary any “tentative 


a 
janet probing” of capita- 


an that time, Chinese 
oley S to the foreign 
ie a of the Communist 
than i Se political rather 
for a eological. To the call 
the ~ cNunciation of force 


Inese Communists 


December 3, 


“were 


1960 — 


on Khrushchev’s basic thesis 
of the possibility of peaceful 
coexistence between states 
with different political and 
social systems, but also on 
the revision of ideological 
postulates which this thesis 
involved. 


The possibility of peaceful 
coexistence under the con- 
crete conditions of the given 
moment, to use the Marxist 
phraseology, is regard in 
terms of Marxist dogma as 
an indication that im- 
perialism has changed its 
nature and ceased to be 
aggressive. It was in such 
terms that Kuusinen couch- 
ed his speech at the Lenin 
Stadium in Moscow on the 
occasion of the celebration 
of the ninetieth anniversary 
of Lenin’s birth. He criti- 
cized those who took out of 
context quotations from 
Lenin’s works in an effort 
to prove that the socialist 
camp is intent on war and 
explained that Lenin’s thesis 
of the inevitability of wars 
between socialism and capi- 
talism was a reflection of 
the political situation at the 
time when the thesis was 
advanced. Lenin, he said, 
had spoken of the inevita- 
bility of war at a time when 
the imperialist countries 
intervening in the 
internal affairs of the young 
Soviet republic and conse- 
quently his statements 


should be regarded not as | 
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planks in a program for the  __ 
future, but simply as des- — 
criptions of fact. Lenins — 
true intentions could be 
judged from his assertion 
that “the end of wars, peace 
between peoples, the end of 
plunder and violence—that 
is precisely our ideal.” 
Kuusinen, however, failed to 
describe the circumstances 
under which Lenin had 
made this statement. He 
conceded that Khrush- 
chev’s thesis was a revision 
of Leninism, but asserted 
that it was a revision of 
form and not of spirit. In- 
asmuch as Lenin had al- 
ways striven for peace and 
his ideal had been the estab- 
lishment of peace and 
friendship between peoples, 
Khrushchev’s present policy, 
he said, was fully in accord 
with the spirit of Leninism. 
Renunciation of the thesis 
of the inevitability of war 
between capitalism and 
socialism was due in part to 
the changed nature of im- 
perialism and in part to the 
greatly enhanced strength 
of the socialist camp, which 
was now in a position to 
prevent war even if the im- 
perialists were to risk it. _ 


Of particular significance 
was the part of Kuusinen’s 
speech devoted to the 
change in the nature of im- 
perialism and his attacks on ~ 
those who had not noticed 
this change : br 


Of course aggressiveness 
is inherent in the nature of © 
imperialism, but one should — 
not be dogmatic and rega 
this aspect of the matt 
only. There is no dismissin 
the fact that mighty fore 
have appeared whi 
oppose war. One must 
lose sight of the fac 
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exists. Imperialism has 
been weakened by the 
collapse of the colorial 
system. A wide zon of 
peace has appeared. 
The forces of peace and 
democracy have become 
more united and more high- 
ly organized in the imperia- 
list countries themselves 
Do not all these mighty 
factors have a real signifi 
cance for the solution of the 
question of peace and war ? 


Therefore, in order to be 
loyal to Marxism-Leninism 
today it is not enough to 
repeat the old truth that 
imperialism is aggressive 
The task is to make full 
use of the new factors work- 
ing for peace in order to 
save mankind from the 
catastrophe of a new war 
A dogmatic position is an 
obsolete position. 


The best proof of the 
correctness of our foreign 
policy of creative Leninism, 
making use of all factors 
for peace, are the scccesses 
resulting from application 
of this policy. 


The attack on the Chinese 
Communists implicit in this 
argument is quite evident. 
They and they alone in the 
whole socialist camp, it ap- 
pears to say, have failed to 
recognize the signs of the 
times and still take a dog- 
matic stand. They should 
realize that the successes 
resulting from  Khrush- 
chev’s foreign policy dem- 
onstrate the correctness of 
his basic political and 
ideological line. 


= Kauusinen’s speech, how- 
ever, was not the only 
_ statement of the kind. Four 
_ days before his speech, on 
April 18, Pravda printed ex 
tracts from the preface to 
new biography of Lenin 
lich is in process of publi- 
tion. In this preface too 
ant idea is that 
ho regard Lenin 
of war do 


not understénd him and 
have no right to call them- 
selves Leninists. In the pre- 
sent era of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons war will 
cease to be. inevitable and 
the socialist camp will be- 
come responsible for main- 
taining peace on earth. 


On April 7 Partiinayo 
zbizn carried an article by I 
Ivashin entitled “Leninist 
Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence in Practice,” in 
which the author quoted 
Mme. Krupskaya as stating 
that early in 1918 Lenin had 
said that modern techniques 
were constantly increasing 
the destructive nature of 
war and that therefore the 
time would come when war 
would become so destructive 
that it would simply cease 
to be possible. 


On April 14 Novoe 
vremya defended this line 
in an article by A. Leonidov 
dedicated to the ninetieth 
anniversary of Lenin’s biath. 
The article-- included an 
interview given by Lenin in 
February 1920 to a corres- 
pondent of the New York 
Evening Journal, who had 
asked Lenin on what basis 
peaceful relations between 
the United States and the 


Soviet Union might be 
established. Lenin’s answer 
had been : “Tet the 


American capitalists leave 
us in peace, We will not 
touch them.” The author 
cites this reply as proof that 
in principle Lenin had al- 
ways been opposed to war 
and in favour peaceful co- 
existence. 


Such examples serve as 
evidence that the Soviet 
press had been given the 
task of providing a strong 
defense of Khrushchev’s 
policy and proving his ideo- 
logical consistency. A basis 
of Leninism had to. be pro- 
vided for the policy of 
peaceful coexistence and a 
feverish search began for 
any and all statements by 


Lenin which could be iss Bg 


in the campaign. It is on 

obvious that, at the a 
of these April articles 
Khrushchev S 


was alraay! 
preparing himself for 
Chinese attacks and 
endeavoring to defend him 
self by the most relish: 
method, that is, by ne 
claiming himself a ‘cham. 
pion of Leninist traditions 
and attacking as traitors to 
Leninism all those who dis. 
agreed with him. 


However, the Chinese 
Communist press had also 
received appropriate in. 
structions and was no idle 
bystander in the campaign. 
The Chinese leaders, with 
justification, regarded the 
statements by the Soviet 
press as a rejection of the 
basic principles of Marxism, 
Of all the retaliatory out- 
bursts the article which 
gained most notice was one 
entitled “Long Live 
Leninism” in the journal 
Honggi (Red Flag). Off | 
cially the article was direct- 
ed against the Yugoslav 
revisionists, but upon closer 
acquaintance it is clear that 
its main attacks were aimed 
not at Belgrade but at 
Moscow. not the 
Yugoslav 
the Soviet 
who had maintaine j 
possibility of eacelu 
coexistence, ) 
forward. the oe ; 
ing the change. 
nature of imperialism a 
had called for a camper 
for peace, and it was age the | 
these’ theories 
attacks in the H 
were primarily 

thal f 

Honggi clearly stated nol } 


war in our time ipl puti 
only not impossh”” peva | 
that it had in faci socie | 


lism. The journa t 
bluntly against 
bility of any i? 


Faith that makes man aspire, strive ... 
awakening him to tasks in the early-glow of dawn, 


That melts rock, shapes granite; transforms 


still waters to-surging power. ` 


A faith in the living future; 

in a world that offers a little more— 

alittle less of the.care, a little more of the joye 

Faith that gives meaning to life. 

Today, as in the past, our products help to make homes 

cleaner, healthier, happier. But today we are also working for. es 
Tomorrow, when the evergrowing urge for better living 


will demand still greater efforts. And we shall be 
ready with wider: service, new ideas, new products o «o 


oe S Operation with capitalist 
' countries and regarded any 
willingness to engage in 
such co-operation and 
peaceful coexistence as a 
betrayal of Leninism. Until 
imperialism was finally des- 
i troyed the struggle would 
J not and could not cease. 
| Some revisionists, said 
‘i Honggi, assert the existence 
$ of trends which must lead 
to the peaceful withering 
f away of imperialism, but 
i ; such trends do not and can- 
i not exist. Imperialism will 
1 be destroyed by internal 
| i - explosions and revolutions, 


and this certainly in turn 
implies the possibility of 
war at any moment. The 
journal’s tone was im- 


placably severe : 


Is the question of war 
and peace no longer an 
issue? Is it that imperia- 
lism no longer exists, and 
therefore the question of 
‘war no longer exists? Or is 
it that there can be no 
question of war even. if im- 
perialism and the system 
_ Of exploitation are allowed 
to survive forever? The fact 
is that since the Second 
World War there has been 
continuous and unbroken 
warfare. Do not the im- 
perialist wars to suppress 
national liberation move- 
ments and the imperialist 
wars of armed intervention 
against revolutions in 
various countries count as 
_ Wars? Even though these 
_ Wars have not developed 
into world wars, still do not 
these local wars ‘count as 
wars? Even though these 
Wars were not fought with 
nuclear weapons, still do 
not wars using so-called 
ventional weapons count 
‘ wars? Does not the US 
erialists’ allocation of 
sixty percent of the 


sion and war prepara- 


budget outlay to arms - 
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Japanese militarisms not 
confront mankind with the 
danger of a new big war?’ 


If scch was the case, asked 
Honggi, what sort of co- 
operation or coexistence 
could there be? What did 
the revisionists want? Co- 
operation and coexistence 
of colonial and semicolonial 


peoples with the imperia- 
lists in order to defend 
colonialism > Cooperation 


and coexistence of capitalist 
and socialist states in order 
to help the imperialists to 


suppress the peoples of 
capitalist countries? Any- 
thing of this kind the 


journal condemned as a 
betrayal of Leninism and 


totally unacceptable to 
Communists. 
In his. speech Kuusinen 


had spoken of the impossi- 
bility of war in the age of 
atomic and hydrogen wea- 
pons. Honggi expresses no 
fear of war and_ sharply 
rebukes pacifists in the 
socialist camp. Atomic and 
hydrogen war will be no 
catastrophe for mankind, it 
claims, for on the ruins of 
imperialism the victorious 
people will raise a new cul- 
ture a thousand times better 
than the old imperialist one. 
Thus anyone who calls for 
peaceful coexistence and 
fears the consequences of a 
war is not only a traitor to 
Leninism, but also a.coward 
who is preventing the pro- 
letariat from fulfilling its 
historical role. 


Hongai took sharp issue 
with Kuusinen and the 
Soviet press regarding 
Lenin’s views. In its view 
Lenin had never heen 
against war. To the few 
phrases torn, as it said, out 
of context to demonstrate 
Lenin’s love of peace 
Honggi replied with a whole 
stream showing Lenin as a 
champion of war. 


Tt would be in the best 


í interests of the people if the 


proletariat could k 
power and carry out a 
transition to socialism 
peaceful means. It would ) 
wrong not to make use dg 
such a possibility when of 
occurs. Whenever an op 
tunity for “peaceful Ae 
lopment of the revolutig, i 
presents itself Communist 
must seize it, as Lenin did 
so as to realize the aim of 
the socialist revolution 
However, this sort of oppor. 
tunity is always, in Lenin's 
words, “an extraordinari] 
rare opportunity in the his. 
tory of revolutions.” When 
in a given country a certam 
political power is already 
surrounded by revolution. 
ary forces or when in the 
world a certain capitalist 
country is already surround- 
ed by socialism—in such 
cases there might be a 
greater possibility of oppor- 
tunities for the peaceful 
development of the revolu- 
tion. But even then, the 
peaceful development of the 
revolution should never be 
regarded as the only possi- 
bility and it is therefore 
necessary to be prepared at 
the same time for the other 
possibility, i.e. non-peacefl 
development of the revolu- 
tion. 


Honggi returned to ue 
subject with an article, i 
futing the Fallacy that the 
Nature of Imperialism | 
Changed,” again officia Y ; 
directed against the E i 
lav revisionists, but m m 
just as obviously Ke 
Speaking in Peking i he | 
tenth anniversary ae | 
founding of the | 
People’s Republic, 
chev had claimed 
completion of th 
Year Plan woul 
the whole world th 


tages of the socialis 
and this would 2) (neck 
imperialists to the! e im 
Honggi held that z jelt 
perialists would neV™ mei 
peaceably and 
conflict between 


mM 
a tf 
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“Pressure of 


Digitiz 
s was inevitable sooner 
rte It also ridiculed 
1 jew that there were 
ae the imperialists 
oe je who realized the 
ene and were 


adness of war 
working for peace. 
It is completely correct 
that Lenin and Stalin re- 
carded the inner contradic- 
tions of imperialism as the 
indirect reserves of the pro- 
letarian revolution. But 
Lenin and Stalin never held 
that the inner contradic- 
tions of imperialism would 
enable imperialism to 
change its nature. It is true 
that all kinds of different 
opinions quarrel among 


- themselves within the ruling 


quarters of American im- 
perialism, but not a single 
fact can be cited to show 
that among the bickering 
groups there is one that is 
so “sensible” as not to re- 
gard all questions from an 
imperialist viewpoint. What 
they are quarreling about 
is which method can better 
serve their class interest, 
whether the method of peace 
Should be the principal 
method or the method of 
war, whether to adopt the 
brink of war” policy or 
the direct war policy, to 


fight a small one or a big 
one, 


Recs journal also refused 
© accept the view that 
tushchev’s policy had 
een justified by events. In 
et precisely the opposite 
Nes true: the imperialists 
= yielded only where the 
Ps! camp had used 
mace and were unwilling to 
Rese: As an exam- 
os it cited Secretary of 
a Dulles as the most 
a exponent of imperial- 
and in the United States 
shi an expert in brinkman- 
P. Nevertheless, under 
circumstances, 

re Dulles, it said, had 
Soci a yield to the forces of 
asm in signing the 


: eee vice in Korea and the 


Va agreement which 


Saturday, 


December. 3, 1960, 
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had "Groug tan end to ~ vie! 


hostilities 
1954. 


Other incidents in this 
conflict between Moscow 
and Peking worth mention- 
ing are a Pravda article on 
the fortieth anniversary of 
the publication of Lenin’s 
Left-Wing Communism, an 
Infantile Disorder’ and 
Khrushchev’s speech at the 
Rumanian Party Congress in 
Bucharest in which he 
called upon the various 
Communist parties to syn- 
chronize their watches 
Speaking at a conference of 
the General Council of the 
World Federation. of Trade 
Unions in Peking on June 
7, Central Committee mem- 
ber Liu Ning-yi, president 
of the Chinese trade unions, 
dealt with the Soviet plan 
for disarmament and dis- 
missed the possibility of 
avoiding war as long as its 
cause, imperialism, still 
existed. 


We support the proposal 
for disarmament put for- 
ward by the Soviet Union. 
It is, however, inconceiv- 
able that imperialism will 
accept a proposal for gene- 
ral and complete disarma- 
ment. The purpose of put- 
ting forward such a 
proposal is to arouse the 
people throughout the world 
to unite and oppose the im- 
perialist scheme for arms 
drive and war preparations, 
to unmask the aggressive 
and bellicose nature of im- 
perialism before the people 
of the world in order to 
isolate as far as possible the 
imperialist bloc headed by 
the U.S.A. so that they will 
not unleash war lightly. 
But there are people who 
believe that such a propo- 
sal can be realized when 
imperialism still exists and 
that the danger of wat can 
be eliminated by relying on 
such a proposal. This is 
unrealistic illusion. * 

The differences have since 
minimized in both the 


in Vietnam in 


oviet and Chinese presses 
and even at the height of 
the conflict the Chinese did 
not attempt to dispute the 
Soviet Union’s leading role. 
Why then were these differ- 
ences allowed to occur and 
what was their cause? 
Some would find the cause 
in the ideological ortho- 
doxy of the Chinese Com- 
munists and the revisionism 
of Khrushchev. Yet the 
further Communist dogma 
deviates from reality the 
more revisionism becomes 
inevitable. Khrushchev is 
by no means the only revi- 
sionist among Communist 
leaders. The Chinese Com- 
munists themselves. co- 
operated with the national 
bourgeoisie when they came 
to power and as-yet have 
never put forward any 
demand for the creation of © 
a proletarian dictatorship 
but have limited themselves 
merely to insisting on the 
maintenance of proletarian 
leadership. In this respect 
Mao Tse-tung can claim no 
superiority over Khrush- 
chev. À 

The fact is that both may 
be termed revisionists but 
their different forms of 
revisionism are dictated by 
the stage of development of 
their respective countries. 
Khrushchev is the head of 
an industrial State with all 
that this involves. The 
Soviet Communist leaders 
are forced to refrain from 
terror and propaganda sim- 
ply because the conservative 
trends inevitably linked 
with such a State are gain- 
ing strength. Moreover, if 
he were to preach war 
Khrushchev could only pro- 
mise his people a hail of 
nuclear missiles. 


China, on the other 
hand, as the most super- 
ficial examination will 


show, -is simply not ma 


position to follow the Soviet 


line of peaceful coexistence. 
Three years ago the “great 
leap forward” began and 
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Mao launched his slogan of 

“Three years of hard labor 

—ten thousand years of 

happy life!” There are now 

i signs that many of the 

people, and in particular 

` the youth, wish to see the 

} fruits of the hard labor of 

the last three years. The 

Chinese press is constantly 

i publishing evidence to this 
effect : 


j Some of our young people 

are contented with a normal 
pace of construction, have a 
j preference for tranquility, 
| zack revolutionary drive or 
| ambition, boggie at diffi- 
| culties and are quite satis- 
| fied with meagre accom- 
3 plishments. ° 


The journal China Youth 
recently printed a letter 
from an office worker, 
named Hsiao Wen, in the 
province of Hupeh, in which 


of time for private life. 


i , Tense work and study 
~ bas spoilt the tranquillity 
-of my life, studying, I 
should say, is a person’s 
Own affair, He should be 
free to dispose of his own 
time. But the league orga- 
nization wants to organize 

« debates or discussion meet- 
ia? ings and calls for formula- 
ès tion of plans of study. This 
makes one feel tense. There 
_ are many other extra bur- 
ea dens. Meetings are some- 
= times called at night, and 
Ee they invariably last several 
hours, There are too many 
meetings, and they are too 
long. I cannot help grumb- 
ding. Why is it that meet- 
_ ings are not held as much 
as possible during the day ? 
‘Why do people make such 
Jong speeches? On some 
Sundays the authorities 


aco participation in 
voluntary labour, Though I 
t to take part in it at 
r occasion, I did so 


oup. activity or 


R gia E 


she complained of the lack” 
. Wen the most 


I do not take © 
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part in them, it will be no the workers the “great lens Me 
good. IfI do, I feel that it forward” should have cred K 
would be more interesting ed ,and in fact has created, f 


to stay with my husband 
and child. But, even on 
these questions my com- 
rades have made critical 
remarks. The more I think 
of this, the more confused I 
become. 


The letter was appa- 
rently published in the hope 
that readers would criticize 
Hsiao Wen’s bourgeois 
ideas, but in fact the vast 
majority of the replies 
reiterated her views. Hsiao 
Wen was not opposed to 
socialist construction or the 
need for self-sacrifice, but 
took the view that the 
revolutionary period was 
over and the object should 
now be the happiness not 
only of the future genera- 
tion but also of the present 
one. Of the letters expres- 
sing agreement with Hsiao 
interesting 
were those from workers. 
One such worker, Cheng 
Chib-liang from Tientsin, 
wrote: 

Although I have also a 
high enthusiasm for work 
and am capable of exerting 
myself in -work and taking 
up night-shift work without 
complaint...yet a thought 
keeps coming to my mind: 
when are we going to have 
more leisure? Sometimes, 
like Hsiao Wen, I feel that 
the life of working and 
studying is rather dry. I 
myself know that it is 
wrong for me to entertain 
this kind of ideological 
sentiment.. I doubt though 
whether this kind of ideo- 
logical sentiment can be 
change. ...This kind of 
thinking is not found gener- 
ally among teenagers or 
very young people. It is 
very commonly found 
among young people more 


than 25 _ years of age, and’ 


it varies in degree with the 
different People. 


This feeling appears to be 
Widespread. In the eyes of 


ion, Haridwar 


all the prerequisites for 

more secure life and then’ 
fore the “ten thousand ve 5 
of happy life” should T 
ready be beginning. In i 
lity, or course, this is not 
so; it will take China 

best, many decades before 
she can talk seriously aboy: 
raising her standard of liv. 
ing. That this is so is proy. 
ed by the revelations of Ma 
Yin-chu, a member of the 
Party since the thirties, a 
personal friend of Mao Tse. 
wing aid a former rector of 
Peking University, In 
November 1959 he contribu- 
ted an article entitled “My 
Philosophical Views and my 
Economic Theories” to the 
journal Sing Chiengche, in 
which he described the pri- 
mitive state of Chinese 
agriculture and industry. 
From the facts which he 
presented he concluded 
that China’s) main prob- 
lem was not increasing 
its population or the number 
of hours worked, but in- 
creasing the technical qua- 
lifications of the population. 
Technical and intellectual 
standards must be raised 
and this should be the 
primary objective of the 
Party. It would, of cou 
mean that the Party well 
have to turn.to the intel ip 
gentsia, its invetera 
enemy, 5 
the graduates in China com’ 
from bourgeois 
Ma Yin-chu: was 
from the Party for 


0 
efforts, but there can oe 
doubt that his views je 


held by a majority hom 
intelligentsia among “Gorn. 
opposition, if not esent | 
munism at least to Pringi i 
Party policy, is exce® k 
strong. 


tha 

These events shows til! 
the situation in a 
far from stabilized and as | 
the Party leadershit j 
reckon with this tati 
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į accordingly. it has been 
pa d more than once in 
d, | peking that the “great leap 


a forward” will continue, with 
re. its attendant hardships for 
Arg the population. Moreover 
al. with the introduction of the 
2a- commune system into the 
lot cities the strength of the 
at radical wing ot the Party 
re is still growing. Continuance 
Ut of this policy, with its sup- 
İv- pression of opposition by 
JV- the use of- terror, is possible 
Ma only so long as it is in 
he | conformity with the foreign 
a policy line. Liberalism 
Se- abroad and radicalism at 
of home make a very nearly 
In impossible combination. It 
U- is such factors as these 
ly rather than ideological con- 
ny; siderations that lie at the 
he root of Chinese opposition 
m to Khrushchev’s thesis of 
1L peaceful coexistence. For 
ase peaceful co-existence would 
ry. deprive the Chinese Com- 
he munists of the “hostile 
led encirclement” which they 
b- constantly require to ex- 
ng plain away the failure of 
eT the “great leap forward” 
na and the fact that the advent 
p of “ten thousand years of 
R happy life” is still delayed. 
is The divergence of opinion 
i" etween Moscow and Peking 
se, Over foreign policy does not 
Jd ae that any latent 
i" Ps in China is going 
ate ae into the open, but 
of oes mean that co-ordina- 


tion of action between the 


E eee centers is going to be- 
a ae increasingly difficult. 
a n g can only counter 
Ei COW’s revisionism by a 


revisioni : 
he Sionism of its own under 
name of Maoism which 


he it; S 
y vs now vigorously defend- 
A ies as the only true deve- 
at nent of Marxism-Leni- 
iy alk Although it is offici- 
Yo directed against the 
eday Communists, in 
primary t i 
r uycssarily Te et 
iho e Although the exist- 
erences should not 


: iaa 
tai, 2.20 foreshadow a 
Jor rift between the two 


z 
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Latin American News letter ; eS « 


Schooling In Democracy 


(From Our Own 


For economic develop- 
ment for improvement of 
public health and for edu- 


cation of the backward 
areas, adequetely trained 
personnel are essentially 


necessary. And this neces- 
sity is being stressed upon 
by all International organi- 
sations. The same consi- 
deration (for better execu- 
tives) applies to political 
organisations too. For poli- 
tical developments, leaders 
trained in public life are 
needed. 


Latin America has produc- 
ed big political figures— 
figures who, had they lived 
and worked in the U. S. A. 
or in Europe, would have 


influenced the course of 
world politics. But Latin 
America lacks in party 


cadre and trade unions 
which could serve as a base 
for these men to build up a 
stable democratic edifice. 


Diverse are the reasons 
for the present state of 
things: Frequent emergence 
of dictators who stand 


patners, they nevertheless 
cannot be eliminated, even 
with the greatest good will 
on both sides. For the first 
time Communism is faced 
with the need to harmonize 
the action of two socialist 
states neither of which can 
be forced to give way. 
Khrushchev's call at Bucha- 
rest to synchronize watches 
was no less than a demand 
that Peking fall in with his 
line of foreign policy, but 
this Peking cannot do, re- 
gardless of the Bucharest 
declaration and mutual pro- 
testations of friendship and 


unity. 
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against the growth of any 
democratic tradition. Dicta- 
tors see to it that the gene- 
ration growing under the 
dictatorship is denied any 
political experience. Second- 
ly, too many splinter groups 
formed out of socially 
active and politically cons- 
cious people, such as 
workers, specialists, stu- 
dents and intellectual 
bourgeoisie. And, finally, 
the majority of the existing 
parties are either remnants j 
of old minority groups or #4 
else they are formed after { 
the Second World War and 
so they are not brought up 
in the tradition of any mili- 
tant movements. They do 
not have that political ex- | 
perience which is gained \ 
only in political action and 
by suffering persecution. 
But Latin America has 
big and grave problems— 
agrarian problem, the prob- 
lem of industrialisation, the 
problem of militarism and, 
not the least, the problem 
of original native popula- 
tion. Only the democratic 
parties are alive to these 
problems, and often, when 
in power, they try to 
improvise some solutions to 
all these problem. But 
their lack of experience and 
their loose formation into 
parties have provided other 
anti-democratic forces a 
handle to mask off their 
real aims and, at the same 
time, to be more effective. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
OF ‘THE SCHOOL’ 


è 


N a 4 Maua a A E 
ee Te eS a aar er T 


renaissance in 
America actually dated i 
the fall of Peron in 19 

The desire to put at ri 


Í ANN 


à continental and not mere- 
ly on a national basis made 
them conscious of the need 
for a solid political buildup. 
The problem is the same as 
in Asia or Africa—maybe a 
bit more accentuated, be- 
cause the Asian and African 
countries have not won in- 
dependent for a period of 
one and half a century as 
did the countries in Latin 
America. That is why Latin 
America needs must create a 
democratic political organi- 
sation with the ambition tc 


guide the course of the 
future politics of the 
hemisphere. 

The Communists and 
other totalitarians have 


their own schools for train- 
ing up party cadre. It is 
time that the democratical- 
ly inclined parties should 
also have schools for poli- 
tical training. 

Latin American organisa- 
tions, in the course of a 
Reunion, have decided to 
have a school of their own 
at San Jose, Costa Rica, on 
a property of Ex-president 
Jose Figueres. The school 
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is being helped by the re- 
presentatives of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Venezuela 
the APRA of Peru, the 
Liberal Party of Colombia, 
the National Liberation 
Party of Costa Rica, the 
Liberal Party of Honduras 
the Revolutionary Party of 
Guatemala, the Popular 
Party of Puerto Rico. 
and various Cuban Parties 
and groups of  exites 
from Nicaragua and Domi- 
nican Republic. The school 
that is ‘being established 
now naturally takes a 
Caribbean character, but 
the hope is there for having 
such schools some-where in 
South America and in 
Mexico. Some private orga- 
nisations like The Interna- 
tional Institute for Research 
& Works are participating 
in the enterprise. The aim 
of the school as explained 
by the participants is to 
train citizens in political 
work as something noble 
for the service of the com- 


munity. 
It is interesting to note’ 
that the Institute of Politi- 


OG 


SAVE FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


BY USING 


APURNA’S 
| STEAM VALVES 


cal Education by wh; 
school is made is ae th 
ed and financed hb 
provided by member 
The necessary buildi 
housing the PERS a 
being built and a corps 
aeaoe are being e 
cruited on a permana, 
basis from different wet! 
of the Continent. In Bene. 
ral the students are the 
local party leaders who Ae 
financial assistance from 
their respective parties, 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THR 
SCHOOL 


The school will not incul- 
cate some doctrines, Rather 
the aim is to aid in clarifica. 
tion of different ideologies, 
to find some common view- 


Parties 


points in the programmes 
of different parties and 
above all to study, ina 


democratic spirit, the prob- 
lems of Latin America with 
a view to finding suitable 
solutions. 

After the institute has 
worked some years, it is 
hoped, the totalitarians, the 
militarists and the dema- 
gogues will find it very 
difficult to agitate in Latin 
America. 7 

I have had the occasion 
to discuss with some of the 
founders of the Institute. 
They are full of enthusiast” 
They think that the Insti- 
tute is of real importance 
for the future democracy 
in Latin America as well 3 
for an unity in the aco 
mic structure and the ee 
tics of the continent ie 
Rio Brave to “Terre de Tea 

The Institute can ™ iis 
ence and clarify the Io 
tions between Latin “1 | 
rican countries and the = J 
S. A. as well as of Europe 
In which sense, the 7. 
tance of the Institute o 
laps the continenta 
dary. Europe can 
Institute and 
that she is really 
in Latin Americas 
sive welfare and not A 
in Latin American ™ 


lish, t 
Y funds f 


N recent years consider- 
| able progress has been 
made in the development 
of all-round co-operation be- 
tween India and the U. S. 
S. R. This is largely due to 
the positive experience of 


IE scientific, technical and cul- 
tural exchanges between 
fhe two countries back in 

ul- 1947 to 1954. 

a True, the differences in 

a the social systems of India 

i and the U.S. S. R. influ- 

Wa enced many aspects of Indo- 

S Soviet relations in those 

ne years. There were negative 

E factors such, for example 

th the misconceptions about 

ple the Soviet Union existing 
in the minds of some Indian 

Pe intellectuals who had been 

“is educated in the West. The 

he effect of the long-conducted 

N imperialist propaganda can- 

ary not be discounted either. 

tin Despite this however the 

. manifold contacts between 

lon the two countries continued 

the to grow from 1952 to 1954 

1te. © success of socialist cons_ 

m. truction in the U. S. S. R. 

sti- did not fail to impress the 

nce Indian public who attached 
acy Sreat value to the Soviet 
as eXperience of solving the 
no- most important promlems 
oli- in the spheres of economy, 
oe Science and culture. The 
aU need for assimilating Soviet 
flu- Xperience grew even 
la- Stronger as India embarked 

a "Pon her five-year plans. 

to Tual exchanges in 1955 
ji? 959 made it possible for 


. great 
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‘Indo-Soviet Cultural 
Exchanges 


By M. KCCHARYAN 


wide circles in both the 
countries to familiarize 
themselves with the pecu- 
liar cultural features of 
each country and with the 
achievements in the social 
and economic fields. 


Public organisations and 
some Government institu- 
tions of India and the U. S. 
S. R. did much useful work 
along these lines. 


EXCHANGE OF 


DELEGATIONS 
There was a steady ex- 
change of cultural and 
scientific delegations þe- 


tween India and the Soviet 
Union. A number of cultu- 
ral delegations from India 
went on long tours of the 
U. S. S. R. The Soviet peo- 
ple highly appraised the 
greatness and originality of 
India’s culture, especially 
her dance and music. In 
their turn several delega- 
tions of Soviet artistes visit- 
ed India and through suc- 
cessful -performances ac- 
quainted the Indian audi- 
ences with the main trends 
of Soviet opera, dance and 
music. 


Both the countries have 
paid great attention to fine 
arts exchanges and have 
arranged some special ex- 
hibitions. 

The publication of trans- 
lated work and exchange 
of literature are also of 
significance. Indian 


VIGIL 


a | 
A ae 


authors have been publish- 
ed in Russian in a total edi- 
tion of 13 million copies. 
Works by Soviet authors 
dealing with Indian prob- 
lems run into an edition of 
5 million. 


The Soviet theatre has 
made successful stage adap- 
tations from Indian litera- 
ture. Five such plays have 
won acclaim in many cities cm 
of the U. S. S. R. 


ENA S 
E D A Pe 


The press and the radio 
have been doing a big jch 
in keeping the public in- 
formed on current affairs 
in both countries. 


the 
growth of cultural ties has = 
to be given to the Society $i 
for Soviet-Indian Culturai . 
Relations and the Indo- 
Soviet Cultural Society. 


Special credit for 


e en ae ee 


ra 


Contacts between the two 
countries in the sphere of 
science and technology have 
extended and developed. 
There have been exchanges 
of scientific delegations, re- 
sulting in a first-hand know- 
ledge of researches being 
carried on in the two coun- 
tries. Incidentally the two 
countries are exchanging 
ever more research informa- 
tion and literature. 


. INDOLOGICAL WORK . 


Soviet Indologists can 
pride themselves on several 
important papers, written 
in recent years, on Indian 
history and economy. The 
number of theses on India — 
has grown which indicates ~ 
that many young men are 
taking up Indilogical re- 
search. The teaching of — 
Indian languages has been 
improved and developed 
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the 
study of the Indian langu- 
ages in the U. S. S. R. and 
of the Russian language in 


Incidentally, growing 


t 
; India shows the thirst for 
| cultural exchange which is 
I not limited to scientists and 
scholars but exists among 
| wide masses of people. 
| 
A lot of work has to be 
H done yet to satisfy this 
i thirst. Exchanges have not 
been developed to the same 
extent in various domains 
of Indian and Soviet cul- 


meet the requirements on 
both sides. 


Both parties want to 
stabilize and to plan their 
cultural, scientific and tech- 
nical relations so as to 
avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion and expenses. 


SOVIET-INDIAN 
AGREEMENT: 


It stands to reason that 
all these requirements 
could only be met within 
the framework of a special 


tific Research an 

was visiting Mosso tty | 
talks culminated j, (2 ] 
signing of the Agree the 
for cultural, scientific 
technical co-operation d 
Delhi .on February 12, 19 
Incidentally, the agreeme: 
was signed in the Dresene 
of Nikita Khrushchey s 
Jawaharlal Nehru. ee 


There is no doubt th 
this agreement, which cae 
into force on September A 
will promote cultural inter. 


| ; ; charge and e 
f A ture and science. This ap- agreement for co-operation OET tibi of varieties a 
|; plies first of all to music, in culture, science and tional, scientific and 3 T 
; theatre, choreography, lite- technology. The ground for institutions of both wae 
1 rature in national languages such an agreement was pre- countries. It will help a 
and sports. The. level of pared in the middle of 1959 Soviet publie to a ; 
í technical ‘and scientific co- when Humayun Kabir, deeper insight ea di ‘ 
ia operation also yet fails to India’s Minister for Scien- culture z E 
i O enum fo 
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1 6 years to increase its potency, this Maha- 
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A spark has kecome 
the flame which will 
<5 give light and warmth 
> to her humble home. 
wf So it is with ideas. A 

SN glimpse enlarges into a 
; ANS vision : a development 
{ “tm, in the laboratory is 


2 
# s / v translated into a-benefic 
i T A for millions... 
mt) The search for ideas is 
constant in the fifty 
, laboratories of the 

Pp Dunlop Research Centre § 
in the U.K. Its staff 


modern science to 
deépen our knowledge 
of rubber — knowledge 
that is used by Dunlop 

factories the world 
over, including those at 
Sahaganj and Ambattur 
i in India, to make things 
aes á better for everyone. 4 z 
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PRESIDENTIAL DOUBTS 


NDER our Constitution, the President, before enter- 
ing upon his office, takes the solemn oath that he 
will to the best of his ability “preserve, protect and 
defend the Constitution and the law.” Of this duty, a 
crucial part of course is for the President properly to 
exercise his own powers and functions as prescribed by 
the Constitution. Such exercise means that on the one 
hand, the President will not usurp powers and functions 
which are not his by the Constitution and on the other, 
he must not allow the rightful powers and functions of 
his office to be eroded through default or inadequate use. 
It, therefore, becomes a matter of serious public concern, 
and in view of his oath, a moral issue for the President 
himself if he is troubled in his mind by doubts as te 
whether the interpretations actually being put on the 
Constitutional provisions regarding his powers and func- 
tions are really the right ones. That President Rajendra 
Prasad’s mind is troubled by such doubts -is clear from 
the speech which he made while laying the foundation: f 
stone of the Indian Law Institutes building a few days | 
back in New Delhi. In his speech which had all the 
marks of a carefully considered statement Dr. Prasad 
suggested for study and investigation by the Law Insti- 
tute a far reaching question regarding the powers and- 
functions of his own Presidential post. After drawing 
attention to some of the basic differences between the 
British and the Indian Constitution and the difference in 
the manner of their appointment between the British 
Head of State (by the rules of heredity) and the Indian ; 
President (by some form of election), Dr. Prasad said. 
“The question which I should like to be studied and ni 
investigated is the extent to which and the matters in | 
respect of which, if any, the powers and! functions of the 
President differ from those of the Sovereign of Great 
Britain.” “The question which has to be investigated,” 
Dr. Prasad went on to say, after referring to the Articles 
of the Constitution in which the relation between theses 
President and his Ministers is laid down, tis how far 
these and other provisions go towards making the func- — 
tions and powers of the President identical with those of 
the Monarch of Great Britain.” p 


` 


That Dr. Rajendra Prasad is far from sure about the 
correctness of an equation between the functions 
powers of the Indian President and those of the B 
Monarch is made clearer as he develops the şubject : 


“In this connection a wider question of 
is how far We are entitled to invoke an 
our written Constitution by interp 


ed Soe 


necessary in view of 
the fact that our con- 
ditions and problems are 
not on par with the British 
and it may not be desirable 
fies to treat ourselves as strictly 
Ba bound by the interpreta- 
SJ tions which have been 
$ given from time to time to 
expressions in England. 
We have got used to rely- 
A ing on precedents of 
eg England to such an extent 
that it seems almost sacre- 
ligious to have a different 
interpretation even if our 
A conditions and circums- 
ty tances might seem to re- 
quire a different interpreta- 
tion.” 


It is true that in the Con- 
stituent Assembly Rajendra 
Babu had taken a some- 
what different attitude 
which was expressed when 
he said that “although there 
is no specific provision in 
the Constitution itself mak- 
ing it binding on the Presl- 
dent to accept the advice of 
his Ministers, it is hoped 
that the convention under 
which in England the King 
always acted on the advices 
of his Ministers would be 
_ established in this country 
also and the President 
would become a constitu- 
tional President in all 

_ matters. ” It would not be 
uite relevant to the dis- 


then against what he thinks 
after so much experi- 
. Of course some may 
that the question need 


red much earlier, How- 
er, the question is not a 


one nor is it of 


a ise eS Bess: 
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the public a political issue 
of the highest importance. 
By putting the question in 
public the President has 
practically proved that he 
does not regard his position 
identical with that of the 
British Monarch. For. no 
modern Monarch of Great 
Britain could publicly ask 
such a question about his or 
her functions and powers 
without immediately creat- 
ing a severe constitutional 
crisis there. In India, it is 
by no means to be con- 
sidered as a closed question. 
At the same time any doubt 
cast upon the prevailing 
trend need not be taken as 
a plea for a wholesale 
change to what is called the 
“Presidential system.” If it 
can be right and convenient 
for us to have “mixed eco- 
nomy,” it should not be an 
illegitimate question to ask, 
why could not there be a 
judicious mixture in this 
sphere, also? More on this 
question in an early future 
issue. 


FALL IN.NATIONAL 
INCOME 


NSWERING a question 
in the Lok Sabha on 
November 30, Shri Sadat 
Ali Khan, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Prime 
‘Minister, said that there 
had actually been a fall in 
the per capita income in 
1959-60 compared with that 
in the previous year. The 
per capita income in 1958- 
59 was Rs. 293.6 while in 
1959-60 it came down to 
Rs. 291.3. The total nation- 
al income had not fallen; 
there had actually been a 


vise of 0.5 per cent, but the 
higher 3 tate 


a population 


ee 


PAs Fo ie See: 


ly a recognizable 
especially under 


ae 
anna, 
growth. Therefore, the ake i 


ment of a higher rate of 
population growth havin 
led to the decline is Het 
very convincing. In ex. 
planation of the gel 
low rate of increase, it was 

stated that it had been an 
to a 3.9 per cent fall in agri- 


cultural production on 
account of unfavourable 
weather conditions. And 


herein lies the crux of the 
question. If the planners are 
incapable of assuring a 
steady income from agricul 
ture which is the mainstay 
of more than 70 per cent of 
the people, what, then, is 
the usefulness of planning to 
the overwhelming majority 
of the people of India? 
Further, if the fall in the 
per capita income is ana- 
lysed by the occupation of 
various groups of persons il 
would, be found that the 
worst hit have been the 
poorest including agricul- 
tural labourers. Even, M 
normal years the rate of 
increase of the income 0 
agricultural labourers was 
less than the national rate: 
In other words, planning is 
not achieving its declared 
objective of reducing a 
equality but is actually ee 
ing to aggravate the Bes | 
ing inequality. Certain y 
this requires some explant | 
tion. | 
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A Revealing Confession 


VIGIL dated November 
96, 1960 has published on 
page 685 a letter to Acharya 
Kripalani by a Government 
official from Maharastra. I: 
purports to be a reply to the 
Acharya’s alleged complaint 
“about Government ser- 
vants fighting shy of the 
need to be one with the 
rural population.” While 
half-heartedly admitting the 
‘wholesome effect’ of this 
‘Gandhian technique’, the 
writer bases his apologia on 
certain ‘practical  difficul- 
lies. They are, mainly in 
his own wards, as follows:-— 

(1) A. Government ser- 

vant with an urban 
background, habi- 
tuated to everyday 
creature comforts of 
an urban life, shud- 
ders at the filth and 
squalor that meet his 
eye in almost any 
village in India and 
the sub-human stan- 
dard of living of an 
average villager. An 


educated and urba- 
nised Indian cannot 
relish them even for 
a few days. / 2 
(2) The diet of the 
village people is 
unpalatable to an 
urban taste... The 


general poverty and 
_™isery,... the stench 
of the dirty clothes... 
in short, the whole 


‘Scene is so depressing 


Government servant 
cannot honestly feel 
like staying and doing 
work in an inspired 
manner. 

(3) It is fallacious to 
believe that village 
people are very 
simplem i n deq, 
honest, hospitable etc. 
...What one comes 
across is a cunning 
creature who knows 
that the simpleton 
from the city can be 
easily duped. He 
cares for nothing but 
concrete material gain 


to himself. Human 
values are fast 
vanishing, if ever 
they were there in 
the villages. 

(4) Against this cback- 
ground, the writer. 
fails to appreciate 
the Acharya's cen- 


sure of the officials 
for all the failure ot 
the Community 
Development p r ©- 
gramme and con- 
siders it an Over: 
` simplification. 

This particular officer de- 
serves thanks for his frank 
statement on the attitude of 
the average ‘urbanised’ 
‘middle-class’ Government 
officials towards the rural 
population with whom they 
are expected to 
ngst whom — 


i 


mix and tou 
cies 


rality of the Government 
officials throughout the — 
country. It is the same old 


attitude of the British times 
--the white-collared man’s 
contempt for and callous 
indifference to the ‘vulgar’ 
villagers in their loin cloths, 
The ‘back-ground, as he 
calls it, has not much to do 
with it; it is the tradition 
that persists—the tradition 
of feeling superior and im- 
portant, feeling higher than 
and remote from the masses 
whom the Government pro- 
fesses to serve through these 
agents called Government 
servants. And if, with the 
spirit so frankly described 
in the letter, any one 
approaches the problems of 
uplifting our villages and 
improving the standard @i 
living of the villagers who 
nearly form 90% of the 
population of India, it is no — 
wonder that the effect of all — 
our Plans have simply re- 
mained confined to the few ` 
gigantic and spectacular en 
schemes, failing completely 
to filter down to the masses a 
for their benefit and en- 
thusing them to any high 
and devoted endeavour to- 
wards their own or the 
nation’s prosperity. How- 
ever humble may be his 
origin, whosoever finds 
place in an office and sit 
a chair with a desk in 
becomes ‘urbanised’ 
overnight and begins 
that he belongs fr 
on toa class—th 
class,’ superior to 
rate from the popula 
only occupatio 
the files, in as- 


She ene See aS 


‘and adds to his ‘prestige’ as 
a limb, however small, of 
the administrative machi- 
nery of the country. Thus 
the more the Parkinsonian 
Law begins to operate, the 
more is the dehumanisatiori 
of the system, and the less 
the actual benefit to the 
people. The machinery 
swells, but men, women 
and children decay from 
day to day. H 


It is an unpleasant fact 
that the ruling party, as has 
been amply proved in the 
last twelve years, lacks cou- 
structive talent and has lost 

- the moral force of Gandhi- 
j’s days to bring about a 
radical change anywhere. 
Committees and ` experts 
have come and gone, the 
latest being a move—possi- 
bly already as infructuous 
as many preceding ones—to 
introduce the ‘cult of the 
soiled hands’ in the training 
of the Government officers. 
This column (Vigil, March 
19, 1960) had suggested on 
that occasion that the train- 
ing of all administrative 
services should have to un- 
dergo a revolutionary jolt— 
the whole concept of ‘service’ 
being changed from an arro- 

_ gant bossing over the people 

to a humble dedication to 
= their well-being. The 
= urban’ orientation of the 
training must give place to 

a rural one (for India is 

nothing if not rural yet) 
and every prospective off- 

er should have to spend 3 

ears in training before 
lowed to join his post 
ese will be the years of 
ition — six-months of 
the rural areas of a 
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Preventive 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


A CURIOUS phenomenon 
in the life of indivi- 
duals, communities and 
nations is that they refuse 
to learn through personal 
and historical experience. 
The child that has been 
cruelly treated by his 
parents and has rightly re- 
sented that treatment, when 
he himself becomes a 
parent treats his children 
even as he was treated in 
his childhood. The com- 
munity or the nation which 
has suffered from injustice 
and tyranny, when it 
achieves its freedom tries to 
enslave other peoples and 
nations. The English peo- 
ple that beheaded their King 
to achieve their liberty as 
free citizens had no qua- 
lms of conscience when 
they helped enslave the 
world. The Dutch who 
revolted against the tyranny 
of Spain did the same, and 
so did France, Italy, ete. 
The Americans who fought 
England for their freedom 
refused to grant the same 
to their Negro countrymen. 
In recent times, Russia 
groaning under the arbi- 
trary, absolute and cruej 
rule of the Czars, after it 
had thrown off the crushing 
yoke did not hesitate to 
expand its empire beyond 
‘that of the Czars. China 
ever since it cast off West- 
_ern domination and the mis- 
tule of Chiang Kai-shek en- 
slaved free Tibet and thas 


committed aggression on 
the peaceful soil of India. 
We, in India, struggled 


against the arbitrary and 
unjust rule of the foreigner, 
and gained independence. 
Wel made a Constitution. 
civil rights | 


Both: the 


Detention 


and liberties to our Peopic, 
Yet during the last ten 
years we have gone against 
it by repeatedly Passing the 
Preventive Detention Act. 
This Act does not recognise 
the provisions of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code regard- 
ing the due process of law. 
Any citizen can be arrested 
and detained for one year 
without any definite charges 
being made against him on 
the mere psychological 
satisfaction of a petty officer 
that the citizen is likely to 
commit one of the acts en- 
numerated in the Bill. No 
overt act need be proved 
against him. The accused 
can neither defend himselt 
in the court of law nor cau 
he appeal to Courts of Ap- 
peal. It is true that his 
case is periodically review- 
ed but he cannot engage a 
lawyer to defend himself. 
Nor is he allowed to see or 
cross examine witnesses 
who have preferred charge 
against him. He cannot 
call any defence witnesses. 
The word of the police '* 
enough to deprive the citi- 
zen of his freedom. 


This makes the Prever — 
tive Detention Act a i at 
less law even though pasa | 
by the steam-roller majort | 
of the Congress in our Fa 
liament. It made its S 
appearance as an emerge? 
measure. But it seems 
have eternal life. 


ee GE 
When the legislation tro 
this subject was first 


dar Patel he 
solemn terms and wi 
breath to an appren 2: 


el CAs Oa ine 


| The af 


dience felt that they were 
waged in an act of sacri- 
go ‘against the liberty of 
i individual, who had 
peen made free from , the 
cruel shackles of a foreign 
Government only a little 
while ago. The memory 
of the freedom struggle and 
the martyrdom undergone 
by thousands of patriots 
was yet fresh in the minds 
of the people. Sardar Patel 
in words that showed the 
anguish of his heart said 
ihat he had passed several 


sleepless nights over the 
measure. He said there 
was a threat to the unity 


and freedom of the country 
by a violent revolutionary 
party which had given an 


ample evidence of what 
it would do if given 
the opportunity as in 


Telengana. In great ap- 
prehension and trepida- 
tion the House accepted the 
Sardar’s plea and the Bill 
Was passed for one year. 


The Act has now been in 
existence for the last ten 
years and its periods of 
duration have been increas- 
ae The Prime Minister 
iE the present session of 
E U.N.O. how India had 
a Tht from Gandhiji that 
oubtful and bad means 


ae good ends, The first , 
| e the Bill was introduc- 


S a SOwed the seeds of bad 
gin ma, that has been drag- 
Bees down the inclined 
accel of arbitrary rule, with 
Gy sting speed. Our 
headed by 
who fought 
he of freedom, 
and a aded by a socialist 
Who ig revolutionary leader 
Oven .. ESpected the world 
aS Unable to rely upon 

for ction of their people 

Which „Sty of the State, 
Well, they have served so 
l and ey want extra- 
arbitrary powers 
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to curb the evil elements in 
our society in a manner 
which may adversely affect 
the innocent and has done 
so often enough. We are 
told that in all about 550 
people were arrested and at 
present the number of those 
detained is still smaller. 
Will this small number of 
people prevail against the 
love and loyalty of a whole 
nation to their leaders? We 
are told our patriotic and 
revolutionary leaders in. the 
Government have so well 
managed the political and 
economic life in the coun- 
try, that compared to the 
surrounding lands we have 
done very well. Law and 
erder is secure and economic 
advance assured by the 
successful execution of 
several Five-Year plans. Our 
reputation in the inter- 
national world, considering 
the quantum of our power 
is the highest in the world. 
Before this world it will be 
a revealing commentary 
that in our democratic set- 
up we yet need a law-less 
law fully fifteen years after 
the conclusion of the war. 
Our preaching to the world 
about peace and harmony 
through disarmament will 
sound hollow if we allow 
this Act to remain any long- 
er on the Statute Book. 


It is easy to point at 
external enemies to our 
freedom and the country’s 
integrity and devise legai 
means to check their acti- 
vities, It is more difficult 
to discover and expose the 
real dangers that lie ahead 
of us. Those dangers spring 
from within the country 
and ourselves. They attack 
us in the shape of aggra- 
vated communal, caste and 
parochial feelings. Against 
them, to our shame, we 


have found no remedy. Nay, 


we have given an impres- 
A à ` as rhe 


N = 


L k 


sion that we as the leaders 
of our people are by and 
large involved in these sec- 
tional quarrels and wrang- 
lings which undermine, and 
have through the centuries 
undermined, the unity of 
the motherland. We seem 
to be indifferent to the evil 
of the lust for power with 
all its consequent jealousy, 
bitterness and hate. We 
appear to be indifferent to 
the corruption and nepo- 
tism and inefficiency that 
exist in the official world at 
all levels throughout the 
country. We are indiffe- 
rent to black-markets and 
profiteering and to the 
poisoning of our food 
through extensive and un- 
checked adultration, As in 
spiritual life so here our 
enemies lie within our- 


selves. As in religion _ so 
here the need is ‘conquer 
thyself’ If we can achieve 


this conquest, as we did to 
Continued on Page 420 
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Palatable syrup 
loosens phlegm 
lessens cough 
allays breathing 
trouble. 
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Legalized Bribery And 


Vicarious 


Blackmail 


By C. J. 


N the amended Company 
‘Act just passed in 
India’s Parliament, dona- 
tions by Companies in the 
Private Sector have been 
given the sanction of law. 
A last-minute sop to the 
uneasy conscience of some 
Congress members and to 
the violent protests of the 

- Opposition has been sup- 
plied by providing for a 
ceiling which is high enough 
to satisfy all the demands 
of Mammon to exercise its 
evil influence over the 
Elections in particular and 
the politics of the ruling 
party in general. The justi- 
fication unabashedly pleaded 
by the Minister concerned, 
Shri Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
is that elections with large 
constituencies and a formid- 
able number of voters cost 
money, and it should he 
left open to the political 
parties to receive such 
‘donations’ from big busi- 
ness, Otherwise, meritorious 
but poor candidates, left to 
their own resources, will 
have no chance of fighting 
these elections against the 
A unworthy rich. For sheer 
_ chicanery, this blatant piece 
_ of hypocrisy is hard to beat. 
= One could easily ask this 
jend of the poor legisla- 
: —present or woulda 
_be—if he would say the 
ame thing and support such 


s 


It has been the mis- 
fortune of India that 
whether in drawing up the 
Constitution, planning for 
economic development or, 
administering the country 
for a ‘socialistic pattern’, no 
original contribution coulJ 
be made by her to the 
world-thought in accord- 
ance with the native genius 
of this country. Instead, 
mere imitation of theories 
and patterns, now growing 
out-moded in the very 
places of their birth, has 
been taken to be the height 
of wisdom and ‘progressive- 
ness’, and the absurdity otf 
an entirely. unreal election 
has been foisted upon 
India in the name of demo- 
eracy. Not to speak of a 
‘government of the people, 


by the people and for 
the people’ being esta- 
blished, what has hap- 


pened is the very opposite 
of it—a government of the 
rich, by the rich and for the 
vich—in which no mas 
without a very long purse 
and a very elastic conscience 
as to the means adopted to 
secure ‘votes’ has any 
chance of success. To supply 
such a purse, wherever 
needed, and to persons 
selected as Party-candidates 
for no other virtue than 
absolute obedience to all 
its mandates, that unholy 
clause has been embodied 
in the Act to outbid even 
of 


ai: n. 


party tomorrow jin s i 

at least of the Stale 
India. Hh : 
7 0 
It is absolute cant t En 
suggest that the tycoons i a 
capitalism in India are dyin i 
to unloosen their ill-gotter ; 
purses to place the Congres C 
in power for the love of the al 
Farty’s much mangled o 
“socialistic pattern of i 
society.” They know thei i 
business much hetter than i 
our political pundits and 7 
shastries. And if they are $ 
eager to help the -party in a 
power, whichever party it le 
may be, they will do s| p; 


only as an investment to} th 
reap a fat dividend in due 
course. That they are doing 
so in a hundred ways even | th 
now at the cost of the vast 
populace of their own coun | to 


try either with the full] m 
connivance or in opel ty 
defiance of the Gover) 


ment is the painful and re- 
curring experience of the] to 


long-suffering people of} ag 
India; and the artificial an 
shortages in the rice-markel} pa 
in West Bengal last year a 
the frequent racketeering | ng 
in cloth and sugar of a pa 
on are but challenges o | lit 

eople that they are ii er 
eog pack to pe th 
coffers what they bad P| el 
out or have to pay yet ysl mi 
swell the ruling pat “ist sn 
bottomless funds: Nane vi 
the Governments. siata l X 
Central, can only 2 i m 
few high-sounding w in 
to delude the peeP jer Hom, 
then go to sleep “ele d Th 
unspoken ai ta 


beware of the 
The effect 18 
political surrend® 
der, loot, inc 
raping of wo 
fis i ans sake 
a 
or 


OMe mongers of big pusimos 
S of and industry for the sake 

+ Party funds. Pandit 

Nenru’s wonder at where 
ty al] this increased ‘national 
Sof income’ could have gone 
ying ond the suggestion for a 


tten Committee to find it out is 
at best either a naive pose 
the or child-like innocence of 
the country’s economy. All 
ot | ihe money is going where 
it was devised to go, with a 
very small part of it com- 
and ing out at the proper time 
ue and to the proper quarters 
as it was meant to do. It is 
legalized bribing of the 
8% | Party in power strictly on 
t| the business principle or 


due investment for profit, the 
oms | profit being extorted from 
even | the pockets of the groaning 
vast | people with the helpless 
oun! connivance of a Govern- 
full | ment held under obligation 
ye by ‘voluntary donations.’ 
Me But it will be a mistake 
ot to think that our shrewd 
acial donors’ to the party-funds 
ket but all their eggs in one 
oat basket, They provide for all 
ing Contigencies in advance by 
a not, disappointing any of the 
ahe raties to the point of hosti- 
onl 4 y. Only, the size of the 
thei es varies according to 
pail i probable chances in the 
to “ections. Who knows there 
vty’ Sy not be landslides and 
ral ap victories in certain 


Places at least, upsetting the 
Pplecart of expectations? 


ma 

nnd M derer s in the wilderness 
atl in Y come back to the places 
the a coalition, if not with a 


ie in some parts of 
cng itis a part of 
all alistic strategy to keep 
king ef aesbectives in some 
Opposits good humour. The 
Case c ion, thus, in every 
Clean annot claim to have 
Warm, 2s, and the luke- 
Some ee voiced by 

ea them to the obnoxi- 
of the Use is an indication 

< Svils of this imita- 


Tey) 
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MAHATMA GANDHI: An Album with over “B® BF 

500 photographs 35.00 — 
RUSSIAN-HINDI DICTIONARY by W.R. Rishi 

(Hindi equivalents of 40,000.Russian words) 35.00 — 
BASOHLI PAINTING: with 43 plates. 35.00 — 
THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA: An Album 

with over 400 photographs 30.00 — 
INDIA : A Souvenir Volume with-62 photographs, 

many in colour 25.00 — 
KANGRA VALLEY PAINTING: With 40 

colour plates 18.00 1.10 
FACE OF NEW INDIA : An Album portraying 

the new India 16.00 1.10 


POWER ATLAS OF INDIA: An Atlas in colour 15.00 1.60 
THE INDIAN SARI by Kamala S. Dongerkery 10.00 0.85 
HISTORY OF BENGALI LITERATURE 
by Dr Sukumar Sen De luxe Edition 10.00 0.85 
Ordinary Edition 8.00 0.75 
INDIA 1960: 4 Reference Annual 
De luxe Edition 9.00 0.80 
Popular Edition 6.50 0.65 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA 
GANDHI Vols. 1 & II each 
De luxe Edition 8.50 0.75 
Standard Edition 5.50 0.60 
Popular Edition 3.00 0.45 
Vols. II & IV each Standard Edition 15.00 1.40 
Popular Edition 9.00 0.80 
SPEECHES OF PRESIDENT RAJENDRA 
PRASAD First Series (1950-52) 4.50 0.55 
Second Series (1952-56) 4.50 0.55 
OCCASIONAL SEPE CRES AND WRITINGS 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
ao Combined Edition (1952-59) 7.50 0.70 


JAWAHARLAL NERO. SPEECHES re 


‘ol, I (1946-49) 6.50 0 
Vol. JI Ure Oe oe 
1953-57, De luxe Edition i 
Kol: as / Popular Edition 6.50 9.65 
UCLEAR EXPLOSIONS & THEIR EFFECTS 
a Second Enlarged Edition 7.50 0.70 
INDIA—A PICTORIAL SURVEY 6.50 0.65 
WOMEN OF INDIA Popular Edition 6.50 0.65 
2500 YEARS OF BUDDHISM 
Edited by Prof. P. V. Bapat 6.00 9.65 
CONTEMPORARY INDIAN. PAINTERS 5.50 0.60 
EIGHTEEN FIFTY-SEVEN by Dr. S. N. Sen 5.50 0.60 
3 g ? indri Tagore 
| BINODINI: 4 Novel by Rabindranath aif ae 
De Luxe Edition Sat 0.69 
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tion Party-system that is 
corroding the political 
morals of the country as a 
whole. To stem this tide of 
corruption in politics which 
is gradually eliminating 
men of intellect and inte- 
A grity from public life, leav- 
E -ing the field mostly to peo- 
fi ple against whom even the 


President had been cons- 
ji trained to make uncompli- 
| mentary comments some 


time ago, the leaders of the 

s country will have to go 
through some re-orientation 

zA of their thinking and devise 
$ a new pattern of democracy 
fe more suited to the genius 
of the people. The country 
a is heading towards a crisis 
not only due to the linguis- 
tic lunacy as seen in some 
of the States, but also 
through the very process in 
which this Democracy has 
deprived, by an almost im- 
perceptibly developing psy- 
chology of effacement. even 
-most of the Parliamentari- 


ens of their right to 
know what kinds of 
treaties of surrender are 
being signed and India’s 
rights given away ‘to 


purchase peace’ at one- 
sided cost. The Canal Water 
treaty, the through-Rail- 
Wway-journey scheme, trans- 
fer of Berubari—all accom- 
plished facts behind the 
back of Parliament and all 
coming together after the 
new policy of ‘talking’ 
China out of the Himalayas 
and ‘shouting’ the Portugu- 
= ese empire through the UNO 
to a crash leading to auto- 
matic liberation of Goa—all 
iese have cumulatively 

oused the people and the 
ament to a health 
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International Memorial 
To Tilak 


By FENNER BROCKWAY 


Chairman — Lokamanya Tilak Memorial Trust 


Te the younger genera- 
tion in India the name 
of Lokamanya Tilak pro- 
bably means little. I am 
afraid, to the younger gene- 
ration in Britain it means 
nothing. Yet he signified 
everything to India and 
Britain. 


Gandhi called him “The 
Maker of Modern India”. 
Pandit Nehru has called 
him “ The Father of the 
Indian Revolution.” 


There had, of course, 
been voices for freedom 
raised in India before Tilak. 
But they were compromis- 
ed voices. Even the tones of 
the National Congress were 
muted. Then dramatically 
there burst on the quies- 
cent scene the defiant voice 
of Tilak calling for the 
entire end of British rule. 


He was tried on July 
27th, 1897, in Bombay, for 
sedition. For the first time 
in the hundred years of 
British rule an Indian stood 
in the dock and refused to 
express regret or to apolo- 


yield chunks of territory 
here and there, including 
occupied Kashmir and 
Akshai Chin, her Constitu- 
tion itself will lose its 
solemnity by too frequent 
manipulations of its struc- 
ture only to  subserve 
the whims of autocracy that 
has developed the habit of 


taking India and her peo- 


for granted. The coun- 
ust now beware, or be 


gise. He was sentenced to 


eighteen months’ hard 
labour. 

Though his pody Was 
thrust in prison, a new 


spirit of proud self-reliance 
was liberated in the land, 
Thousands of Indians helg 
their heads high and their 
eyes were lit with 
challenge. Tilak became 
Lokamanya — “Beloved 
Leader of the People”. 


` But it is not of Loka 
manya I set out to write. 
That is unnecessary, thanks 
to D. V. Tahmankar’s clas- 
sic biography, published by , 
John Murray four years 
ago. I want to write ofa 
noteworthy memorial to the 
Maker, Father, Prophet 
which we are establishing 
in London. 


Tilak came to London 1 
1919. There are a a 
ivor the ecepto | 
vivors of oei 
0 was | 


Father of the House 
Commons until he * 
at the last election, 
Brown, who is still 
in Parliament as 2 
M. P, and aS i 
ears ago, on the 
Eeay of Lokam 
birthday, Mr. % 
brought us together 
Memorial Committee 


Our first action 
present to India 
London a magn! 
ing of Tilak which, 7 
commissioned T 
Kesari-Mahratta = 

s unveiled £? 


admiration, and something 

of veneration, by all who 

visit the High Commis- 
sioner. 


But Mr. Tahmankar was 
not satisfied with this. His 
next proposal was that we 


d should ask the London 
y County Council to place a 
; plaque on the frontage of 
the house where Tilak lived 
Was in London in recognition 
new of his place in history. 
anc 
and The “Daily Telegraph” 
held strongly denounced the pro- 
their posal. Tilak was in its view 
with a subversive seditionist. The 
ame Tories on the L. C C. 
ved opposed the proposal, but 
fortunately we have a 
Labour majority on the 
Oe Council and the appropriate 
a Committee has endorsed the 
anks suggestion. Some members 
ee of the L. C. C. are still 
iby objecting. It is unlikely, 
aos however, that they will re- 
she verse the recommendation. 
phet, ; 
hing A bigger suggestion then 
emerged. It was that we 
Should buy one of the 
y in houses where Tilak lived 
sur) in London (60, Talbot Road, 
i Paddington) and make it a 
me permanent memorial to 
i Lokamanya as an Indian 
cal cultural centre. This idea 
a | has grown until it has 
TH become impressive and ins- 
iy piring. Before I describe 
bon | Sur plans, however, let me 
Hel, a how our Committee of 
| ree 1919 veterans has 
| expanded. 


neose associated with us 
they include Earl Russell, 
a Earl of Listowel, the 
Ch British Governor of 
oan Sir Godfrey Nichol- 
a One of the most respect- 
@,.observative M.P.’s, Mr. 

topher Chattaway, a 
2g Conservative M. P. 

e ous pe 
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minute mile, Archbishop 
Roberts of Bombay, Mrs. 
Judith Hart, perhaps the 
ablest of the new women 
M. Ps, and Mr. John 
Strachey M. P., ex-Labour 
Minister and grandson of 
the British Judge who 
sentenced Tilak to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment 
sixty-three years ago. 


There is now a Committee 
in India, which is co- 
operating in the project. Its 
members include:  (Presi- 
dent) H. H. The Maharaja 
of Mysore; (Vice-President) 
Shri Y. B. Chavan, Chief 
Minister of Bombay; Shri 
H. V. Pataskar, Governor 
of Madhya Pradesh; Shri 
N. V. Gadgil, Governor of 
the Punjab; Dr. B. V. Kes- 
kar, M. P., Minister of 
Information and Broadcast 
ing; Dr. Sir C. P. Ramas 
wami Aiyar; Shri Jaya- 
prakash Narayan; Shri S. L. 
Kimoskar; Dr. Sir R. P, 
Paranjapye, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Poona University; 
Shri Sadat Ali Khan M. P., 
Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Prime Minister; Shri N. 
C. Chatterjee; Dr. P. Sub- 
barayan, M. P., Minister for 
Civil Aviation; Shri V. P. 
Menon, Shri Ramnath A. 
Podar, Shri R. G. Gokhale 
and Mrs. Sushila Kashikar. 


The Maharaja of Mysore 
and Shri Jayaprakash Nara- 
yan are among the Trustees. 


What in detail is the pro- 
ject which has drawn all 
these distinguished persons 
together? We propose to 
make the house where 
Lokamanya Tilak lived in 
London 


centre for all who are 
interested in India, its 
its U 


its present, 


ae 
nt, above 
s and cult 


an international 


The building itself will 
be made a meeting place, a 
study centre, and a hostel 
for Indian students. There 
will be a comprehensive 
library of Indian literature 
and of literature related to 
India. There will be a 
conference hall and lectures 
will be given. 


The house in Talbot Road 
is large, a four-storied 
building, but we are plan- 
ning to buy the adjoining 
property as well, so as to 
make the accommodation 
adequate for all these acti- 
vities. 


Nor do we propose to 
limit the functions of the 
Centre to London. A plan 
on which we are working 
is to establish Lokamanya 
Tilak scholarships for 
Indian students in different 
universities of the world. 


Tf Empire-builder Cecil 
Rhodes can be remembered 
by scholarships to Oxford 
University why should not 
India-builder  Lokamanya 
Tilak’s name be preserved — 
by association with students 
in Asia, Europe, America? 
If industrialist Ford and 
financier Rockefeller hav 7 
inspired research in the di 
tant parts of the world, 1 
should not Indian researc! 
workers contribute to inter 
national knowledge under 
the sponsorship of the Loka 
manya Tilak Memorial 
Trust? EAN A 

Mrs. Pandit, the 
Commissioner 
has reminded 
face to Mr 
biography 


aE Bye feet e+ 


well-known Gita Rahasya 
and other works.” 


These ambitious plans 
will require a large fund to 
establish them on a firm 
and enduring basis. Happi- 
ly, contributions are coming 
in generously. Both indivi- 
dual Indians and Indian 
States are helping substan- 
tially. We have already 
received encouraging dona- 
tions and promises from the 
Governments and Legisla- 
tures of the following 
States : Maharashtra, Rs. 
20,000; Rajasthan Rs. 10,000; 
Assam Rs. 20,000; Bengal 


Rs, 5,000; Bihar Rs. 5,000; 
Orissa Rs. 2,000; Punjab, 
Rs. 5000; Uttar Pradesh, 


Rs. 55,000 and Madhya Pra- 
desh, Rs. 5,000. 


Among other donations 
mention must be made of: 
H. H. The Maharaja of My- 
sore, Rs. 20,000; Shri Vish- 
wasrao Dattaji Chowgule, 
Rs. 10,000; The Maharashtra 
Sugar Syndicate, Poona, Rs. 
5000; The Poona Municipal 
Corporation Rs. 5,000. 


Other States are also now 
considering contributions. 


= I know that news of this 

' project to do honour to the 

i heroic pioneer of India’s 
freedom will be received 

with enthusiasm in India. 

í Those of us who are asso- 
ciated with the Memorial 

Trust in London are honour- 

= €d to have the privilege of 
= making some contribution 
_ to perpetuating the service 
which Lokamanya Tilak 
gave to his country and 
_ mankind. 


rebels. 
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The Future Of Algeria 


By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


This week the General 
Assembly of the UNO will 
discuss the Algerian ques- 
tion. As usual, a resolution 
will be passed, with some dele- 
gates voting for it, some 
against and some abstaining. 

It is very mtich doubtful if 
this victory in the international 
political field will have any 
affect on the seven-year old 


Algerian rebellion, For the 
rebels, who number anything 
from ten to twenty thousand, 


will continue to fight and the 
French forces, numbering an 
estimated five hundred thou- 
sand, will continue to what 
they call pacify Algeria. 

The hope that by prolonging 
the rebellion France could be 
bled white economically, made 
chaotic politically and isolated 


internationally has not come 
about in seven long, agonising 
years. Enemies of France 


should not forget that a France 
without a government is more 
well administered than quite a 
number of countries with a 
government and an administra- 
tion. France will never disinte- 
grate under international pres- 
sure or internal subversion. 
Neither the Algerian David 
can be contained with all the 
napalam bombs and helicopters 
in the world. They have gota 
cause and they believe in it. 
They have got an army which 
can fight like a bhattallion of 
Bengal tigers. They have got 
friends who are able, willing 
and ready to go all out for 
them . They have, during the 
last six years, paid with 200,000 
lives to prove their faith in 
their own cause. But for the 
air cover the French forces en- 
Joy, the casualties on the 
French side would have been 
equal to those on the Algerian 
side. As early as 1959, I wrote, 
Tf necessary, other countries 
will send volunteers to help the 
If the French could 


7. 


have the Foreign Legion 
could the Algerians. And who 
is going to stop them? 
(Thought. Delhi. June ay, 59) 
Now, aids are pouring in from 
all directions. The rebels ên- 
gaged in a deadly combat with 
a far more powerful enemy 
cannot be bothered about the 
caste-mark of their foreign 
břothers-at-arm or the weapons 
they bring in. There is no 
stopping them. 

But there is one weapon in 
the hands of all occupying 
powers which can always undo 
even the best of the designs of 
most patriotic people. And 
that isi Partition, 

Except in Yugoslavia, the 
conquerors have always been 
successful Korea, Indo-China, 
India, middle east, Germany 
and Ireland. They know the 
job and they can do it. But in 
case of Algeria it may prove to 
be somewhat difficult. The 
rebels have enlisted the sup- 
port of all the African states 
surrounding Algeria. In these 
countries, the people whether 
they live in palaces or mu 
huts take considerable pride m 
the exploits of their Algerian 
brothers. Should their rulers 
or leaders endorse or even ee 
directly accept Partition ma 
would not be ina posi 
to rule or lead any more. 

In the name of TOR PAN 
one village after anota 
been aai, This trani 
of population in the E endl 
tactical necessity of the ione 
forces might have beer, ning 
with a view to partito tian 
Algeria, The chief spokes! ias 
of the French foreign OH cation 
said it openly. The 1 i 
is that the Algerians © tion 


» SO 


ment, 


either freedom wit Com- 
or the membership of the chou! 
munaute Francaise 
partition. 1 the 


On 8th January, 196 
French people will 


fa le 
 Repypettership of the Fifth 


eferendum. They will decide 
ether they want to continue 
ie military pacification of 
Algeria and bear the economic 
purden or whether they want 
the Algerians to run a separate 
establishment. ; 

The political forces in France 
are divided broadly into two 
main divisions: The extremists 
_Uliras, Colons and war vete- 
rans—constitute the group 
which is opposed to any com- 
promise with the Algerians. 
The other group, which favours 
a compromise with the latter, 
consists of the Socialists, Com- 
munists and the majority of 
the intellectuals. The French 
armed forces are yet an un- 
known factor. 

Contrary to the Indian or the 
British conception, French sol- 
diers and officers openly take 
part in country’s politics. Now, 
they have practically’ assumed 
the leadership of French poli- 
tics. In spite of de Gaulle’s 
weeding out of the prospective 
rebellious officers, the army in 
general is positively affected by 
politics. This phenomenon of 
armed forces assuming political 
leadership has bothered France 
Since the French Revolution. 
In the British politics, White- 
hall starts the war and army 
finishes it off. In France, army 
starts the war and Quey 
D'Orsay tries to finish it. 
French soldiers has become a 
permanent fixture in the French 
Politics, 

De Gaulle is trying to put an 


end to this. The question is 
Whether he will be able to do 


À or he was himself forced 
into politics during the Second 
orld War when his superior 


Officers leq by Marshal Petain 


mace peace with Germany. De 
eens went to England and 
ieemused the Free French 
of ernment. After liberation 
a Tance, he reorganised the 

nch army which included 
senior Vichyite 
$ followed Petain. 
com are the men who now 
kaod the armed forces of 
Š Gini In 1946-47, therefore, 
Genera} €, a successful political 
cally in. Was leading a politi- 
retireg volved armed force. He 
disgust Soon after, having been 
ten ed with politics. After 
Crises, pe Years and 23 cabinet 
t , 2¢€ returned to take over 


i Again it was the 
a the army that put 
= ‘Power. He had his 


supporters. 
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constitutional position ratified 
by a nation-wide referendum in 
1958, but the fact remains that 
it was political victory of the 
military forces. Until these 
gods in uniform are utterly 
subjected to the nation’s will, 
they will continue to interfere 
in the nation’s affairs. 


Between de Gaulle’s grand 
dream of a French Common- 
wealth and the solution of the 
Algerian problem, stand the 
gods in uniform and their 
supporters: the extremists in 
metropolitan France and the 
European settlers (called 
colons) in Algeria, numbering 
approximately two million, On 
8th January in the new year, 
the French people will decide 
whether they are with the 
General or with the uniformed 
gods and their civilian 


can easily be decided which 
of them is fit for field-work 
in the district administra- 
tions and which for desk- 
work in the Secretariat—-- 
the field-workers’ grade and 
scale of pay being higher 


than the ‘urbanised’ desk- 
workers’ in the cities and 
big towns. Without some 


such unorthodox treatment, 
the present diseases of the 
administration will never be 
cured, though failure has 
been writ large upon it on 
every side for a long time. 

The ‘Gandhian technique’ 
to which the writer of the 
letter refers with a veiled 
touch of banter succeeded 
immensely, as far as it could 
go amidst the heavy odds 
of foreign rule, because the 
workers were not ‘Govern- 
ment servants’ with the 
traditions and habits of a 
charmed circle with an as- 
sured salary at the end of 
each month, the only effi- 
ciency required being mas- 
tery in the art of pleasing 


the boss. Many of the 
Gandhian workers were 
men “with urban back- 


ground” and “habituated to 2 


It is futile to hope that the 
verdict of the referendum will 
convince all the parties con- 
cerned as to France’s intentions 
in regard to Algeria. Whatever 
may be the result, it is a step 
in the right direction. But if 
that fatal word ‘Partition’ is 
mentioned, the taxpayers of 
France should be prepared for 
a heavier taxation and mothers 
for kissing their sons good-bye, 
The Algerians do not seem to 
be afraid of a protracted, 
bloody war to keep their land 
united. 


Well informed people, how- 
ever, fear that as the contend- 
ing parties become increasing- 
ly dependent on others during 
the course of war, the eventual 
peace might be brought about 
by those they are dependent 
upon as it happened in the case 
of Indo-China. 


\ Continued from Page 712 


everyday creature-comforts 
of an urban life,” but they 
easily adapted themselves to 
the rural constructive pro- 
gramme and worked not for 
salaries but for devotion to 
a cause. And if they could 
‘plod on in so depressing an 
environment’ without a 
“shudder at the filth and 
squalor,” it was because 
they were inspired by love 
for their unfortunate coun- 
irymen and were not parti- 
cularly keen on the ‘diet’ 
they lived on—whether of 
‘millet and chillies’ or of 
tinned foreign condiments 
and bottled drinks befitting 
imitation ‘sahibs’ Now 
that the Gandhians have 
gone to the wall, his “fol- 
lowers” weilding power to- 
day may pause to consider — 
how far they expect to — 
carry this land of ‘stinking’ 
villagers towards the path — 
of a ‘socialistic pattern of 
society’ with ‘middle-class 
Government servants 
‘urban background’ 
“cannot relish, eve 


E 
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Letter from South 


The Case Of The Indo-Gommercial 
Bank 


MADRAS :—Following the 
Reserve Bank of India’s appli- 
cation to liquidate the Palai 
Central Bank in Trivandrum, 
afiairs in the banking business 
generally had become rather 
confusing. Moratorium was 
recently issued to a number of 
small banks throughout India, 
One such was the Indo-Com- 
mercial Bank for which mora- 
torium was declared for two 
months. This moratoirum was 
announced in the last week of 
November. 

Though the affairs of the 

i Indo-Commercial Bank were 
considered to be unsound for 
some time past by the Reserve 
Bank of India, no earlier steps 
were contemplated to arrest 
further deterioration of this 
banking institution in the South. 
Its Chairman was Dr. A. Rama- 
swamy Mudaliar who, for his 
part, apparently tried his best 
to avert a crisis by dragging on 
the Bank’s business till a mora- 


GHUNGHAT 


GEMINI is proud to an- 
mounce their forthcoming{ 
picture GHUNGHAT re- 

vealing the most absorbing 
story ever told on the 
Screen, a story that pre- 
sents a strange game of 
fate and its whirls. 


The heart-conquering ly- 
ries by Shakeel Badayuni 
and melodious music by 
Ravi are additional charms 


of this picture. 
_ The cast includes almost 
all popular character 


§ actors, such as, Bina Rai, 
§ Asha Parekh, Pradeep 
» Kumar, Bharat Bhushan, 
Agha, Minoo Mumtaz, 
Rahaman, Rajendranath, 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


torium was found inevitable. 
The depositors were assured 
that the Reserve Bank have 
been seized of the Bank’s posi- 
tion and the affairs should be 
set right. It is surprising that 
the Reserve Bank should have 
failed to act in time to save the 
numerous small investors. 

The Indo-Commercial Bank 
confined its operation within the 
State of Madras. It was not a 
rich man’s bank as such. It 
provided good service to the 
middle class people in the urban 
areas and to the small investors 
in the rural sector. An an- 
nouncement of the Finance 
Ministry said that the morato- 
rium had been declared to faci- 
liate negotiations for merger of 
this Bank with the Punjab 
National Bank. Various state- 
ments were made from time to 
time till the one in the Lok 
Sabha stating that the deposi- 
tors would get some amount 
initially, and the rest later on. 
This has unleashed a wave of 
speculation among the dis- 
appointed depositors. 

It looks as if the moratorium 
was declared as a preliminary 
step towards liquidation of this 
Bank. Only, instead of the 
liquidation being done by a 
court, the Punjab National 
Bank would undertake to liqui- 
date the Indo-Commercial Bank 
with no guarantee for the full 
payment of depositors’ money. 
However, according to know- 
ledgeable circles, each of the 
depositors would get Rs. 250 
initially; and the rest, as and 
when the Punjab National 
Bank collects the liabilities of 
the Bank. 

Various suggestions are þe- 


-ing made by the depositors. For 


instance, the Punjab National 
Bank, by virtue of its gaining 
the business handled by the 
Indo-Commercial Bank in the 
South, might pay a good deal to 
meet the latter’s liabilities. This 
would be quite worthwhile for 
the Punjab National Bank, it 
“Another suggestion 


i fear nobody. 


off the depositors who 

in all their life’s Savine Re 
Bank. But the authorities se c 
to be yet uncertain, anq on 
vague statements in the yh 
Sabha only confounds the Over. 


wrought depositors amon 
whom there are very many 
women with no other meses 


to fall back upon. 


THE PANCHAYATS 


Early next year the Madras 
Government would decentralise 
the agricultural administration 
by entrusting the entire task of 
reorganising agriculture to Pan. 
chayat Unions, Seventy-five 
Unions in the State have been 
selected for this purpose. The 
proposal is that every village in 
the Panchayat will have to for- 
mulate its food production pro- 
gramme by March 1961 next. 
The State’s agricultural experts 
would help in the formulation 
of these programmes. Except 
the provision of seeds at cost 
price, other helps, both techni- 
cal and otherwise, would be 
given by the State Agricultural 
Department. The village pro- 
gramme would cover. farming 
methods, production of green 
manure, development of more 
irrigational sources, etc. 

The State Government would 
be responsible only for major 
irrigation works. : 

This is going to be a new ex- 
periment for making the a 
chayats self-relient. Shorn O 
politics this should prove 

= J ri d sut- 
worthy of being tried, an 
cess of this would depend upor 
how far the district authorities 
would be able to create enthu- 
siasm among the village farmers. 


= eee 
Continued from Page as | | 
q ut 
a great extent during © if 
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non-violent fight for ie | 
dom, we shall need 2° afe 


like the present one 10 ie i 
guard the freedom r 
integrity of our Crol. 
We shall have no ferne | 
external or intern 
mies. As a man ee 0 
conquered. himself fe nat 

enemy, even SO 2 pee 
that is true to itself 


[Based on a spect 


American Newsletier 
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WASHINGTON D. C.: To 
have a majority in Parlia- 
ment, a party may form 
some alliances or may count 
£ on the support of some 
of minority parties without 
n- sharing power in the Minis- 
Ms try. It is rare, indeed, to 
he find a party governing the 
in country after having polled 
j> an absolute majority of 
oF votes at the election. 
xt, A ap 
i In Great Britain, 
on the Labour Party polls 
pt more votes than the Conser- 
a vative but has less elected 
members in Parliament and 


so cannot be in power. 
o- But where the Presiden- 


4 tial system of government 
= exists, it is but normal that 

the President should be 
ild elected by an absolute 
jor majority of votes. It does 
n not, however, happen al- 


ways when there are more 
of than two candidates. 


yve Th the 19th century, about 
ns a dozen Presidents did not 
ies oe absolute majority of 
u- Wile, In the 20th century. 
ors. „uson, the President dur- 
— | 1g the First World War 


i ae Truman, the President 
the time of the Korean 

Mee did not get absolute 
qa of votes in the 
a lon. Wilson obtained 
a Votes than did his two 
z Ponents taken together, 
a man also had lesser 
ae ae of votes than what 
caine adversaries polled 
€r (a Sudist, besides 

and Dewey, con- 
election). 


i A the administration 
eir respective parties 
ade momentous deci 


: But 
n, Wilson and Tru- 


gus deci- 
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A “Minority” President 


By VICTOR ALBE 


(Our Own Correspondent) 


had in their Cabinets a few 
Republicans precisely þe- 
cause of the gravity of the 
circumstances prevailing at 
that time. 

The history has repeated 
itself, but with a difference 
Certain peculiar traits give 
this year’s Presidential elec- 
tion a special character. 


Kennedy has not, in 
effect, obtained absolute 
majority of popular votes. 
The difference is made by 
some candidates of minor 
importance who have all 
together polled a total of 
slightly more than 500,000 
votes. The difference of 
votes between Kennedy and 
Nixon (less than 200,000) 
varies day to day according 


to the countings made 
of votes cast by 
the absentees (i.e., 


the Americans who reside 
in foreign countries or in 
States other than where 
votes are recorded). It may 
so happen that Nixon will 
be found to have secured 
more popular votes than 
Kennedy. But what counts 
in Presidential election is 
‘electoral’ votes, and hardly 
is there any chance of big 
modification in already re- 
corded electoral votes to 
deny victory to the Demo- 
erat candidate. However, 
Kennedy will be the na- 
tion’s 14th “minority” Presi- 
dent. And this peculiar 
situation has, once again, 
given rise to certain pole- 
mics about the injustice in- 


herent in the system. It is 


suggested th 


at there ough 
ion of 


o dk eile 


election has shown that the 
electoral votes of some Y 
States influence the election 

quite disproportionately to 

the numerical strength of 

their popular votes. 

What, however, makes this 
year’s election peculiar is 
that Kennedy did not have 
to fight against two impor- 
tant candidates but against 
one important contender 
(other candidates being of 
no importance at all). This 
is something new in this 
year’s election. 

What are the results ? 

Certain results are antici 
pated: Nixon is likely to 
remain the virtual head of 
the Republican Party and “ae 
the alliance between the 
Sudist Democrat conserva- 
tives and Republican con- 
servatives will often face, in 
Congress, the alliance of 
Democrat and Republican 
liberals. 


But it is impossible to 
foresee what will be the 
influence of the present 
situation on the composi-. 
tion of the Government of 
Kennedy and on his policies. 


It appears, there will 
be one or two 
Republicans in the 


Cabinet and a few Republi- 
cans in higher posts (par- 
ticularly in State Depart- 
ment because Kennedy’s 
views on foreign politics — 
have somewhat delicate 
contours). Wilson — 
Truman were called up 
to do the same thing. B 
Kennedy decided to hai 
some Republicans in his 
cabinet even before tl 

tion results were 
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Latin Wnrerican Newsle tter 


events 
much 


CARACAS:—Few 
were followed with as 
interest as the 4-day mutiny 
in Caracas (Venezuela). And 
rarely was such a sigh of reliei 
heaved in Latin America as at 
the end of the mutiny. 

The President, Romulo Betan- 

court, has often been accused 
of either being a Communist or 
having once had Communist 
sympathies. He has, however, 
proved himself to be the most 
energetic democrat and, at the 
same time, a most clairvoyant 
one, in Latin America. 
Vi Jn fact Betancourt could 
a gauge the way Castro’s move- 
ment would take, and he skil- 
fully managed to be off that 
path. The Venezuelan Govern- 
ment considerably helped Fidel 
Castro in 1958 when he was 
preparing in his hideout in 
Sierra Maestra for his revolu- 
tion in Cuba. The first country 
Castro visited, after he had come 
to power, was Venezuela. He 
was received there with en- 
thusiasm and enough of good- 
will. He was supported, for a 
period of time, by the demo- 
cratic parties as well as by the 
~ Government of Venezuela. 


ed However, it was not long be- 
$ fore the Venezuelans could 
overlook the realities of the 
situation. Castros admirers— 
Fidelists—were consistently op- 
posing President Betancourt. 
The Havana Radio was syste- 
matically denouncing Betan- 
court and his Democratic Action 
Party. Curiously enough, there 
existed a pact of friendship and 
mutual defence between Cuba’s 
central labour organisation and 
Venezuelan labour union. 
‘Therefore, this systematic villi- 
fication of Betancourt and his 
policies appeared rather incom- 
_prehensible to Venezuelan 
ibour organisation. And, con- 
juently, the pact was de- 
unced and the Fidelists were 
pelled from the Democratic 
Actio arty. Only a few 
is back the expelled fac- 
ed 


Rangle, 


Castro Vs. Betancourt 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


risings by the students in defi- 
ance of law which forced 
President Betancourt to call in 
the troops. For a civilian who 
has suffered repeated exiles at 
the hands of the militarists, this 
decision to call the military to 
quell the disturbances must 
have been difficult to take. 

Why do Castro and the Com- 
munists exhibit so much of 
antipathy to Betancourt and his 
administration? ‘The reason is 
simple. A democratic form of 
government functions in Vene- 
zuela and the liberty of its 
subjects is guaranteed (even 
during the uprising, there has 
not been any encroachment on 
liberties). Venezuela has taken 
up a gradual but efficient and 
far-reaching agrarian reform. 
It has always sustained labour 
unions. It has increased taxes 
on big foreign enterprises. 
Venezuela is trying to become 
for Latin America an example 
as to how a revolution can be 
ushered in without suppressing 
popular liberty or without pass- 
ing over to the side of inter- 
national totalitarianism. 

Though Castro and the Com- 
munists present the U.S.A. as 
their enemy in their propaganda 
(which is but an obsession with 
them), their real enemy is the 
Betancourt regime. And this is 
why the Fidelists and the Com- 
munists of Venezuela have in- 
cited the students and workers 
to declare strike against the 
government of Betancourt. 
They know fully well that they 
cannot topple the government 
and that no Fidelist revolution 
but, at best, a military dictator- 
ship may be the outcome. They 
are fully conscious that their 
manoeuvre will lead only to a 
copious flowing of blood; but 
what is it to them? 

_ They want to besmirch the 
prestige of a regime that wants 
to realise a democratic revolu- 
tion in Latin America, and to 
make it appear as a tyrannical 
Tegime obliged to use force in 
order to maintain the daily run 
of normal life. They have suc- 
ceeded only partially. Betan- 
court, who was elected in De- 
er, 1958 by a big majority 
mers (in Caracas, he was 


paigns—in view 0 f wel 
of Wey 
that at least half ved BS | 


the ordeal with adde ; 
throughout the continens iige 
he has done it without send 
aid from any quarter ng 
what Washington has donee 
way of preventing the aan 
being drained out of the cone 
try as a result of winding up a 
foreign investments for fear et 
trouble. $ 
It is impossible to foresee the 


denouement of the Situation 
in Venezuela in the near future 
Democracy has triumphed, for 1 
the time being, in a trial of y 
strength. It has won through a € 


bloodbath, yet there has been 
less cruelty and hardship than c 
what would have happened in 
the event of a triumph for the 
Fidelists and the Communists. 
But nothing has ended yet, 
One of the members of Betan- 
court’s three-party coalition, the 
Republican Democratic Uuion 
is no longer with the Govern- 
ment thanks to Fidelism; and 
this party may now be utilised 
for capturing the imagination 
of the common men. The coali- 
tion of Democratie Action Party 
and COPEL (Christian Demo- 
erats of the Left) which is 
now running the government 
has become stronger by this 
trial of strength. Venezuela 
has shown that the only way to 
face Fidelis and Communism 
is to try to realise what has 
been promised to the people 
and to try it with aŅ serious- 
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mae Sixth Pugwash Con- 
ference has opened in 
Moscow on November 27 
with the participation of 
eminent scientists of many 
countries of the world. 


The International Pug- 
wash Movement of Scien- 
tists was named after the 
Canadian locality of 
Pugwash ‘where nuclear 
physicists first met in July 
1957 to discuss how to 
banish the nuclear war- 
threat. Its initiators were 
Albert Einstein. Frederic 
Joliot-Curie, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, Hermann Meller. 
Cecil Powell, Joseph Roth- 
blatt, Percy Bridgeman, 
Leopold Infeld and Hideki 
Yukawa, most of whom are 
Nobel Prize winners. Back 
in 1955 they appealed to 
Scientists of the world to 
Meet to ascertain the scope 
of the peril that the 
development of nuclear 
Weapons presents to man- 
ae In their appeal they 
ea “We are placing 
fore you the terrible. 


Stim, and inevitable prob- 
em: 


will we destory 
: ankind or will mankind 
fmounce war? We are 


ene on you as man to 
ae Remember that we 
meres and forget the 
oe Ê you can do that, the 
wee to a new paradise will 

n. If you cannot, the 


a 
aR of total death will 


Cyrus Eaton, the promi- 
American financier, 
n greatiy instru- 
_ in sponsoring and 

§ the Pugwash 
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Against Nuclear 
War-Threat 


By VLADIMIR BUZUYEV 


movement and he continues 
tc play a most important 
role. He has repeatedly 
called for understanding 
between the representatives 
of different world outlooks 


and social systems. His 
motto is that “the world 
has room enough for 


capitalism and for commu- 
nism.” This was how he 
characterised the aim of the 
Pugwash movement: 
“Through the Pugwash 
conferences I have tried for 
several years to reach 
unde rstanding privately 
and unofficially between the 
scholars and scientific 
workers of the East and 
West. When I was intro- 
duced to Premier Khrush- 
chev in Moscow the fist 
thing he said was: “I have 
read the materials of the 
Pugwash conference myself 
and I want to thank you on 
behalf of the Soviet people 
for this international forum 
of scientists. It is a very 
useful thing.” 


Everybody knows that 
the fruit of the toil and 
genius of scientists is of 


paramount importance for 
the future of mankind. It 
may be used either to des- 
troy man or to give him the 
greatest of benefit. 


The scientists bear a great 
responsibility to all mankind 
for making science serve 
peace and prosperity and 
not death and destruction. 
Consequently, they can play 
a great role in telling the 
peoples of the tremendous 
danger that a nuclear war 


will spell for mankind. $ 
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“Stated by competent scien- 
tists, these facts will have a 
greater effect on the minds 
of the peoples than any 
science fiction,” Academi- 
cian Alexander Topchiyev 
of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, has emphasised. 


It is hard even to imagine 
the full consequences of a 
war in which monstrous 
means of destruction would 
þe used. In his book No 
Wars Linus Pauling, the 
American scientist and No- 
bel Prize winner, points out 
that if a- war broke out to- 
day it is quite likely that 
one bomb exploding over — 
New York would kill 10 
million people and that 
the bomb exploding over 
London would kill 10 mil- 
lion people, and that these 
cities would be fully razed 
over a territory of 10 to 20 
miles in diameter. 


The scientists are unani- 
mous in noting that a nu- 
clear war would be a world 
disaster of unprecedented- 
dimensions. It would have 
no mercy on future genera- 
tions either. Its poisonous 
aftermath in the form ot 
radio-active contamination 
would mutilate human be- 
ings and continue to take 
toll of numerous lives for 
many years to come. Lacas- 
sagne, the prominent French 
expert on cancer, says that 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
people are still dying from 
the exposure to that fearful 
irradiation of but one second 
in 1945. These words, Te- 
grettably enough, reflect 
real state of affairs. Accor 

ovided 


_ jaws, 54 with mis-shapen.. 


‘lips or tongues, and so on. 
The men of the Pugwash 
movement are united not 
‘by any cowardly fright ot 
the horrors of a nuclear war 
but by their profound faith 
in the power of reason and 
intellect, in the power of 
science and of human cons- 
ciousness and conscience as 
a force capable of triumph- 
ing over the forces of war. 


The Pugwash movement 
is a general democratic 
movement of prominent 
scientists of many lands. 
However, attempts are now 
being made in the West to 
associate it with communist 
ideology and to accuse the 


At experts, 


k fy automatic plant under 
the supervision of foreign 
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scientists taking part in it 
of “flirting with commu- 
nism.” In a witty reply to 
this kind of accusation the 
American Norman Thomas 
said that there were bette: 
ways of fighting communism 
than to prepare to destroy 
the human race. While 
Bertrand Russell noted: “Tt 
is surprising and a bit of a 
pity that movements endea- 
vouring to prevent a nuclear 
war are viewed in the 
West as leftist or as 
inspired by one or another 
‘ism.’ The dangers of nu- 
clear war concern all of hu- 
manity and it is therefore 
in everyone’s interest to es- 
cape them,” 

The Pugwash conferences, 
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of which there were fiy 
far, were always maria 
with animated discuss a 
and a frank exchange 
opinions on cardinal A 
of achieving lasting pent 


The scientists who 

ed them boldly and ae 
voiced for peace and the 
banishment of the nuclear 
war-threat. They found 4 
common tongue and pooled 
efforts in fighting for peace, 
“The understanding which 
the scientists have reached 
will positively influence the 
world’s political climate”, 
Professor Infeld, who was 
one of Einstein’s closest as- 
sociate, once noted. And life 
will confirm this. 
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Disgrace Allround 


NDIA, it seems, is determined to derive the maximum 

possible damage to herself from the Berubari affair. 
From a dispute with Pakistan India’s progress to bitter . 
in-fighting with a mountainous accumulation of political, 
legal and constitutional squabbles has a truly night- 
marish quality about it. The ineptitude and inefficiency 
exhibited almost at every stage by the authorities, both 
at the Centre and in West Bengal, have been simply 
astounding. At the time of making the agreement the 
human aspects and the possible political consequences 
of the proposed transfer of territory were not taken into 
consideration. Whether even after such consideration 
the deal might be regarded as justifiable is another 
question. But there can be no doubt about the fact of 
this crucial omission for which there is no excuse. 
There is evidence that at the time of the agreement the 
authorities had not even equipped themselves with 
information as to the number of people resident in the 
area who would be affected by the transfer. 


The responsibility for the default must be shared 
between the Prime Minister and the Chief Minister of 
West Bengal. The later argument between them over 
the question as to whether the West Bengal Government 
had agreed to, or had been consulted about, the proposed 
transfer of territory only revealed another alarming 
aspect of the politico-administrative set-up in the counry: 
The West Bengal Government’s later opposition to the 
proposed transfer was surely dictated more by electoral 
than any other considerations but finally that opposition, 
too, broke down as it had to, completing a picture of 
colossal political inanity combined with weak-kneed 
opportunism that led nowhere’ 


The situation was bound to be exploited by the 
Opposition parties. Upto a point it would be not only 
allowable but a duty for the latter to expose all the acts 
of commission and omission on the part of the Central ~ 
and the West Bengal Government. Upto a point it would 
be permissible to reap electoral advantage from the 
situation but the Opposition parties have overstepped ail © 
limits and the abrupt ways in which the two Houses of 
the West Bengal Legislature reached the end of their — 
winter session showed what a situation of all round dis- ~ 
grace it had come to be. $ 


Calcutta’s disgrace, however, should not cover the : 
wrong-doing! in Delhi. True, it would not be good for the 


country to let the world have the impression that an — s 
agreement made by the Prime Minister of India was 


capable of repudiation but it would be dangerous, also, 

to accept the position that the Prime Minister can 

impunity make a deal of this kind and in this mann 
Continued on Page 73% — em 
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Transfer Of Berubari Bere Parinari vaian 


By DHIREN BHOWMICK 


E Constitution (Ninth 

Amendment) Bill, is being 
introduced in Parliament 
to change the Constitution in 
order to give effect to the trans- 
fer of Berubari and some other 
parts of Assam and Punjab to 
Pakistan. The change in the 
Constitution has become neces- 
sary because the Supreme Court 
has declared that according to 
the Constitution of India a part 
of Indian territory cannot be 
ceded to a foreign State. 


BLOCK AGREEMENT 


An agreement was reached 
between the Prime Minister of 
India, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and the then Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, Shri Feroze Khan 
Noon, in respect of some Indo- 
Pakistan disputes in September, 
1958. and accordingly an agree- 
ment was signed under this 
agreement. It was decided that 
half of Berubari Union would 
go to Pakistan. The relevant 
portion of the agreement is as 
follows: “2(3) Berubari Union 


No. 12. This will be so divided. 


‘as to give half the area to Pak- 

istan, the other half adjacent to 
India being retained by India. 
The division of Berubari Union 
No. 12 will be horizontal, start- 
ing from the north-east corner 
of Debiganj Thana.” 


Tt was decided that actual 
transfer would take place before 
January 30, 1959. But in the 
meantime the Calcutta High 
Court, on a petition filed by 
Shri Nirmal Bose under Art. 226 
of the Constitution, issued an 
injunction on October 3, 1958 on 
the Union of India and the State 
of West Bengal restraining them 
from giving effect to the pro- 
posed transfer. The transfer 
has since been delayed. 
Througout the country protests 

‘were made against the transfer 
move. The protest was very 
strong in West Bengal, the State 
actually affected by the propo- 
sal, and resolutions were Dassed 
against it at an all-Bengal con- 
vention in Calcutta, and also at 
a convention at Manikganj 
(Berubari). Both the Houses of 
West Bengal State Legislature 

Fs resolutions 

ressing the opinion that 


. tory to Pakistan, it has 


is about 1 


“Berubari should remain a part 
of the territory of the Union of 
India.” The opinion was ex- 
pressed by some eminent Jurists 
of the country that any cession 
of Indian territory to a foreign 
State, would be against the 
Constitution of India and, there- 
fore, the President of India was 
requested to refer, by virtue of 
his power under Art. 143 of the 
Constitution, the matter of 
transfer of Berubari, to the 
Supreme Court for its opinion. 


SUPREME COURT’S OPINION 


After hearing the arguments 
of different parties, including 
that of the Union of India, the 
Supreme Court delivered the 
unanimous. judgment of the 
learned Chief Justice of India 
and seven other judges who 
formed the bench, in which it 
was declared that the Nehru- 
Noon agreement for transfer of 
Berubari amounted to cession of 
part of Indian territory in fa- 
vour of Pakistan. Therefore, 
the implementation -of that 
agreement would involve the 
alteration of the content of 
Art. 1 of the Constitution and 
its consequential amendment of 
the relevant part of the First 
Schedule to the Constitution 
(vide, the Supreme Court’s opi- 
nion on Special Reference No. 1 
of 1959 under Advisory Juris- 
diction, delivered on 14.3.60). 
After this judgment that the 
Constitution’ does not approve 
of such transfer of Indian terri- 
been 
reasonably expected that the 
Union Government would now 
abandon the idea of — transfer, 
but on the other hand, the Goy- 
ernment has come forward to 
change the Constitution itself. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT 
BERUBARI 


Berubarj Union (No. 12 South 
Berubari Union) under Jalpai- 
guri P.S., West Bengal, is an 
integral part of the territory of 
the Union of India, and it has 
all along been under the posses- 
sion of West Bengal and India 


since the Partition of 

try in 1947. sie aa 
The total area of this Union 

5 sq. miles with a total 
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was only 4 thousand, an 

refugees from East Bengal $ 
tled themselves in the „`b 
They are all Indian citizens nee 
enjoyed and exerciseq right. 
such including the Fundamento 
Rights. The adult citizens h al 
rights of franchise under ae 
Constitution and under the 
presentation of People’s Act 
They have taken part in ‘eo 
general elections to the Paria, 
ment and State Legislature and 
a number of by-elections, Sum. 
mons were and are issued on 
them by the Courts of India and 
the Indian Police have all alon 
maintained law and order in the 
area. Rates and taxes have been 
paid by the citizens to public 
authorities. For the construc- 
tion of hospital in this area, the 
people of the area contributed 
Rs. 2,500 (deposited with the 
Government on January 12, 
1957). One post office and two 
police outposts are functioning 


here. There is one junior high 
school, and a number of Pri- 
mary schools in the Union. 


About Rs. 1,00,000 have been 
given to the people as loan and 
the Government has arranged 
for the settlement of a large 
number of refugees in the area. 
The Anchal Panchayat and the 
Gram Sabhas for which elec- 
tions took place last year, have 
been carrying on different deve- 
lopment programmes. 


PAKISTAN HAS NO CASE 
FOR BERUBARI. 


That Berubari Union consti- 
tutes an integral part of India 
was not disputed by fae 
At the time of Partition of t ; 
country in 1947, the Govem 
ment of India and Pakistan to 
possession of the area al 
to the two dominions under diy 
Radcliffe Award. Admitted? 
the area of No. 12 South Be to 
bari Union was made ove it 
the Government of India Gps 
has since been under eee 
rupted possession of the as in 
ernment of West Bengal oy 0 
integral part of the tert of the 
India. After the division ad- 
country on the basis of the datY 
cliffe Award, many BOW ia 
disputes arose perwer to the 
and Pakistan which le Ae 
appointment of an intema ina! 
tribunal, i.e. Bagge . i 
Pakistan never clain® io ye: 
territory and there was iyi {0 
ference regarding 


Berle es 
that Tribunal. ven 


{9 
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| Stturday, 


e Tribunal Award, which 
ention Berubari, there 


iq not m s 
ale no protest by Pakistan 
pgainst this Tribunal’s Award. 


mherefore, it is clear that Pakis- 
tan accepted the position that it 
had no case with regard to this 
ares PRAUDULENT MOVE 

It is really strange that after 
a lapse of about 11 years, tak- 
ing advantage of the faulty map 
of the Radcliffe Award and 
wrongly interpreting the Award 
and after creating an atmos- 
phere of terror and panic for 
the people living on the border 
areas of Assam and Bengal by 
constant firings, illegal raids, 
kidnappings, forcible removal of 
cattle and crops Pakistan put 
forward a fraudulent facade of 
peaceful settlement with India 
and with draudulent motive 
included the Union of Berubari 
and some other tracts as points 
of disputes. It may be possible 
that the Prime Minister was not 
posted with the real situation 
and on a misconception of facts 
and real situation of Berubari 
he came to such erroneous un- 
derstanding regarding the peo- 
ple of Berubari. It is quite clear 
from the agreement that the 
Prime Minister or their advisers 
did not go into the merit of the 
case, they took an attitude of 
“Give and take”, and in fact, 
Berubari was proposed to be 
divided half-and-half between 
India and Pakistan. This is how 
a part of the country, which þe- 
longs to India by all considera- 
lions is being gifted to Pakistan 
for which even Pakistan does 
not make out a case. 


WRONG INTERPRETATION 
OF RADCLIFFE AWARD 


‘There appears to be some 

PNS EenCe between the descrip- 
ion of Radcliffe Award and its 
map so far Berubari is con- 
aetna According to the des- 
ies in the Award Berubari 
average India beyond doubt, 

a ae the map the area seems 
of Bae been shown as a part 
Peon But it is clearly 
whe by Shri Radcliffe that 
erac ver there is divergence 
map een his description and his 
eE description should be 
Cliffe $ Again, under Rad- 
tween Ward, boundary line be 
a feast Bengal and West 

oats follows the Police Sta- 
absoluto ey line. There was 
Cliffe ay no reason for Rad- 
ciple follow a different prin- 
or Berubari and to cut off 
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. given to Pakistan, 


one Union (No. 12 South Beru- 
bari Union) of Jalpaiguri P.S. 
and give it to East Bengal. In 
accordance with the description 
of Radcliffe Award, Berubari 
Union was given to West Bengal 
at*the time of Partition without 
any protest against it by Pakis- 
tan, and since then it has re- 
mained an integral part of India. 
NATURE OF THE DEAL 
What is then the nature of the 
present deal? The transfer of 
Berubari should not be consi- 
dered as a settlement of any 
dispute concerning Radcliffe 
Award. Berubari is not, again, 
an enclave surrounded by the 
territory of Pakistan, and, as 
such, its transfer would not re- 
move any administrative diffi- 
culty on the part of the Gov- 
ernment on either side. It 
forms a compact part of India 
and is linked up with Jalpaiguri 
town and Haldibari in the dis- 
trict of Cooch Behar by motor- 
able road. It isnot an exchange 
of territories between India and 
Pakistan. For half of Beru- 
bari Union proposed to be 
India will 
not get an inch of land from 
Pakistan. It is not even a mere 
boundary adjustment, as put 
forward by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral before the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court rejected this 
contention and held that - the 
proposed transfer would be an 
alienation of Indian territory. 
MOST UNDEMOCRATIC 
MOVE 
The move for the transfer of 
Berubari has been most unde- 
mocratic. There has been 
strong protest by all sections of 
the people. The people of 
Berubari are unanimous in the 
opinion that they must not be 
thrown away to Pakistan. The 
members of the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly and 
Council have also expressed 
unanimous opinion against it. 
The Indian Constitution empha- 
sizes the sovereignty of the 
people of India. The Preamble 
clearly says that it is the peo- 
ple of India who have resolved 
to constitute India into a Sove- 
reign Democratic Republic. 
The people of the area now pro- 
posed to 
indeed a part of this Sovereign 
“People”. Mr. Justice Sinha of 
the Calcutta High Court observ- 
ed in this connection: “It seems 
to me unthinkable that the 
Constitution contemplates that 
a citizen should wake up one 
morning and find that he and all 
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that he possessed have been 


bodily handed over to a foreign 
power without his 
and consent (vide, Nirmal Bose 
vs. Union of India & Ors. deli- 
vered on 8.3.59) .” 


knowledge 


It would be clear from the 


above that the proposed trans- 
fer would be against all prin- | 
ciples of democracy and natural 
justice, and it has been agreed 
upon in a very wrong manner. 


A NATIONAL ISSUE 

The move for transfer of 
Berubari is dangerous in so far 
as it is related to the question 
of integrity of India. As our 
Constitution stands today, it has 
been made clear beyond doubt 
that India is indivisible and her 
integrity is unbreakable. But 
once this integrity is broken by 
amending the Constitution the 
passage would be made clear 
for cession of any part of Indian 
territory to any foreign State. 
Once the process of disintegra- 
tion starts, nobody knows 
where it will end. 
The question of Berubari 
should not be dubbed as a case 
of a particular State. It is a 
national issue, and the proposed 
transfer would involve the ces- 
‘sion of a territory which belongs 
to India. And so it endangers 


tie integrity of not only a par- 


ticular State, but that of whole 


COMPETENCE OF 
PARLIAMENT 

The proposed Constitution 
Amendment Bill is designed to 
give effect to such a thing for 
which this Parliament has nat 
been empowered by the electo- 
rate, ie, the people of the 
country. When the Constitution 
was framed a provision was” 
made for inclusion of new terri- 
tory to India, but there was no 
provision for cession of Indian 
territory. In fact, alienation of 
territory was not contemplated 
at all. The transfer of an 
Indian territory to a foreign 
State was not made an issue by 
the ruling Party during the last 
general election. As the pro- 
posed transfer would affect the 
very integrity of India and it 
would be against the interest of 
the people, the members of the 
Parliament cannot deal with it - 


without referring the whole 


matter to the electorate. When 
‘the third general election of the — 
country is going to take place 
very soon, let the question of 
transfer of an Indian territory 
like Berubari to Pakistan be 
made an issue in the election. 
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Synthesis 


By ARLO TATUM, 


o Secretary, War Resisters’ International r 


The Tenth Triennial Conference of War Resisters’ 
International will be held at Gandhigram (in the 
Madurai District of Madras) this December 21-27th. 
Shri Jayaprakash Narayan will inaugurate the Confer- 
ence which will be attended by delegates from nearly 


30 countries.—Editor. 


N one sense the forthcoming 
Tenth Triennial Conference 
of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national is doomed to be a 
failure. It is also true that this 
most important meeting in the 
annals of modern pacifism has 
already been a success to some 
extent. ie 
Failure is the handmaiden of 
those who aim too high. The 
“W. R. I”, like the Sarvodaya 
Movement, aims at creating a 
peaceful society from which 
war has been eliminated. Small, 
even valuable successes do 
come to the peacemakers of the 
world, but their objective seems 
beyond the reach of un- 
educated, mis-educated 20th 
century man. 


Kgy Partial success can also be 
= Claimed, for the advance impact 

ta of the Conference has been con- 
siderable, both in India and 
= abroad. This is the first time a 
W. R. I. Secretary has travelled 
in India; it is the first W. R. I. 
Conference to be held outside 
Europe. The Sarvodaya Move- 
= ment and the world pacifist 
movement are “discovering” 
each other in practical physical 
_ terms for the first time. Sri G. 
__ Ramachandran, Secretary of the 
_ Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, is serv- 
ing as Chairman of the India 
Conference Committee, Only the 
ee maugural meeting on the after- 
= noon of the 21st December is 
open to the public. Jayaprakash 
Narayan will be the principal 
eaker. The 300 delegates from 
untries will seek to take 
actical steps to strengthen the 

i endent world peace move- 


opportunity to draw together 
India’s Sarvodaya Movement 
and the pacifist movement, 
which is predominantly Western 
in its origin and its approach to 
the problem of war. Both have 
strong points and both have 
weakness. A synthesis, I 
believe, would give us the 
dynamic, revolutionary move- 
ment so desperately needed in 
this age of nuclear insanity. 


A common basis _ exists. 
Members of both movements 
believe that violence cannot be-» ` 
get a peaceful society. In other 
words, we believe non-violence : 
is not just an ideal, but is prac-% 
tical. Secondly, all believe that: , 
the, individual must accept a 
personal responsibility for the 
violent reltaionships, institu- 
tions, and practices in present- 
day society. The French paci- 
fist seeking to achieve an in- 
dependent Algeria, the Ameri- 
can pacifist struggling to end 
racial segregation, the British 
pacifist using satyagraha tech- 
niques to change his Govern- 
ment’s “Me too” nuclear defence 
policy, and the Sarvodaya 
worker distributing Bhoodan 
land are all, to the best of their 
ability, seeking to discharge this 
personal responsibility. All but 
the Sarvodaya worker do so in 
the consciousness that they are 
a part of a world-wide move- 
ment, and draw strength from 
that fact. 


Apart from self-education, it 
may well be that the main 
value of my own travelling 
about India these past months 
has been to 
home to Sarvodaya workers. 
They knew the W. R. I. existed, - 
of course, : 


seemed sufficiently real to be 


f Sarvodaya movement needs to 


2 _ Saturday, Dec 


leader is Danilo Doci 
Italian; he has never eyen ae 
India, but he is expected to the 
W.R.I. Conference in December 
Sprung from the 
national independence Moye. 
ment gives the Sarvodaya 
movement numerous advan. 
tages. But one of the dis~- 
advantages is its tendency to 
remain national, even though 
Vinoba Bhave thinks in world 
terms. 


Having 


It would be sheer deception 
however, were I to give the im- 
pression that every pacifist is a 
constructive worker in his own 
community. Far from it. Less 
than half the world’s pacifists 
are real peace-makers. It js 
here that we want the full im- 
pact of seeking a synthesis con- 
tinued and influence of the 
Sarvodaya movement to be felt, 
for its strength lies in its con- 
crete efforts to build the peace- 
ful society. 


Pacifists are greats at protest- 
ing. Protest has an important 
and necessary part to play. The 


learn this; many pacifists need 
to learn that protest is nota | 
complete programme. The basic | 
precepts of Sarvodaya con- i 
structive work must þe accepted 
into pacifism. 


The strength of the W. R. L 
lies in individual satyagraha 
against military training and 
service. If human life is sacred, 
it is no less sacred on one side 
or the other of an artificial 
national boundary. There are no 
“chosen people”. Hitler and 
Stalin both were vegetarians, 
both wanted a peaceful society 
on their own terms; both were 
prepared to take human te 
Take pacifism out of ane 
and you have himsa. This be 
the basic precept which must : 
incorporated into the Sarvo ae 
movement if it is to move | A 
wards its objective. Othe ies 
why be astonished when GT in 
Dan villagers participate 
language riots? 


e 
There are other areas a 
the two Movements © 
strengthen each other : m 
cessive sense of urgency aa 
West, the excessive sea 
time in India, for examP nt 
have no doubt that impois 
points have been omi 


of 
J 


tte! GRO 


I 
well as minor ones. But g 
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| Shanti-Sena Camp In 
le 
; 4 
. Uttarakh 
E Uttarakhan 
e 
| 
a i By SURESH RAM 
— A Shanti-Sena Camp, lasting for a week, of Sarvodaya 
h workers from the hilly northern districts of Uttar Pradesh 
a was recently held at Gauchar in Uttarakhand. The object 
was to discuss the present situation and chalk out the 
n, future course of action. In the article, the author throws 
F light on the main features of this camp-meeting. 
m —Editor 
Ss 
ts HE Shanti-Sena Camp which transformation of the current 
8 was the first of its kind structure through voluntary 
te in Uttarakhand provided an efforts. Hence its stress on 
W opportunity to Sarvodaya Gram-Dan and Gram-Swaraj so 
i workers of that region to ex- that our villages may prosper 
9 change notes on the work done, and become self-reliant. But 
l examine the present situation this can materialise only when 
J and formulate their programme people take their own initiative 
of action. and carry out their respon- 
t- sibilities of their own accord— 
nt The Camp was held from 21st 2 task which Shanti-Sena has 
he to 27th November last with 38 to help fulfil by dint of silent 
to workers (29 men and 9 women) and selfless service. Thus an 
ad participating. The main subjects Uttarakhand, wherein our seers 
a f of discussion were: Principles and sages discovered the law 
je | of Sarvodaya and its spi- and science of individual non- 
1- ritual basis, growth of violence, can be built up the 
ad Sarvodaya movement and its power of collective non-violence 
technique, role of politics, con- and peaceful strength. The 
structive-work organisations, people also realise that tradi- 
I. Gram-Swaraj and Gram-Dan, - tional methods of defence and 
a aims and objects of Shanti-Sena Warfare are out of date in the 
id and the lines of future work in modern scientific world and 
d, Uttarakhand. that only non-violent approach 
Je and technique can solve the 
al It was clear from the talks Various. problems and meet all 
10 and discussions that Sarvodaya’s 88ression. 
id IS hot a mere mechanical pro- PROBLEMS AND 
s; gramme of land distribution but DIFFICULTIES 
ty One for creating broad outlook y p 
re and sympathetic approach, for Workers narrated their ex- 
e, Senerating self-reliance and periences in the night sittings of 
i building up peoples’ strength the Camp and spoke about their 
£ and, above all, for spiritual re- difficulties. Most inspiring were 
Je Orientation of life. In other those from the lady workers 
fe Words, it stands for socio- trained by Sm. Sarla Behn, the 
J3 conomic as well as moral- renowned English disciple of 
e, čum-spiritual revolution. Again, Gandhiji, working in this hilly 
i revolution consists not in mere region for the last twenty years. 
n replacement of masters butin What they described convinced 
Change of values and setting up all that if the workers were 
e a norms and sanctions which, sincere and devoted, they would 
d illustrated by the rapid have nothing to fear and the 
p Sowth of science, can be village people would gladly 
e io omplished only by non- help and maintain them. But 
if Whee and persuasive methods. the people were hard _task- 
I ile law or arms could change masters and had a very vigilant 


e 
Sal shape or forms, they 


Withi not alter the real core 
aie The Sarvodaya move- 
interne css. to bring- about 

nal unity and complete 
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eye. Also their interest and 
faith in Sarvodaya ideology were 
on the increase and they would 
be willing partners in building 


dup New India provided the 
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workers identified themselves 
with them. 


The evening visit to the ad- 
Joining village was a great eye- 
opener. The condition of local 
crafts and cottage industries is 
worsening day by day. Thanks 
to new roads, machine-made 
goods from the plains below are 
fast dumping the hill markets 
and harming village industries 
beyond repair. Though the 
Government is spending plenty 
of money, yet it does not reach 
the needy poor and is absorbed 
by the resourceful and vocal 
sections. Also, there is un- 
touchability and all workers of 
handicrafts, even tailors and 
carpenters, are looked down 
upon as untouchables. 


Most pathetic is the plight of 
women. They command no 
respect and are sometimes even 
sold as a marketable com- 
modity! Education is scarce and 
those who are educated do not 
want to work. 


PLAN OF WORK 


On 27th November, the last Ñ 
day of the Camp, a resume of 
the discussions was given by 
Shri Sunderlal Bahuguna, an 
esteemed worker of Uttara- 
khand. He also emphasised the 
paramount need of doing Jome- 
thing to provide economic relief 
to the people. What was very 
regrettable was that people’s 
initiative and spirit of adven- 
ture were dying out. Reliance 
on authority tended to produce 
more helplessness and to de- 
crease their self-confidence. It 
was felt that an organisation be 
set up to spread and carry on 
Khadi and Gramudyog work 
in the area. On’ behalf of the 
Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission, Shri Dhwaja 
Prasad Sahu promised to give 
whatever help was possible. 
Shri Kapil Deo Pande of 
Gandhi Ashram indicated that 
the Ashram had two centres in 
the area and was going to ex- 
pand its activities. Shri Raja — 
Ram Sharma of Gandhi Ashram 
promised to take steps to estab- 
lish a Khadi-Gramudyog Vid- 
yalaya to train workers and 
artisans. ; 


The Camp is an unprecedent- 
ed event in the history of 
Uttarakhand. It is too early to 


enumerate its ultimate con- 
sequences. But the useful- 
ness of such a camp at 
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Munda Song And Dance 


By P. C. ROY CHOUDHURY 


the present juncture can 
hardly be overemphasised. 
While inaugurating the Camp, 
Swami Krishna Swarup aptly 
observed: “A serious crisis 
faces our country today and 
aggression has been actually 
committed on the northern bor- 
der. The situation requires cool 
thinking and dispassionate 
action. Also we must know 
that no foreign power or powers 
can do any harm to us. The 
real enemy lies within,—awful 
poverty, growing disparities, 
mutual dissensions and ill-will, 
and linguism, casteism and un- 
touchability. We can have 
neither peace in the country nor 
attain any progress so long as 
our impoverished masses con- 
tinue to be crushed by those at 
the top. Two Five-Year Plans 
have failed to stop this process 
and lift the burden off. Through 
Shanti-Sena, Vinobaji wants 
the young citizens of India to 
embrace the lowly poor, take to 
the path of compassion, remove 
all inequalities and make every 
village self-reliant and self- 
protected.” 


The immediate result of 
the camp-meeting is that 
it has inspired the Sarvo- 
daya workers of this hilly 
region with a new vision 
and jt has deepened their faith 
in the cause. Some of them got 
themselves enrolled as Shanti- 
Sainiks and expressed their re- 
solve to -devote their entire 
energies to the mission. A seed 
has been sown in Uttarakhand, 
it will germinate in time to 
come. f 


FOR 15 


HE high culture of the 
Mundas who are largely to 

be found in different thanas of 
Ranchi district and elsewhere in 
Chotanagpur was mostly due to 
their conservatism, antipathy to 
the alien and their strange 
tribal organisation which helped 
them to maintain a separate 
integrity for centuries till the 
Britishers came in. Strangely 
enough, the impact of Hinduism 
with whom the Mundas had 
lived in close contact for thou- 
sands of years was gradual and 
insidious but not very deep. 
The Mundas never lost their 
identity as a race although sur- 
rounded by the overwhelming 
majority of the Hindus. 
Muhammedans who had the 
upper hand of the tract for 
several centuries from after the 
13th century A.D. had left very 
little impress upon the war- 
loving and sturdy Mundas. But 
the impact of the British 
Government which brought in 
its train roads and vehicles, the 
Hindu landlords, banias and 
speculators, money-lenders, 
traders and contractors intro- 
duced the process of disintegra- 
tion of the Mundas and their 
country. The early missionaries 
and particularly the Lutherans 
who were the pioneers among 
the Christian Missions in 
Chotanagpur thought they had 
to civilise a wild and barbarous 


YEARS 
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race. But in the 
few decades the issi X 
realised that they can A 
the Munda culture, tradition a 
institutions if they haven 
spread the gospel and fe 
made a quick adjustmen. 
Shorn of such ideas Ror us 
Catholicism made ag share 
head-way. But economic A 
ploitation that started has e 
tinued in spite of the sporadic 
outbursts of the Mundas in 
1836, followed later by 1851 
movement, the great Sardar 
Larai, Birsa rising of 1895-1909 
till the Government decided to 
have a complete survey of the 
Munda country and finally 
decided the rights of the people, 
The Bhuinhari settlement of 
1875-1880 was successful only to 
a very small extent. The latest 
phase is the political move of 
having a Jharkhand, tribal 
areas with Ranchi as the cen- 
tral belt. 


Course o 


AKBRAS 


But, somehow, due to the in- 
nate conservatism and the tribal 
organisation, the Mundas were 
able so long to retain the essen- 
tial characteristics of their 
songs, poetry and dance. 
Through the centuries that have 
rolled by the hills, valleys and 
forests of Chotanagpur, the 
sturdy dark-skinned Mundas 
had retained their Akhras 
which form a very essential 
feature of Munda villages. The 
Akhra is a great institution for 
a pastoral tribal like the 
Mundas. Throughout the uy 
the children and the oe 
generation are busy raw 
cattle or doing field wors. 
women are kept equally 
due to their multifarious hey 
hold work and also becausé 
have to share the toils 0 they 
in the field. The Coi ii 
can gather and do so on 
is after the day’s hard Woighra 
the dancing ground Or M 
Essentially, a comm oa 
minded race, the Akhras i the 
great means for keeping or t? 
community-mindedness Ak ras 
Mundas. à 
that they have all thel 
and dances. i 


: th 
It is a great mistake to the 


that the Akhras have iq 
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e 
S the Mundas. The very 


e of the Akhra is signi- 
Ant. It must be in an open 
ane easily accessible to all and 
P here the elders can easily 
ee a watchful eye on the 
younger people. The dancers 


have to retire sometime before 
The nature of the 
they dance and 
the words of the songs do not 
have any Joose words or in- 
decent allusion. The music that 
accompanies the song does not 
excite’ sensuousness. On occa- 
sions there have been some 
lapses on the dancing floor or 
elsewhere but immediately the 
elders order the breaking up of 


the gathering and on the 
morrow there would be 
Panchayat to judge the 
offender. 

It is unfortunate that today 
the Akhras which have been 


maintained throughout the cen- 
turies stand to disintegrate 
themselves owing to the impact 
of industrialisation and quick 
urbanisation that is going .on 
throughout Ranchi district. The 
youths are more attracted to 
the giant industrial concerns 
which are cropping up in 
different parts of the district 
and in Chotanagpur and even 
the coy village damsels are 
rushing to work in the con- 
struction zones and earn good 
wages. The Akhras are lying 
deserted in quite a large num- 
ber of villages. These neglected 
Akhras in the Munda villages 
do not portend the good of the 
great Munda country. The 
community-mindedness that 
was encouraged on the dancing 
ground, the great spirit of 
fellowship that was encouraged 
y the Akhras and lastly the 
Songs and dances that used to 
pace place may, in another 
eels of decades, become a 
ae ter for research. The great 
Son tibution of the Akhras, the 
aa and dances of the Mundas 
With e flow of Munda culture 
donn al its dignity stands at the 
review a great crisis and a short 
and w a what Munda dance 
out of Bienen may not be 


TYPES OF SONGS AND 
DANCES 


Bo Complete account of the 
of songs and dances of the 


- eS will fill Th 
ori pages. e 
Eal Mundari types are 
are known as Jadur, 


a : 
Ie, Japi and Raca. The types 
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Karam or Lasua, Lekaram or 
Leko, Demkac, Arandi, duning 
and Bhajan. There are sub- 
types in Mage, Jadur, Raca, 
Karam and Lekaram. 


The essential characteristic 
of the Munda songs is that they 
are practically all dance-songs 
and they are meant for 
different seasons. To a tribal 
and pastoral people the seasons 
are much bigger factors in their 
economy than what they are to 
us, urbanised folks. The delay 
of the rains, the bursting of the 
clouds and the rainy season, the 
gathering of the crops, the 
interlude between gathering of 
the crops and the next sowing 
—they mean the life of the 
Mundas. Is it any wonder that 
their music, poetry and dance 
should take the cue from the 
seasons and will vary? The 
melody is simple and it would 
be preposterous to look for 
merits in the musical art in 
anything like the songs attri- 
buted to that term in modern 
times. But there is one great 
attribute and that is most of the 
songs could be set to tune for 
dance. It is this poetry, music 
and dance that have added the 
brightness and cheer to the life 
of the Mundas. Essentially the 
song, poetry and dance have 
remained at the level of the 
people and for the people, and 
so are within the reach of 
everyone. It is difficult for a 
non-Munda to realise what the 
songs and dance are to the 
Mundas. 


The Jadur songs begin at the 
Sorai feast in October and will 
last till the Phagun feast in 
February and so on. The Japi 
is essentially a hunting dance 
and song and so is Raca. Raca 
is often played in the courtyard 
or in the Akhra and takes the 
mind to the jungles and stalk- 
ing of the wild animals. Bhajan 
songs are the latest adaptation 
by the Mundas. These songs 
were composed and introduced 
by the German Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission of Ranchi. 
The greater number of Bhajan 
songs are in the Mundari tongue 
and there is hardly any subject 
about which Bhajan songs have 
not been composed. Even 
Bhajan songs are now sung to 
the accompaniment of dance by 


Christians as well as by the 
non-Christians. 
It could be claimed for the 


Munda songs that their descrip- 
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ception is often highly poetical. 
There is-a clear undertone for 
keeping intact the moorings of 
society and if possible to en- 
courage all that is good for the 
simple race. The social and 
moral customs of the race con- 
tributed much to Munda culture 
and the songs have a human 
value and want to keep up the 
customs. The songs reflect the 
Munda mind and would often 
expose to ridicule and sarcasm 
the unbecoming practices. 
Sometimes the conclusion of the 
song shows how individuals feel 
when some racial custom espe- 
cially in marriage decisions, 
runs counter to the individual 
inclination. Some songs direct- 
ly inculcate the philosophy of 
resignation rather than viola- 
tion of the conventions. Such 
songs are meant to keep up the 
tone of family life and the com- 
pactness of the community. But 
the most valuable part of the 
songs is the rigorous exclusion 
from them of every indelicate 
allusion. It can readily be 
claimed that so long as a race 
has the wisdom and the courage 
to exclude such slant from their 
public amusement, it need not 
bother much about worded 
rules for the safeguard of its 
racial morality. 


UNLETTERED BARDS . 


The height of culture of the 
Mundas as reflected in these 
songs and dances will be ap- 
preciated when we remember 
the poor incidence of education 
among them. They are, as a 
class, illiterate and the inci- 
dence of literacy, not to speak 
of education, is very low. They 
have no written script. The 
Christian Missionaries had in- 
troduced Roman character for 
Mundari script. Recently Nagri 
character is being used. As a 
matter of fact, both the charac- 
ters would do quite well. 


It is an unlettered race that 
have composed and maintained 
their songs and dances through 
the ravage of centuries. It is 
also well-known that occasion- 
ally ordinary village folks com- 
pose songs impromptu. From 
generation to generation, thro- 
ugh the village elders the songs 
have continued. True, 
thousands have disappeared on 


the crest of the waves of time. — 


But whatever do exist even now 
and recently there have been 


some compilations of them, are 
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adequate to show the 
heritage. 
THE PROBLEM 
It is this great prop of Munda 
society and culture that is in 
danger of being swept away by 
the march of what we would 
call industrial civilisation. The 
communal system in most of the 
Munda villages has almost been 
destroyed today and the heart 
of the. Munda country has been 
opened up by modernism and 
an insidious programme of 
detribalising the Mundas has 
somewhat been in the wake of 
the last phase of the British 
Rule. The rapid post-indepen- 
dence  industrialisation has 
again posed a very big problem. 
The Akhras do not collect that 
gathering of the community 
where the parents and grand 
parents would sit around with 
their long chuntas (smoke) in 
their mouth and listen to the 
songs and dance of the younger 
generation. The children are no 
. longer there learning on the 
dancing ground the words of 
the songs, melody and the steps 
of the various dances. The 
problem is there for the admi- 
nistrator and the social worker 
and there has got to be a syn- 


great 


thesis if we do not want the 
great Munda culture to be 
wiped out. 


Darkene, Grows 
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President’s Constitutional 


Powers 
Dr. Prasad’s Plea For Study 


And Investigation 


The following speech was made by the President, De 
Rajendra Prasad, while laying the foundation-stone of the 
building of the Indian Law Institute in New Delhi on 28ih 
November, 1960. Reference to this 


editorial columns last week.—Editor, 


ST nearly three years ago 

I had the pleasure and the 
privilege to formally inaugurate 
the academic work of the Indian 
Law Institute and today I am 
here to lay the foundation-stone 
of the building in which the 
Institute will be housed. The 
President of the Institute who is 
no other than the Chief Justice 
of India has explained to us the 
progress that the Institute has 
made and the work that it has 
accomplished within this period. 
We are all much pleased and 
interested to know the success 
so far attained and we look for- 
ward to further and greater 
success and achievement in the 
future. It is a matter of con- 
gratulation that the Institute 
has been able to enlist the co- 
operation of many lawyers whe- 
ther practitioners, judges or 
jurists in its work and that en- 
courages the hope that its fu- 
ture will be as fruitful as the 
past has been. I need hardly 
express on your behalf as well 
as mine the gratefulness of the 
Institute to the Government for 
the piece of land it has allotted 
and the grant of 5 lakhs of 
rupees which it has made for 
the building of the Institute. It 
is indicative of the measure of 
the interest the Government 
takes in the Institute and its 
activities and the Institute may 
well count on such support as it 


may need from the Government 
in the future. 


_It is essential that an Institute 
like the Indian Law Institute 
should have a house of its own. 
It was undoubtedly comfortably 
located in rooms generously 
allotted by the Supreme Court 
for the puropse but the need for 
independent premises of its 
own was always felt and it is 
only in the fitness of things that 
that need should be fulfilled and 
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speech was made in our 


a suitable house well-furnisheg 
and well-equipped with a 
library and other things neces- 
sary for such an Institute be 
provided, 


This is perhaps the third oc. 
casion when I have. been given 
the privilege of addressing the 
Institute. As you have permit- 
ted me on previous occasions to 
speak on some matter or other 
connected with your activities, 
I may take the liberty of put- 
ting forward a suggestion for 
study and investigation by the 
Institute. Í 


paratively new constitution. It 
is based largely on the model of 
the British Constitution. As | 
such it has a history if not an 

ancestry which may well g | 
back to centuries. It is being 


Our Constitution is a com- | 
j 


worked, I venture to presume 
successfully and to the Sati 
tion of all concerned altholt 
within the short period of : 
years it has had to uneren a 
less than 7 amendments. | a 
have stated, the Const ae 
very largely founde 

British Constitution. There 5 
certain differences which utu- 
obvious. The British Cor Sa 
tion is a unitary constitutio ‘if 
which the Parliament 1 tho- 
preme, having no omon legis- 
rity sharing its power y be 
lation except such as. ition js 
delegated. Our Constitui pio 
a federal constitution ie the 
the powers and function e State 
Union Parliament anc, fined 
Legislatures are clear I er of 
and the one has no PO” the 


n 
right to encroach ail i 
rights and powers Xa è He 
the other. The Ke itu? 


State in the British Č > crow i 
is a Monarch and 
descends according t9 
of heredity. In indi d 
of the State is an elec 
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gent who holds office for a term 
and can be removed for mis- 
conduct in accordance with the 
rocedure laid down in the 
Constitution. it is generally 
pelieved that like the Sovereign 
of Great Britain the President 
of India is also a constitutional 
head and has to act according 
to the advice of his Council of 
Ministers. The executive power 
of the Union is vested in the 
President and shall be exercis- 
ed by him either directly or 
through officers subordinate to 
him in accordance with the 
Constitution. The Supreme 
Command of the Defence forces 
of the Union is also vested in 
him and the exercise thereof 
shall be regulated by law. There 
are in the Articles of the Cons- 
titution many provisions which 
lay down specific duties and 
functions of the President. The 
question which I should like to 
be studied and investigated is 
the extent to which and the 
matters in respect of which, if 
any, the powers and functions 
of the President differ from 
those of the Sovereign of Great 
Britain. Further it may also 
be considered if the procedure 
by which the President is elect- 
ed and-is liable to be removed 
or impeached introduces any 
difference, constitutionally 
Speaking, between the President 
and the British Monarch. Ge- 
nerally what are the points in 
respect of which the powers and 
functions of the two are the 
Same and what are the points if 
any and the extent to which 
they differ? In this connection 
it may be pointed out that there 
if No provision in the Constitu- 
ee which in so many words 
an down that the President 
a be bound to act in accord- 
ce with the advice of his 
oe of Ministers. The rela- 
is aan the President and 
aa Inisters is laid down in 
Ere 74 and 75. Article 74 
Commarea that there shall be a 
nae Men Ministers with the 
aid ana Inister at the head to 
ihe a advise the President in 
The i use of his functions. 
Peston whether any, and 
Kast advice was tendered 
shal] mao tS to the President 
Court. A e inquired into in any 
the Prin acle 75 lays down that 
Pointed E Minister shall be ap- 
the orp. v, the President and 
Pointe = Ministers shall be ap- 
adyi Y the President on the 
Th the Prime Minister. 
Ts shall hold office 


If so 


ce of 
S Ministe 
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during the pleasure of the Pre- 
sident and the Council of Mi- 
nisters shall be collectively res- 
ponsible to the House of the 
People. Other provisions may 
be said to be subsidiary or an- 
cillary to these provisions. The 
question which has to be inves- 
tigated is how far these and 
other provisions go towards 
making the functions and pow- 
ers of the President identical 
with those of the Monarch of 
Great Britain. 


In this connection a wider 
question of much import is how 
far we are entitled to invoke 
and incorporate into our written 
Constitution by interpretation 
the conventions of the British 
Constitution which is an un- 
written constitution. Al this 
will necessarily involve a con- 
sideration of the question how 
far the words and expressions 
used in our Constitution shall 
be treated as words and expres- 
sions of art which have a mean- 
ing attached to them which is 


fixed and which is not neces- 
sarily the literal meaning of 
those expressions. This is ne- 


cessary in view of the fact that 
our conditions and problems 
are not on par with the British 
and it may not be desirable to 
treat ourselves as strictly bound 
by the interpretations which 
have been given from time to 
time to expressions in England. 
We have got used to relying on 
precedents of England to such 
an extent that it seems almost 
sacrilegious to have a different 
interpretation even if our con- 
ditions and circumstances might 
seem to require a different in- 
terpretation. I do not think it 
is necessary for me to formulate 
the problem precisely or in de- 
finite terms. I hope I have 
given an indication of the ques- 
tions which I have in my mind 
and I leave it to the Institute 
to define more precisely the 
scope of the investigation so 
that more or less precise an- 
swers may be formulated. I 
may add that in making this 
suggestion I do not „have any 
particular question in view 
much less any incident. 
forward this. subject purely as a 
subject of study and investiga- 
tion in a scientific manner so 


-that we may know eaxctly what 


the scope of the “powers — and 
functions of the President is. 


I can only hope that I have 
not transgressed on your pati- 
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. Letter To The 
Editor 


Sir, — Scorpio’s article 
‘Democracy without consent’ 
in the issue of VIGIL dated 
26.11.60. 


The view that West Bengal 
may not be in a hurry to invite 
another Moslem League Govt. 
and instal it in Calcutta on the 
ground of a Moslem majority in 
Bengal, may not be correct in 
view of the fact that the future 
United and Greater Bengal of 
our dream cannot be counter- 
minous with the old undivided 
Bengal of 1946 in which the 
Moslem majority was by only 
4.3 p.c. (Census of 1941). Dur- 
ing the Budget debates in 
March, 1941 in the Indian 
Legislative Assembly, allega- 
tions were made by many mem- 
bers that the Census operation 
had been vitiated by communal 
overzealousness of the citizens 
and of enumerators. Of course, 
Mr. Yeatts, the Census Com- 
missioner, tried to defend his 
staff against criticism of par- 
tiality, but it was generally 
known at the time that the 
figures in particular areas were 
fictitious and inflated. The in- 
crease in population by 20.3 p.c. 
in-Bengal and by 20.5 p.c. in the 
Punjab during the decade— 
1931-41, as shown in the Census 
report, is fantastical and not 
worthy of acceptance (cf. the 
figures of increase at 11, 12 or 
13 p.c. in other provinces). The 
added areas from Bihar, the 
merger of Cooch Bihar and 
the possible inclusion of Tripu- 
ra, Cachar, East Sylhet and the 
formation of a Greater Bengal 
thereby, will show a different 
picture altogether and Scorpio’s 
apprehensions may not turn out 
to be true.—S. N. Dasgupta, 24- 
Parganas. 


ence or exceeded the limits of 
my function here this afternoon 
to which you have so kindly — 


oe 


invited me. I need hardly as- 
sure you that I value my con 
tacts with you and I am deep] 
conscious of the honour yoi 
“have done me. Se 


n, Haric 
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Recognise The Fact Of 
History | 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.. 


Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


feel impelled to write 

about Algeria. A word 
first, however, about the 
crisis in Central Africa 
Joshua Nkomo has been 
elected President of the 
National Democratic Party 
in Southern Rhodesia, 
which means in all proba- 
bility that he will be Prime 
Minister of his country 
whilst we are still in the 
60s. 


Joshua has been an exile 
in Britain. He happened to 
be in Cairo when the Afri- 
can National Congress, of 
which he was Vice-Presi- 
dent, was suppressed. His 
fellow-leaders were arrest- 
ed. He hesitated. 


Should he return and 
face imprisonment with his 
comrades? His emotion was 
to do that. Or should he 
proceed to London, as he 
had intended, to intensity 
pressure on the British 
Government? 


Three days after the arrests 
I received an air-mailed ex- 
press envelope. It contain- 
ed a pencilled letter writ- 
ten on toilet paper smug- 
gled from the prison. It 
was from Joshua’s collea- 
gues asking me to urge him 
fo earry on the agitation in 
Britain. I cabled the mes- 
He~ 
came to London. 


He has done a splendid 


_ job here. He is an impres 


sively towering figure and 
: speaks in a way which 
r conviction. He is 


genial and has an engaging 
sense of humour, which 
even intrigues Fmpire 
T.ovalist interrupters. 


But his great quality is 
the breadth of his huma- 
nity. Among all the nre- 
sent tyrannies in Southern 
Rhodesia he is pleading for 


co-operation with Euro 
peans. 
These tyrannies have 


aroused hopeful European 
opposition from the Chur- 
ches, the University staff, 
the Bar, and finally from 
the Chief Justice who has 
resigned his office and de- 
clared that the Prime Minis- 
ter, Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
and his Government “must 
go.” Joshua will return to 
Southern Rhodesia in crisis. 


Will he be arrested? His 
colleagues are still in pri- 
son for an “offence” of 
which he too was guilty—- 
the offenće of being an offi- 
cer of a “subversive organi- 
sation”. But Sir Edgar 
Whitehead will think twice 
before arresting Joshua. He 
would have to do it in the 
presence of the tens of 
thousands of Africans who 
will go to the airport to 
welcome their rhosen 
leader. 


Sir Edgar would be wiser 
in the present temper of 
Southern Rhodesia to mark 
Joshua’s return by liberat- 
ing his colleagues. 


But it is about Algeria, 
not Central Africa, that I 
intended to write. I want 
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to do so because Algeri, - 
oO ST jn 

at this moment a more A 

mediate crisis even than 


Central Africa. 


Unless steps are 
taken to bring about p 
Algeria may flare int 
all-North African war 
even into a world war. 


Now | 
ace, 
10) an 

and 


It is said that President 
de Gaulle is going to pro- 
pose an Algerian plan fo 
early election of a Parlia- 
ment which can become in- 
dependent whilst retaining 
association with France, 
Alternatively he may pro- 
pose a plebiscite. 


Neither of these plans 
can succeed unless they are 
applied in agreement with 
the Algerian Provisional 
Government. 


That Government is re- 
cognised by many of the 
independent States of 
Africa, all the Arab States, 
some Asian States, and the 
Communist States. It has | 
the allegiance of the great 


majority of the Algerian 
people. It cannot be ig 
nored. 


The Algerian leaders have 
made it clear that they will 
co-operate on two con IE 
tions. First, that the terms 
of reference of any pee 
cite shall be agreed ee 
them. Second, that there 
shall be impartial sup% 
vision. ; 

In the event of an electis 
these principles would P 
agreement about Vii 
qualifications, freedom ign 
candidatures and campai 
ing, and impartial su ihe 
sion of the balloting 4” 
counting of the votes wi 


Such conditions A 
surely be acceptable 
reasonable peony 

I understan i 
de Gaulle’s difficulties 
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french extremists in Al- 


ceria. He has to face their 
opposition, and the opposi- 
tion of their influential sup- 
orters in France He has 
to face the opposition of the 
officer class in the army. 


But the President must 
also be conscious of the 
rising demand for peace 
among the French people, a 
demand which grows every 
week. He has shown that 
he is prepared to go a good 
way in challenging the die- 
hard attitude of the reac- 
tionaries. Cannot he go the 
rest of the way and accept 


now the reality, to which 
France must eventually 
come, that an Algerian 


peace is impossible unless 
negotiations on a basis of 
equality take place with the 


recognised leaders of the 
Algerian people? 
The leaders of the new 


African States which have 
been liberated from the 
French Empire have recent- 
ly met in conference on the 
Algerian issue. They have 


been communicating with 
the President. Would it 
not be possible to make 


them a bridge between the 
President and the Algerian 
Provisional Government? 


Could they not prepare 
the- way for negotiations? 
Could they not contribute 


to the large personnel which 
Would be required to super- 


Vise an election or a plebis- 
Cite? 


a It is possible that Presi- 
ent de Gaulle may havé 


Sa 
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something ofthis kind in 
mind. If so, let him he 
unqualified in his accept.” 
ance. The time has gone by 
when half measures will be, 
any good. 


of the antagonisms of the old 
world. 

There are uncertainties. 
America and Britain will hesi- 
tate before taking action for 
France which they must know 
will antagonise all Africa, and 


- which would weight Africa to- 


The prospect of a conti- . 
nued war is frightening. 
China is to send military 
personnel, trained in her 
own successful war against 
Japan and Chiang Kai- 
shek, and military equip- 
ment. Soviet Russia pro- 
mises similar assistance. 


Tunisia and Morocco, 
which have bravely demons- 
trated their solidarity with 
Algeria, will now face the 


issue of more active sup- 
port. 
These developments will 


throw the Algerian war on 
to the international stage 
with a challenge that can- 
not be avoided. 


I don’t want Algeria to 
become a party to the Cold 
War. I don’t want any part of 
Africa to become involved in 
the disastrous Power struggle 
between West and East. I want 
to see Africa as an independent 
instrument for Peace. 


Chinese and Russian aid will 
inevitably involve Algeria in 
repercussions from the wider 
conflict. One cannot blame 
Algeria for accepting that aid. 
The French forces in Algeria 
have been released from her 
contribution to N.A.T.O. There 
is evidence that some of the 
French military equipment in 
Algeria, including bomber 
planes, have been of American 
origin. 

One cannot blame; neverthe- 
less, one deplores the descent 
upon the new world of Africa 
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wards the Communist Powers. 
They will probably take refuge 
behind the United Nations. 
President de Gaulle would re- 
sent U.N. intervention, but he 
would have to go it alone if he 
resisted. This may lead to yet 


_another Mission of Conciliation 


and, indeed, to a settlement. 


Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria will 
inevitably draw together. A 
Federation of South Africa 
would be an influential new 
Power. Its relationship to 
France will depend entirely 
upon how the President and the 
people react to this irresistible 
emergence of all the Mediterra- 
nean Arab peoples to indepen- 
dence and to the place in the 
community of nations which 
they deserve. 


My plea to France and its 
President would be to recognise 
the fact of history. 


The President has gone far to 
act with History in other parts 
of Africa. He can only bring 
his France to disaster if he 
attempt to resist History in 
Algeria. He will bring it 
honour if he makes France a 
Co-operator of History. 


eee 
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not pretend that I can visualise 
a synthesis of Gandhian and 
Western pacifist thought; I do 
say that the need for it can be 
clearly seen. 

Indian public opinion watches 
and worries as the Cold War 
leaders precipitate one crisis 
after another. Perhaps it will 
be cheered to think of our 
Gandhigram gathering of per- 
sons whose dedication to peace 
is more than verbal and will 
(S. P. C.). 
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E three-Power nuclear-test 

conference in Geneva ad- 
journed on December 5, until 
February 7, 1961. It has been 
in existence for over two years. 
It has held 273 meetings. And 
there is still no sign of agree- 
ment on the crucial issue. This 
is to devise an acceptable 
machinery of international con- 
trol which would give reason- 
able assurance that a treaty to 
stop all testing of nuclear wea- 
pons was, in fact, being observ- 
ed by the signatory govern- 
ments. 


The conference has gone on 
for so long, and has been, in- 
evitably, so entangled in tech- 
nical discussions, that the world 
in general has begun to lose 
interest. I find many people 
thinking that, after all, the tests 
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imporiance Of Nuclear-Teg 
Conference At Geneva 


By W. 


(except for the minor French 
one in the Sahara) have stop- 
ped; that this is what really 
matters. 


That is a short-sighted view. 
For one thing, this “morato- 
rium” on testing, pending the 
setting up of a control system, 
cannot well go on indefinitely. 
In the absence of a control sys- 
tem, we do not even know that 
it is being observed by all three 
nuclear Powers. Clandestine 
underground testing would be 


N. EWER 


virtually impossible 
United Kingdom; extra-or4; 
narily difficult in the jane 
States; but comparatively easy 
in the Soviet Union, with it 
vast areas which are forbidden 
territory to all outsiders, 


in the 


ROOT OF DISARMAMENT 
PROBLEM 


It may be said 
that this could happen is to cast 
doubt on the integrity and 


that to suggest 


honesty of a great Power. But 
it is common ground that no 
nation, or group of nations, can 
be expected to rely for its 
security simply on the word of 
this or that government. That 
is the reason, and the sole rea- 
son, for the accepted thesis that 
any agreement needs to be 
accompanied by the setting up 
of a system of international con- 
trol—to make sure that no gov- 
ernment is breaking faith and 
secretly violating a public 
agreement. 


NTN OO 


“This is what you get from 
the coal | use” 


—SAYS MR. FLAME 


Now this has an importance | 
that goes far beyond the field l 
of nuclear tests. It lies at the 
very root of the whole disar- 
mament problem. Any agreed 
programme of disarmament has 
to be accompanied by the es- 
tablishment of an international 
system of control and inspec- 
tion which will give reasonable 
guarantee that it is being cal 
ried out by the signatories 1 
fact and in good faith. 
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That is accepted in principle. 
But to translate the pring 
into practice, to reach agron 
ment, not only on a program! 
of disarmament ee on 
composition, functions, “| 
re of a control organia 
tion—this is, as it always ile 
been, the crux of the W 
problem. 


an 


The way to get the most out 
of coal is to turn it into gas. 
In the process of gas-making 
these valuable by-products of 
coal are obtained, 


capi- 


Hence, to my mind, the C% 
tal importance of the ni 
test conference. It is a Pran 
pilot scheme. If, in this Li; field, 
and comparatively simple a 
three Powers can agree © id 
control system, then it roto- 
provide a pattern and 4 P 
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T0und tests, 


type for the wider field of 


general disarmament. 
o 

But if they cannot, then the 
rospects for devising an accep- 
table control machinery: for a 
disarmament agreement look 
anything but hopeful. 


And, after 273 meetings of 
the Geneva conference, the 
problem is still unsolved. This 
js depressing. Though I should 
add that there are others who 
are less gloomy—for example, 
the diplomatic correspondent of 
The Times. He thinks the 
Geneva talks “have seemed, at 
times, to get stuck, without get- 
ting irretrievably so.” I hope 
he is right. 


What are the difficulties over 
which the conference has be- 
come ‘stuck’? It is hard to dis- 
entangle them, so complicated 
has it all become. I can only 
select a few which seem to me 
significant. 


For example, it is agreed that 
there would need to be 
throughout the world, and par- 
ticularly in each “nuclear” 
country, international control 
posts. “Inspection teams” would 
have to be able to visit any 
country which had signed a 
treaty. But the Soviet delega- 
tion in Geneva insists that the 
chief of each control post shall 
be a citizen of the country 
being controlled, and the chief 
of each inspection team shall 
be a citizen of the country 
emg inspected. Self-control 
and self-inspection are, no 
doubt, high virtues. But it is 
hard to see how a system based 
On this principle could satisfy 
others as likely to be effective. 


Take another point: the 
vexed one of “on-site” inspec- 
tions, 


meet it is agreed that, in the 
ant state of seismological 
tre mque, there will be earth 
i aR whose nature cannot be 
Dost ified by a distant control 
haty They may be due to 
the ral causes. They could be 
Tesult of clandestine under- 
Necas To be sure, it is 
ecti Sary to carry out an ins- 
lon on the spot. 
Therefore it is 


Co 
iatrol organ must have the 


examine “unidentified” 
Would pe~ ot every one. That 
Suffici e impracticable. But a 

“nt number, picked at 
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random, to afford a reasonable 
check—rather as a Customs offi- 
cial may open one piece of lug- 
gage out of a score as a check 
on smuggling. 


Well and good. But the 
Soviet Union insists that there 
shall be only three such on-site 


In the autumn of 1958, 
the U.S. exploded three 
rocket-launched nuclear 
bombs 300 miles above 
the South Atlantic. Pur- 
pose of the explosions. ... 
was to test the theory 
that charged particles re- 
leased by the blasts 
would be trapped in the 
earth’s magnetic field 
like the sun-borne parti- 


cles of the Van Allen 
radiation belt...... y 
Washington officialdom 


hoped the Russians could 
not get this information 
by themselves. 

All signs are that 
Washington was wrong. 
In a recent bulletin issu- 
ed by the Soviet Academy 
of Sciences a Soviet 
woman scientist, Geophy- 
sicist V. A. Troitskay 
reports that the shots 
showed up almost ins- 
tantly on Soviet instru- 
ments designed to mea- 


sure minute electric 
currents flowing through 
the earth. Apparently 


the explosions caused dis- 
turbances in the earth’s 
magnetic field, and these 
spread as waves, moving 
with almost the speed of 
light. At almost the same 
instant, Soviet monitor- 
ing stations in the Paci- 
fic, in Central Asia, on 
the black sea and near 
Murmansk in extreme 


northwestern Russia re- 
corded the waves clearly. 
—Time, December 12, 
1960. 


inspections in any country in 
any year. Which, to Western 
minds, is grotesquely | inade- 
quate. After three visits had 
been made, there would be im- 
munity for the rest of the year 
from all on-site investigation. 


Moreover, there are to be no 
on-site inspections for four 
years after the signature of the 
treaty. 
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I have picked out two or 
three salient instances. There 
are others. Together they add 
up to this: that, so far, though 
the Soviet Union accepts con- 
trol and inspection in principle, 
it shows no sign of willingness 
to accept or propose any system 
which the Western Powers 
could conceivably regard as 
adequate. After 273 meetings, I 
find that depressing. 
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Shri Nehru has not so 
far spoken even a word of 
apology. And, then, he has 
shown a rather odd atti- 
tude regarding his prestige 
which in his Prime Minis- 
ters capacity he would 
equate with the prestige of 
the country. Why, if he 
cared so much for the 
country’s prestige, did he 
expose it to a further blow 
by requesting a variation 
of the agreement at a date 
when even if the request 
were granted by Pakistan 
it would have looked like 
an act of condescension on 
her part so that in “the 
eyes of the world it would 
have been just as humiliat- 
ing for India asto have 
begged and been refused 
has been humiliating ? 
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The Man Who Popularised 
Indian Culture in Poland 


Qore sixty odd years ago 
W a little known Polish 
writer and poet, published 
the first volume of his 
“Poems” which heralded 
ihe appearance of a great 
populariser of Indian litera- 
ture in Poland. His name 
was Antoni Lange, and he 
is indeed mainly respon. 
sible for acquainting educa- 
ted Polish opinion with, the 
beauty of Indian writing 
and the depth of Indian 
philosophy. 


“The Poems” by Lange 
which appeared in 1895, 
contain many allusions to 
the Vedas, a proof of his 
interest in Indian culture. 
At the same time they 
show, however, that Lange 
was as yet not very fami- 
liar with the subject. Many 
Indian names are not cor- 
rectly transcribed and his 
interpretations of Indian 
philosophy are very free. 
“We forgive and excuse 
Lange for these misinter- 
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the years 1921-23, 
lated | 
work of Yogi Rama Oe p3 
which was then consi Hold 
by many as a sort ° 


pretations in his Poetry i 
i] 
commented Franciszek Ma, 


halski, the well, 
Polish philologist, pe 
forty years later. “Tamed 


was a poet in the first ing. 
tance. He did not Write 
philosophical treatises but 
expressed his own and 
humanity’s longing for the 
infinite employing quite 
often the ideas and symbols 
of Indian thought.” 


Yet, as years passed by 
and his interest in Indian 
literature grew, his know. 
ledge became more pro- 
found and he made himself 
widely known for his intro- 
duction of the Maha- 
bharata, the Ramayana and 
the Upanishads into Polish 
literature In view of the 
size of the two great epics, 
Lange choose the only 
practical way of publishing 
them in abridged form, 
giving in full the Songs of 
Nal and Damayanti as well 
as the Songs of Savitri, 
clothing them in beautiful 
poetic form. Furthermore, 
he translated Gita Govind 
and Ritusanhara; and com 
tributed many tales from 
the Panchatantra © 
numerous Polish journals. 


Lange based his work % 
the existing translations = 
various European 
guages, comparing ai 
whenever necessary, 1 
the original Sanskrit tex 


He became mor 
more absorbed in the 


cularly of Yoga, 


the three-VO" y 
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writ of Yogi and occultism. 


te ! It is interesting to note that 

Wn | the doctrines ; found, to 
i e’s translation, quite a 

me | Lang eee 

nes | few followers in Polan 

in and, at the same time, en- 

rite couraged further studies in 

but Hindu philosophy. 

and What was Lange seeking 

the in Hindu philosophy? He 

lite himself gave a poetic reply 

ols to this question. He wrote: 

“All the Vedas did he 

by explore, 

ian And examined Euclid to 

OW- the core, 

TO- Archimedes and Zend- 

self Avesta, 

ro- Tao Te-king and Alma- 

ha- gasta, 

nd Stagritus and Paracelsus, 

ish 

the 

ics, 

nly 

ing 
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Did he scan and from 
Cartesius, Hegel, Plato, 

Kant and Bacon, 

Sought an answer to his 
questions. 

He . searched . through 
history in his quests. 
And asked for truth 

even from clay tablets.” 


Lange was seeking an 
answer to the eternal ques- 
tions of life and death, in- 
finity and justice, and 
searched for a way-out of 


the dull routine of every- 
day life. -' 
Apart from translations. 


kis original works also re- 
flect Indian thought, for 
instance “Vedic Sonnets” 
(published 1901), “Books of 


vet 
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Prophets (Plenitude or the 
Book of Brahma and Salva- 
tion or the Book of Bud- 


dha), “Miranda” (Published ~ 


in 1924). ; 


In his short stories- such 
“Amor and Faun,” “Arais” 
or “The Master of- Time” 
Indian motifs abound and 
show how profoundly was 
their author penetrated 
with Indian culture. 

Today, the interest in 
India, her literature and 
culture spreads far wider 
than in Lange’s time, and his 
achievements as one of the 
first ambassadors of Indian 
culture and literature in 


Poland are being generally. 


recognised and appreciated. 
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Physical Culture And 
Sports In The USSR 


By V. KHOMUSKOV 


I the Olympic year of 1960 

alone, the USSR athletes 
brought home from Squaw 
Valley and Rome 50 gold, 34 
silver and 40 bronze madels, a 
harvest never before reaped. 
The roots of this triumph lie in 
the current organisation of phy- 
sical culture in the country. 

Public organisations in the 
USSR pay constant attention to 
the development of physical 
culture and sport. The most 
favourable conditions for prac- 
tice and competition have been 
created, The result is that more 
and more people are devoting 
their spare time to sports. 
Whereas prior to 1917 the coun- 
try had only about 4,000 foot- 
ballers, their number has al- 
ready soared to almost 1.5 
million. The number of enthu- 
siasts taking up track and field 
has increased correspondingly 
from less than one thousand 
(concentrated in several large 
cities) to an army of 4 million. 
The same picture can be ob- 
served in other sports. 


Special physical culture col- 
leges and schools were opened 
in different parts of the coun- 
try in the years of Soviet power. 
These institutions, including 14 
physical culture colleges, train 
coaches and researchers in the 
field of sport and Physical edu- 
cation. The Soviet Union today 
has as many as 65,000 such ex- 
perts with a higher or specia- 
lised secondary education, and. 
their number will top 100,000 in 
about five years, Among the 
available facilities in the Soviet 
Union at present are 2,400 
stadiums and 11,000 gymna- 
siums, which have all been built 
and made 


in the 
state budget for physical cul- 


__Physical culture and sport are 

ven such great attention in 

e Soviet Union because they 

2 regarded as fine means of 

up the health of the 
= y. 


afte 


population, promoting efficient 
organisation of recreation, and 
helping in this way to raise the 
labour productivity of the 
working people. 

Physical culture has become 
a permanent feature of every- 
day life. In every part of the 
country you will find workers, 
scientists, collective farmers and 
school children starting the day 
with morning exercises, for 
which instructions are broad- 
cast over the radio. It has be- 
come a tradition at many enter- 
prises to stop work during the 
dav for five or ten minutes for 
industrial callisthenics. The 
curriculum of all educational 
establishments sets aside special 
hours for classes in physical 
education and sports. 


All sports activities are based 
on primary bodies. These 
sport groups are set up and 
function at factories, office es- 
tablishments, schools, collective 
farms and state farms on a 
voluntary and public basis. 
Everybody employed at the 
given enterprise or establish- 
ment and members of their 
families can join the sport 
group. A general meeting or a 
conference of the membership 
is called at which a council of 
the group is elected. This coun- 
cil organises sport sections and 
teams, draws up schedules of 
practice and competitions, insti- 
tutes prizes, and upholds the 
interests of the group wherever 
and whenever necessary. 
Finances come from member- 
ship dues (three roubles a year, 
at present) and also from the 
budgets of the trade union and 
factory administration. The 
sportsmen themselves indepen- 
dently settle al] questions, in- 
cluding all financial matters, 


_A sport group or club is orga- 
nised on the basis of the pro- 
fession of its membership. For 
instance, the Locomotive Sport 
Society unites aj] railwaymen’s 


Sports groups, Burevestnik 
caters to students, Trud, to in- 
dustrial enterprises in the 


Russian Federation, Vanguard, 
to industrial enterprises in the 


vieL 
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Ukraine, etc. Represa : 

of the sport groups get ative 
at conferences to elect et 
secret ballot) the Se (by 
bodies of their respective au 
societies. Those bodies ae 


regional, republican and cent e 
councils. They are subordin. 
to the higher councils anq ate 
plenary meeting and t 
ences of the 


Mework 
t y. It hasa Staff of 
trainers and instructors, It also 


organises Sections, forms teams 
opens training schools, enters 
teams in competition. Each 
sport society has its own flag 
and emblem. It receives the 
bulk of its funds from stadium 
and sport hall receipts and also 
from their respective trade 
union organisations. 


All the work in physical cul- 
ture and sport, on a nationwide 
scale, is guided by the Union’s 
Central Council, composed of 
representatives of all sport 
societies, departments, and pub- 
lic organisations. Members of 
the Council are elected at USSR 
conferences. 

The Central Council and its 
organs, represent the interests 
of the Soviet athletes in all 
international bodies to which 
they are affliated. 


All the Union Republics of 
the Soviet Union have elected 
their own Councils of the Union 
of Sport Societies and Associa- 
tions and Federations of apat 
Similar councils have been F 
up in the regions, cities a 
districts. All this makes 
possible to draw athletes ae 
the work of guiding the spor 
movement. din 

This structure was adopte t 
the Soviet Union a compania 
tively short time ago, but J 
basic principle has always id 
mained unchanged, namely, all, 
sport must be accessible ue 
the intiative of the sportsm 
must be encouraged in © ie 
possible way, and that the P 


{ ade 
lic organisations like the ™ 


dors this 

unions must participate 17 
work. ment 
The Soviet sport move ging 


is developing and exes 
from year to year. 
of sport groups 1S 90 000 4 
rising. They exceed 
present. The army of P 


culture enthusiasts, nOW Mith- i 


ing about 30 million, w 
in five years swell to 5 
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Some 48,000 children are at school 
in Jamshedpur, where Tata Steel runs 
34 schools—17 of them on two shifts— 
and assists 122 other schools with re- 
curring or capital grants. Instruction 
Up to matriculation is given in four 
languages to meet the needs of the 
cosmopolitan industrial community. 


Employees’ children are taught free 
Or pay a concessional fee depending on 


the parents’ income. Here, we see Shri’ 


Etwari of Monghyr, an operative in the 
steel works, and his son, Kameshwar 
Prasad. Kameshwar Passed matricula- 
tion in the first division in 1959, 


qualifying for a university stipend and 
for a Tata Steel Jubilee scholarship of 
Rs. 75 per month which will see him 
through college without any strain on 
his father’s modest resources. 


Jubilee scholarships apart, Tata Steel 
provides assistance in several ways to 
enable deserving children to take up 
higher studies. Young talent is thus 
encouraged and nurtured at Jamshed- 
pur, where industry is not merely a 
source of livelihood but a way of life. 
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t“Nepal — 


Kes Mahendra’s action last week made astounding 


news. It is difficult to recollect an 


other example of 
coup Q 


etat with so little excuse. Nobody would be con- 
vinced by the royal proclamation and its vague allega- 
tions whose bonafides were immediately disproved by the 
very Sweepy nature of the King’s action. For not only 
was the elected government dismissed, the Parliament 
dissolved and the Constitution subverted, but the indis- 
criminate arrests showed that the King wanted to put 
an end to all organised! political life in Nepal, that is, not 
only to put the hands of the clock back but to force them 
to stay put there. , 

There are two possible explanations for the King’s 
action. Either he was goaded towards this extreme step 
by his love of power joined with the realization thai 
democracy was striking root in Nepal’s soil and might 
become well entrenched before long; or the King had 
worked himself up into a state of panic about the security 
of his own position which plunged him into this preci- 
pitate action. There has been no lack of evidence that 
King Mahendra has a great deal more than the normal 
quota of love of power suitable for a constitutional 
monarch. Not that at the present stage of its develop- 
ment Nepal could not afford to allow its King somewhat 
more power than, say, the British allow their monarch. 
In fact under the Constitution which the King has sub- 
verted by his recent action the elected governments 
powers are to some extent circumscribed by provisions 
which to that extent enlarge, directly or indirectly, the 
scope of the royal prerogatives. But King Mahendra 
would not be satisfied with that. Rather it seems his 
prediliction is for playing the role of an absolute! or near- 
absolute ruler. Thanks to a variety of factors, the 
experience of the pre-election) years in Nepal was no 
good training for a would-be constitutional ruler. On 
the other hand, during those ,years King Mahendra 
trained himself to look upon Ministries as play-things in 


his hands. It was a game in which he perhaps thought ~ 
the politicians and the political parties had been . 


thoroughly discredited in the eyes of the public so that 
whatever the shape of things that might emerge after the 
elections, the King would always have the upper hand. 
Possibly the King, like many others, never expected 
that any single party would succeed in winning a majo- 
rity of seats in the elections. Therefore any Govern- 
ment to be formed would be a coalition or a minority 


government, leaving, lin either case, a large field for royal 
This expectation was completely belied ~ Ss 
. by the thumping victory of the Nepali Congress in the 3 


manoeuvring. 


akin 


gress Government of course- 
has not been perfect but 
considering all factors, it 
has done rather well and 
certainly better than many 
other governments in com- 
parable situations. From 
this point of view the 
charges brought by King 
Mahendra against the 
Nepali Congress Govern- 
ment are not only vague 
but frivolous. It seems, 
therefore, that the King 
struck at the elected gov- 
ernment not because it was 
doing too badly but perhaps 
because it was doing too 
well for the King’s pur- 
poses. If one did not like 
democracy it would be wise 
to strike at it before it got 
itself entrenched and þe- 
fore people got habituated 


to it with all its virtues 
and faults. 

Or, King Mahendra’s 
action has been due to 


some panic. It is possible 
that he, or some other peo- 
ple, had put into his head 
the idea that a blow at his 
position was in preparation 
and that unless he forestall- 
ed it by striking first he 
would be lost. But King 
Mahendra is a clever man. 
How could he allow himself 
to be misled so far as, to 
believe that the leaders 
of Nepali Congress had 
been thinking of bringing 
monarchy .to an end in 
Nepal as a feasible or a 
desirable aim at present or 
in the foreseeable future? 
Ts it possible that the idea 
was planted in the King’s 


: head from outside with a 


elections. The Nepali '@UA? by Avgr Ran Rion Aimed takes aorthe Nepalese people's yi 


This will not be dismissed 
as an idle suspicion by 
many who think that how- 
ever self-opinionated King 
Mahendra might be, he 
could not possibly dare to 
carry out such an extreme- 
ly risky operation without 
some powerful external sup- 
porters behind him. 


Whatever attitude others 
may adopt in this matter, 
India both for the sake of 
her friendship for Nepal 
and in her own interests 
cannot but feel and express 
concerned disapproval of 
what has happened in 
Nepal. Tie G ao =a. 
case for expressing mere 


regret or adopting a pose 
of diplomatic neutrality. 
Shri Nehru has said that 


the Government of India 
kad no previous knowledge 
or information about what 
has actually happened but 
he has also said, that from 
reports that had been reach. 
ing them for some time the 
Government of India had a 
feeling that “something” 
might happen soon in 
Nepal, Did New Delhi con- 
vey this feeling to the Koi- 


rala Government or gave 
the King a courteous but 
clear warning that any 


drastic action in subversion 
of the democratic set-up in 
Nepal would be very much 
disliked by India? It would 
be extremely wrong to sug- 
gest that India’s relations 
with Nepal would be un- 


affected by the snuffing 
out of democracy in the 
latter country. Such a 


Suggestion would be ex- 
pressive not of respect for 
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LEN 
affairs as they like, ae 
rather of our indifferene, 
or even unfriendlineggs to- 
wards them from the demo. 


to manage their 


cratic standpoint. Ang 
would it not be absurq O 
India to assume a pose of 
diplomatic unconcern or 
neutrality towards the hap. 
penings in neighbouring 
Nepal while our Govern. 
ment leaders have been cry. 
ing themselves hoarse for 
the restoration of the Pay. 
liament and the deposed 
Premier of the Congo and, 
referring to Laos, are 
deploring as a “strange 
doctrine” and a “dangerous 
policy” the action of cer- 
tain Powers in recognising 
as legal something that hap- 
pened illegally. To he 
consistent, morally and 
legally, the Government oi 
India should adopt the same 
attitude towards King 
Mahendra of Nepal as it 
has adopted towards Presi- 


dent Kasavubu of the 
Congo. 
It would be equally 


wrong and an act of disser- 
vice to the Nepalese people 
to put into circulation the 
idea that democracy 1n 
Nepal has been extinguish- 
ed for a long time to oni 
Why should it be like thal 


King Mahendra will goo 
discover that he has com 
plun- 


mitted most grievous “ro 
der. The sooner he ee 
this discovery, the be is 
for all concerned. Th ec 
anything that may ence he 
age him to think that 
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mo Sacrifice To False God 


Ig O the fate of Berubari 
has been sealed. Party 
3 whip proved too strong for 
conscience and humanity 
alike, and even the Bengal 
Assembly members of the 
Congress who passed two 
vehement resolutions un- 
animously against the trans- 
| fer of this piece of Indian 
i territory and de-Indianisa- 
tion of 12,000 citizens only 
a few days ago, fell to 
cheering at the announce- 
ment of the decision to 
sacrifice these men, women 
and children at the altar of 
false Prestige. That is 
exactly what has been call- 
ed in this column as our 
one-man democracy, fulfill- 

ing itself in many ways. 
But the Prime Minister 
y has not relished this naked 
f; truth. It is too ghastly to 
contemplate—this repeated 
and callous disregard for 
human values, as we have 
once seen in Assam. There 
it was for the Party; here it 
is for the person. But the 
P.M. thinks it is nothing of 
the kind. His prestige is 
Made of stronger stuff. What 
it is for, then? For the 
‘friendship’ of Pakistan? 

Let us see, 


Pakistan has refused to 
oblige our P. M. and declin- 
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ed to re-open the question 
of Berubari to find an alter- 
native solution. She is such 
a dear to our P. M.; but she 
will not let go this oppor- 
tunity to see him em- 
barrassed in this unprece- 
dented spectacle of the 
Prime Minister of a State 
fighting with his country, 
his people and even the 
Constitution which he is 
pledged to uphold, just to 
keep a mistaken pledge to a 
foreign country that never 
misses an opportunity to 
spite his own. Which pledge 
is the more sacred—the one 
solemnly sworn to his own 
country’s Constitution, or 
the one into which he 
blundered due to ignorance 
of facts? But Pakistan is 
unrelenting; she “is not pre- 
pared to spare a day more 
keyond December 31.” What 
a friend to our Prime 
Minister ! i 


It is a wonder why some 
people will never under- 
stand a basic fact: the 
relationship between Pakis- 
tan and India cannot be 
normal at least for a genera- 
tion to come. This abnormal 
relationship has been condi- 
tioned by the unnatural cir- 
cumstances of the birth of 
that State and the still 
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Te unnatural character of 
the Partition itself. F. M. 
Ayub Khan mentioned in a 
recent speech only three of 
such unnatural conditions 
working against Pakistan : 
the upper reaches of the 
Punjab. rivers falling in 
India; the cease-fire line in 
Kashmir being disadvan- 
tageous to Pakistan; and the 
lack of communication bet- 
ween East and West Pakis- 
tan making it a geographi. 
cal monostrosity. It is for 
our P. M. to say what plan 
he has in his mind to re- 
move these fundamental 
disabilities of Pakistan 
caused at her own choice. 
But as long as these remain, 
they will rankle in her 
breast and shall continue to 
generate a blind hatred 
against India even without 
any ostensible cause. And 
however much we may try 
to “purchase peace” by 
making gifts to that coun- 
try in cash, land and 
human sacrifice, the covet- 
ed friendship will remain 


as elusive as a wild 
goose chase, and will at- 
best be the “friendship” 


between the jackal and the 
crane. Only, the crane in 
this instance is tempera- — 
mentally incapable of pay- 
ing the jackal back m his 
own coin. 


aa 


Thus Berubari 
going to be the last pon 
on the 
Pakistan. Just Y 
diately after signing of 
surrender treaty on C€ 
Waters came 


bari, come the demand for 
the surrender of the whole 
of Kashmir in the name of 
lasting Indo-Pak friendship. 
The thin end of the wedge 
for a corridor through India 
to solve Pakistan’s difficulty 
of communication between 
the two wings is already in 
the stage of preparation, to 
be pushed in from the 1st of 
April, 1961. And those who 
have swallowed all their 
righteous indignation over 
Berubari at the crack of the 
Party whip, and those 
others who have bowed to 
the whip not to vote for any 
amendment on the Berubari 
bill must, in an equal 
measure, be prepared to 
further whipping when the 
time for settling the ‘border 
dispute’ with China shall 
come, Meanwhile, how much 
prestige and confidence we 
are commanding from our 
neighbours will be evi. 
denced from the King’s 
resumption of power in 
Nepal without the slightest 
hint to India and the crea- 
tion by Burma of a new 
honorific title—the highest. 
ef its kind in the land—to 
be conferred on Mr. Chou 
En-lai when he visits 
Burma early in January to 
attend the celebrations of 
her independence. 


But Prestige or no Pres- 
tige, the sacrifice of Beru- 
bari appears to have been 
decided on, not because it 
was right, but simply be- 
cause India’s Prime Minis- 


o ter had pledged his word. 
_~ Dr. B. C. Roy’s speech in 
the West Bengal Assembly 


shows him to be not only 


4 


after the surrender of Biliced byna Semakegundation QhepnatapceRanseld miration. 


healing art that he indis- 
putably is in India—apply: 
ing the healing balm to the 
wounded prestige of our 
P. M—but also a great 
master in the art of subtle 
irony. The most significant 
passage in the speech will 
bear quotation: “The ques- 
tion arises that rightly o1 
wrongly our Prime Minis- 
ter has come to an agree- 
ment with Prime Minister 
of the other side. I do not 
want it to be said by Pakis- 
tan or the whole world that 
we do not know how to keep 
cur promise. I feel that so 
far as this agreement is con- 
cerned it is to be ratified in 
the best possible way. 
Whether it is unreasonable 
or unconstitutional or it may 
be challenged in court I do 
not know. But so far as this 
side of the House is con- 
cerned we have got to 
support Pandit Nehru in his 
desire to implement the 
agreement” (Emphasis mine 
Scorpio). Dr. Roy’s final 
attitude—in spite of his pre- 
vious disagreement — has 
been truly hailed as a noble 
example of rising to the 
heights of a dilemma. But 
the words underlined will 
lay bare the irony of the 
situation. Pandit Nehru may 
be right or wrong; his action 


may be unreasonable or 
unconstitutional; but since 
it is his desire that the 


agreement should be im- 
plemented, we have got- to 
support him. This is the 
attitude of a disciplined 
General to the acts of his 
Commander-in-Chief and, 
to that extent, it deserves 


a 
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But 


Viewey 
angle, th 
fraught with 
implications in 


from another 
situation is 
dangerous 
principle. 
Leave alone the peculiar 
circumstances of the present 
unenviable situation of em. 
barrassment in which our 
Frime Minister finds him. 
self. He feels the enormity 
ot the uprooting for 


the second time of 
thousands of Indian 
citizens who, in implicit 
trust in the Government 
and the Constitution of 
India, thought that they 


had found 
their own beloved coun- 
try at last where their 
human rights would remain 
inviolable. He also perhaps 
feels that he took too many 
things for  granted—the 
people and the Government 
of West Bengal, the Central 
Government of his own, the 
Constitution of India, and 
even her territory which 
might be ceded at his will. 
But the pledged word is 
there, his prestige is at 
stake, and his friends in 
Pakistan are in no mood to 
give any quarter to him. In 
such a predicament, the 
country perhaps will stand 
by him to fulfil his desire an 
the manner the Chief Minis: 
ter of West Bengal has done. 
But a few questions posé 
themselves for answer. (1) 
Should any Prime Ministe! 
take so much for granted 
and consider the whole 
country and its Goven 
and people to be at ra 
disposal, whatever may i 
his constitutional rights A 
treaty-making ? If he do 


24, 190 


shelter in 


Saturday, December 


and rightly or wrongly, rea- 
sonably or unreasonably, 
constitutionally or unconsti- 
jutionally, goes about dis- 
posing of people and their 
x | parts of the homeland at his 
t |- desire, what remains of the 
aemocracy in our Constitu- 
tion and the safety of our 
| rights as human beings? 
| And what confidence can 
; the people living in India’s 
f borderlands feel in the 
i Government as the custo- 
t dian of their citizen rights? 
t 

f 

y 

1 


(2) If ‘individual freedom’ 
is the soul of 
what remains of 
freedom if conscience has 
to be smothered and the 
deepest emotions of fellow- 
feeling banished from the 
: heart at the bidding of a 
political Party to which one 
À may happen to belong? Is 
; it not an outrage on the 
| 

| 

1 


Democracy, 


that 


most cherished ideal of a 
mMan—regard for truth— in 
the name of ‘Party discip- 
line’? Is not such recourse 
to discipline at the bidding 
of a Party ‘leader’ the 
Worst form of political 
tyranny and dictatorship ? 
(3) If, whenever a Prime 
Minister does things that 
are anti-Constitutional, it is 
Constitution that must go 
down to accommodate the 
and not vice-versa, 

What remains of the sancti- 
1Y of that Constitution and 
ve sworn allegiance to that 
Constitution? Will it not 
me to a stage when, like 
€ British concept of “The 

ee Can Do No Worng,” 
i Shall also be compelled 
agree that “The P. M. 

an Do No Wrong”? (4) 


Whera; 
herein does ‘Prestige’ lie 


Sar 
Urday, December 24, 1960 
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In The Footsteps Of 
Jesus Christ 


By SURESH RAM 


“Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth; 

But I say wnto you, that ye 
resist not evil; but whosoever 
shall smite thee 


on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other 


—in owning up “Himalayan 
blunders” as did Mahatma 
Gandhi after Chauri 
Chowra, persisting in 
upholding something that, 
though done in absolute 
good faith, is found at last 
to have been an act of bad 
faith with a large number 
of one’s fellow citizens > 
Will all this disregard for 
Constitutional and human 
rights enhance our national 
prestige in the world, or 
diminish it ? 

True, as our P.M. hassaid 
in the Lok Sabha, that the 
Prestige of a Prime 
Minister is not a light thing 
and the pledged word of the 
Government has some sanc- 
tity about it. But are not 
the Prime Minister, the 
Government, the Constitu- 
tion—all mere means to an 
end, the end being human 
welfare ? Has Prestige been 
saved in Assam by conniv- 
ing at arson, murder, 
abduction and rape and 
giving tacit support to the 
palpable acts of bad faith 
of a ‘Government’ and 
breaking pledges of en- 
quiry and punishment of 
the criminals by the Cen- 
tre? The nation still waits 
for an answer. 


or 
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also. And if any man shall sue 
thee at the law, and take away 


thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also.” 


x x xX 


“Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine 
enemy. 


But. I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which 
despite fully use you, and per- 
secute you.” 


x x x 


It seems rather 
that the devotees of Jesus 
Christ, who practised and 
taught the eternal Law of Love, 
should take to bitter conflicts 
and fights and wage devastating i 
battles and wars amongst 
themselves. Some may find 
fault with the message and call 
it too idealistic and unpractical, 
while others may aecuse the, 
followers of the faith and attri- 
bute the same to their short- 
comings and failures. But a 
little reflection will easily show 
that the fault is neithers and 
the truth lies elsewhere. 


paradoxical 


The influence of great men, 
our seers and saviours, cannot , 
be judged by the ordinary 
quantitative scales. Their teach- . 
ings cannot bear full fruit in 
the short span of two thou- 


sand years or so (which in the AIF 
endless march of time counts * H 
even less than a drop in the EEr: 
ocean) even as one cannot ex- $2 


pect a mango-seed to yield its < =- 
fruit on the second day after = = = 
being sown. > 


Nevertheless, what Christ 
and other teachers taught us — 
has been instrumental in trans- 
forming social values, specially 3 
in the domain of education and 
crime-and-punishment, where 
the progress from savagery . t3 — 
civilisation or from violence to 
non-violence is quite conspicu- 


ous. The rod is no moxeigitized by Asya Samej foundation Sberinai andheGdngotthereby make Christ’s 


garded as an efficient medium 
of instruction. Again, crimino- 
logical experts tell us that 
crime is, in fact, born of men- 
tal disease and psychological 
ill-balance and that it must be 
treated accordingly. Further, 
the wealth of a man is no more 
measured by the number of his 
wives; rather, poligamy is con- 
demned as a taboo. All these 
changes in social norms and 
sanctions are a clear evidence 
of the subtle working of the in- 
fluences exercised by our reli- 
gious prophets and path- 
finders. 


One may ask then: Why did 
man take to arms and blood- 
shed? The simple reason is 
that he did so because he knew 
no way out. Also because it 
was for him a ‘lesser evil’. Fur- 
ther, he was convinced that 
arms would serve his desired 
purpose. In that case, even if 
he had abandoned arms due to 
some advice, which he could 
not himself truly grasp, he 
would have betrayed his own 


have been throttled. Man’s pro- 
gress would have tottered. 


But now, science has brought 
us to a stage which was incon- 
ceivable even twenty years 
back. It is being realised that 
arms can no more solve 
any problem, and also that 
a recourse to arms is bound to 
lead to utter destruction. 
Statesmen of the world recog- 
nise and reiterate the fact that 


the next war, if it comes, 
would result in complete anni- 
hilation. The verdict of 


modern science is clear and 
straight, and the same as that 
declared by Christ and others. 
Thus man is now convinced of 
the futility of arms, and his 
heart and mind have begun to 
feel and think in the like direc- 
tion. The days of violence or 
resistance to evil by evil have 
gone for good; those of non- 
violence or resistance to evil by 
good have commenced. Verily, 
a new age is in the offing. 

The only question is: Who 
shall dare the first step and 


mo S l 
living reality ? esson, a 
future 


cannot be foretold. Bute 
easy to understand that i 5 
the mission of India tọ 
forward and take the p 
Her inimitable struggle 
freedom has already Prepa 
a ground for it and the W 
today also looks towards Į 
with the hope that she w 
lead the way of Jesus Chri 
Nazareth. 


req 
orld 
ndia 
Ould 
St of 


India has a genius to imbib 
all that is good and worthwhile 
in or with others. It always 
keeps its door open and assimi- 
lates the noblest and the best 
Gandhiji was never tired of 
acknowledging his debt 


to 
Jesus. He used to say: 


“Though I cannot claim to 
be a Christian in the secta- 
rian sense, the example of 
Jesus’ suffering is a factor in 
the composition of my undy- 
ing faith in non-violence 
which rules all my actions, 
worldly and temporal.” 

His Sermon on the Mount was 


“A UNILATERAL RECTANGLE?” THAT’S DICTIONARY! 


BUT FOR US AT MUKAND, IT HAS A SPECIAL MEAN- 
ING—A SECTION OF A SQUARE BAR. MUKAND ALSO 
MAKES OTHER KINDS OF BARS, RODS, CASTINGS. 
ALL THESE BUILD DAMS, LOCOMOTIVES, WAGONS, 
AUTOMOBILES. BRIEFLY—MACHINERY. 


E 


To 


SS A ae RP NHN EEE TIES ADARE K 
day, after 23 years of wida and varied experience, our task takes on a new 


Siard PA SERE Ee 


dimension. As India strives to build a self-generating economy, Mukand keeps 
pace,..feeding India’s new and growing industries with the steel components 


they must have. 
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fort and inspiration. He even 
went so far as to observe that 
supposing he was deprived of 
the Gita and forgot all its con- 
tents but had a copy of the 
SERMON, he “would derive 
the same joy from it as he did 
from the Gita.” 

Apart from the fact that 
Christianity had some of its 
earliest adherents in India and 
a church was established here 
in the beginnings of the Chris- 
tian era, Jesus Christ, with his 
message of Love and Service, 
is regarded as one of our own. 
As Vinoba declared six years 
ago today at a public meeting 
in Bihar : 


“Throughout her history of 
five thousand years, India 
has never attacked another 
country. Non-violence has 
been the badge of her people 
and their sheet-anchor. Thus 
there is nothing striking if 
we accept Jesus as our kith 
and kin and refuse to regard 
him as an outside influence.” 


Christ’s admonition to ‘love 
thy neighbour as thyself’ is 
easily comprehensible to the 
Indian mind. The same love 
should be extended to the 
neighbour as to one’s own self, 
because the same atman per- 
vades the both. It is a natural 
conclusion of Brahma Vidya as 
described in the wpanishads. 
Also service to all, the sick or 
the infirm, without any distinc- 
tion of caste or creed or race, 
follows as its corollary. It is 
why, that Christ’s teachings 
have never sounded strange ar 
impractical to the people of 
ndia. Of course, there are 
short-comings in our conduct. 
But Christ and his lesson are 
ours. As Vinoba remarked in 
his Bihar speech : 


“I confess, a good deal of 
Our present practice falls far 


to him a source of great cobigitized byAry 


deeply aware of the failings 
in our behaviour. God alone 
knows the remorse we feel 
for our sins. I suggest the 
teachings of Jesus are fami- 
liar to every Hindu who is 
taught from early childhood 
not to kill, and to look upon 
the least of God’s creature as 
one’s self. We have accepted 
Christ long ago.” 


But this throws a special res- 
ponsibility on our Christian 
friends. The time has come 
when they should view things 
from a broader outlook and 
adopt, as some of them 
have already done and credit- 
ably so, a more catholic atti- 
tude. Should they take to the 
essentials of Brahma Vidya, it 
would mark a glorious step in 
the onward march of mankind 
and help the fusion of world 


into one family. To quote 
Vinoba again: 

“It is for our Christian 
brethren, now that their 
foreign trappings are shed, to 
‘subscribe to the indigenous 


Indian background suited to 
our genius. And I also sug- 
gest that similar processes of 
wholesome assimilation may 
take place among the follow- 
ers of Islam and other reli- 
gions. Christians and Mus- 
lems of India, who -have 
hitherto held fast to their 
moorings and their traditions 
should no longer remain 
strangers to the Hindu cul- 
tural background. They can 
easily assimilate the Indian 
Brahma Vidya. It would 
broaden their outlook and 
confer a wholesome spirit of 
quest and tolerance to their 
religious approach and add 
lustre to their culture. Such 


a consummation, I submit, 
will render easier what each 


j ndi tion Chennai and eGa 
iol crate NEAL I am 


ngotri j ey te aa 
one of us wants to propagate 
and would make a worthy 
contribution to the growth of 
a common world culture. Let - 
us realise that we have come 
of age. We no longer belong 
to the past: we hasten to the 
dawn of a new day for man.” 


Humbly it may be stated that 
Vinoba’s Bhoodan-Gramdan 
and Shanti-Sena programmes 
give a practical shape to the 
principles of Brahma Vidya as 
also to the cream of what is 
contained in the preachings of 
all teachers including Christ. It 
was Gandhiji who first conceiv- 
ed of the idea of Shanti-Sena. 
In this he must have been in- 
fluenced by Jesus: 


“Christ died on the Cross 
with a crown of thorns on his 
head defying the might of a 
whole empire. And if I raise 
resistance of a non-violent 
character, I simply and hum- 
bly follow in the footsteps of 
the great teachers ...” 


“Europe mistook the bold 
and brave resistance, full of 
wisdom, by Jesus of Nazareth 
for passive resistance, as if it 


was of the weak ... I show- 
ed years ago in South Africa 
that the adjective ‘passive’ 


was a misnomer, at least as 
applied to Jesus. He was the 
most active resister known 
perhaps to history. His was 
non-violence par excellence.” 


For the soldiers of Gandhi’s 
Shanti-Sena, with Vinoba as 
their supreme commander, 
Jesus is an ideal Satyagrahi and 
Shanti-Sainik. As members of 
this Grand Army, we may hum- 
bly claim to walk in the foot- 
steps of Jesus. But ours is to 
do our duty with all our heart 
and soul. The Kingdom of 
Righteousness is near -at hand. 
And let us pray : 


“Our fathers which art in heaven, hallowed by Thy name. 


Thy kingdom come. They will be done on earth as it is in 


heaven. 


Give us this day our daily bread. 


And forgive us for debts, as we forgive our debtors. 


And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil; 


For there is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever. 


Sq, 
Mirday, December 24, 1960 


Amen !” 
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By ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


BOSE of India’s people 
Æ who can afford them 
1 4 may be riding around, after 
a while, in the extra-small! 
motor cars now so common 
in Italy, France, the U.S.A., 
and other western nations. 
This much, we hear in the 
U. S. A, may come about 
as a result of the recent 
proposals by J. R. D. Tata 
and the hearings before the 


so-called Jha Small Car 
Committee. 

And if it does, India’s 
pedestrians, humourisas, 


and police are in for as 
much fun as for claimed 
4 economy. At least that is 
; the experience in the U.S.A. 
It’s not the ordinary smal! 
= auto that’s the main subject, 
= [ndia long has had the 
= Morris, the Renault, and 
= others like them. It’s the 
= ultra-small vehicle — such 
midget mechanisms as the 
_ 3-wheeled Isetta of Ger- 
many, the tiny 4-wheeled 
f Alfa-Romeo of Italy, and 
_ the little Pothards, Peugots 
= and others from France. 
These miniatures, plus 
he old timers like the 
stins, Volkswagens, Hill- 
ans, Borgwards, Simcas, 
ats, and Austin-Healeys. 
ave pushed the American 
otor car manufacturers to 
i iroduction this fall of 
models competing 
hese imports. They 
h colorful names as 


the European 
are compara- 
nsive, costing as 


Te not so small ` 


much as Rs. 2,500 more than 
the foreign competitors, 
Rs. 10,000 being a normal 
price. © ‘ 


But whatever India gets 
or itself manufactures, it 
will be stimulating if it is 
small enough. Humourists. 
of course, will have a field 
aay, especially those who 
can draw sketches. A few 
typical American jokes 
about these midgets are: 

An old-line, regular size 
car, bloated with fins, comes 
from behind one of the 
midgets, approaching gra- 
dually. Meanwhile it bares 
its teeth (the chrome-stud- 
ded, mouth-like front radia- 
tor) and finally gobbles the 
little fellow, much as the 
whale swallowed Jonah. 


A motorist driving a big 
car cannot pass the little 
one on the narrow road sc 
he waits for an incline, 
makes a run for it, and 
leaps over the baby car 
much as horses clear jumps 
in a race. 


Another motorist, seek- 
ing a spot in which to park 
his regular-sized buggy, 
finds all spaces taken, in- 
cluding one occupied partly 
only by a tiny car. The 
driver gets out, hoists the 
little fellow to the roof of 


his own, and drives into the 
space, 


Jokes or not, Americans 
have taken a liking to these 
smallish cars and have put 
about one-sixth of their 
new automobile purchase 


garoney 


ATS eGan 


into them in the 
past year. They like thei 
easy parking anq their ee 
greater mileage (as much | 
as 30 to 40 to the Us 
gallon). They often a 
them as a second Car, espe. 


cially if both husband and ] 
wife work at Separate 
points and there is no, Oo Í 
only, poor public transpor- th 
tation. But they do no | § 
like them for long journey, | i 
for they are not substantial | i 
are short on luggage space j 
and if something goes wrong g 
the repairs are not easy tp | 4 
have made except in the ? 
cities. i 
Pedestrians feel friendly il 
toward them, for it appears si 
that a blow from them c 
could hardly hurt very a 
much. After all, who but a § 
child fears such a mecha- q 
nized toy, which some of 
the tiny motors certainly 
resemble, with their glass ç 
hoods that raise from the % 
front, or, in some cases, t 
with their engines in the 


rear, and tops that dis- 
appear into the back. It is 
not unusual to see two men 
gaily pick up one of these 
cars if it stalls in traffic and 
carry it to the side of the 
road. 


The police, of course, are 
less well pleased with the 
bug-like vehicles, for they 
scoot annoyingly about, 
darting in and around the 
larger cars and taxing te 
patience of the traffic re- 
gulators. 


pe ee ee NTS OB es AA e ENA m ae na e oe 


In any case, they are u 
poor man’s transportatior 
as well as the playthings % j 
the well-to-do, They ane 
the ordinary man css 
beyond that of the cycler 
or the motor-scooterist. 
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By JITENDRANATH BASU 


EFORE the American 
lp cevolution contact with 
India was maintained 
through the sailors and 
soldiers who had lived in 
India. In 1810 American 
missionaries started arriv- 
ing in India and Indian 
culture only poured into 
America through “Emerson 
and the Transcendentalists 
who were acquainted with 
Indian culture and thought 
in translations by European 
scholars.” The 18th and 19th 


centuries only saw the 
arrival of many American 
ships at Indian ports in 


quest of trade 


But the late 19th or the 
early 20th century visitor 
was very often unequipped 
to understand the complexi- 
ties of the age-old culture 
he met in India and thus 
gave a distorted view to his 
own countrymen on his 
return from India. His 
stereotypes became lurid in 


presentation by American 
writers like Katherine 
Mayo. Mr. W. Norman 


Brown said “Prior to World 
War I, there was scarcely 
an American Economist. 
Sociologist, Modern Histo- 
rian, Political Scientist. 
Geographer, Anthropologist 
who was trained in the 
Indian aspect of his science 


F Knew his way around in 
it. 


fa it is a common know- 
rs ge that many Indians 
iain to America in the 
& and 20th centuries and 
“Ome even settled there 
Permanently to leave 
hind remarkable impres- 


S 
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sions as men of letters, 
businessmen, journalists, 
scientists and senator. They 
even succeeded in making 
India and her culture 
known to many Americans 
quite creditably specially 
at a time when India was 
under the domination of a 
foreign power. 


It will be rather interest- 
ing to relate herein how two 
Jndians were received by 
President Abraham Lincoln 
on August 19, 1862 in the 
second year of the Civil 
War. The two Indians were 
Parsees and known as 
Pheroshah Posteniee Mahar 
Menjee and Dessabhoy 
Framjee Coma The theme 
is inteersting because the 
visitors were the first 
Indians to meet an Ameri- 
can President. To record 
their impressions on the 
cordiality extended to them 
and the simplicity of man- 
ners of the American Pre- 
sident the travellers noted: 


“At the gate of the 
house of the President, 
there was neither a sentry 
on duty outside nor anv 
watchman on guard 
inside it but near the 
gate there was only one 
person standing directing 
the visitors to the state- 
room, the place where 
President Lincoln used to 
hold a levee for visitors 
who desired to see him. 


«Upstairs near the 
room of the President, 
many Army officers had 
come for their work, as 
well as other gentlemen 
were standing outside it. 
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meet him. 
When we were there, at 
that time there was al- 
ready a gentleman inside 
with him but the Assis- 
tant Secretary of State 
made us wait outside and 
he went in: in the mean- 
time, the person who had 
gone in came out, after 
which the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State opened 
the door for us. 


“No sooner we entered 
inside than the President 
stood up. We proceeded 
forward to meet him and 
the Assistant Secretary 
of State introduced us to 
him. The President shook 
hands with us and offered 
us chairs to sit after 
which he took his seat. 
The table of this gentle- 
man (President) was a 
plain one and his room 
also was a common smal! 
room. ‘This gentleman 
(President) talked with 
us and said: “There is 
nothing wonderful in this 
country except the 
Prairies, the great flats 
of land, and we do not 
know whether they are 
in Russia- or in any other 
countries.” ` 

“Then he asked us 
since how long we had 
left our country. To which 
we gave our reply, after 
which we told him that 
we did not wish to take 
more of his precious time, 
saying which we got up 
from our seats. At that ~ 
time he got up from his 
chair and , shook hands 
with us. At that time we 
could not refrain our 
selves from telling him 
that we wished him ‘alt 
success in every way. to 
which he replied saving 


Thank you.” after this we sa 
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WASHINGTON, © D:C.~What 
shall: be the-character of: Gov- 
ernment which is» going to, ..be 
installed on the 20th January 
by the election of John F. Ken- 
nedy? No one can foretell. 
Bui one may “have” thel idea 
wheh' the full! list of hi8.;eabi- 
net’ members are known:,,,. The 
list is generally published ‘by 
the year's end, But, certain in- 
dications are there to hazard a 
guess. The ‘différénce -between 
the-present andthe future Gov- 
ernment shall be, considerable, 
not.only,.in political colour but 
also in the methods of adminis- 
ganon oat off ott 
es ach gars east trai 
By this time, we can form 
an idea as to what will consti- 
tute the difference. Let us éxa- 
iviner-the.points.of difference.: 


“During the last two years and 
particularly’ in 1960, the-Ame- 
rican. Finance -is' facing-.a .de- 
pletion-in. the gold reserve and 
in the flow of the yellow metal 
from Fort Knox to foreign 
wtp TD, . 4 ts Cie} orn 

countries: ~The *phenomefion 
that was seen ih countries other 
than the rU.S.A;, between „1945 
and, 1950 is now affecting the 
U.S.A. inversely. The’ result 
is that gold reserves ` of other 
countries are gradually’ “being 
increased. whereas the:U.S.A, is 
faced with a diminution. . , 


- “THE CAUSE. OF..THE.._ 
iuni „HAEMORRHAGE... 


~ The causes" of ‘this blood-let- 
ting are-;-the enormous Ameri- 
can aid, to Western, Europe and 
Asia and, to ą lesser degree, to 
Africa and Latin America; the 
huge Expenditure “of “maintain- 
ing-thé ba&Ses of the OTAN. -and 
the CENTO, and other military 
defence establishments „in the 
West; the enormous volume of 
purchase of foreign goods’ for 
these baseS-and for the troops 
overseas,. -+ aaa AN 


What steps have the" Eisen- 
hower’ Administration takenTto 
offset these drains? Not much, 


TA 
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“By VICTOR ALBA o ror 
i iO Own’ Correspondent 


to be candid. In the first place, 
Fisenhower has advised ~ the 
business’ men: to- increase- ex~ 
ports- (without caring. the. risk 
involved. in. putting out of gear 
the, economy, of countries 
friendly ‘to “the U.S.A.). Anad, 
then, he has issued: -an order 
that the U.S. troops abroad shall 
use, asfar ‘as’ possible; only 
the ‘U.S. ‘products -~ rather, than; 
the foreign (this. order also 
runs the same.risk ,as the mea- 
sure stated above). Finally, 
the’ Administration has’ ^ an- 
nounted:the decision, to- subs- 
tantially...cut>the expenditure 
on the defence head by reduc- 
ing, the number of families 
living inthe” U.S. bases abroad 
(this'meastre i&-Jikelv to.affect 
the morale-of the U.S. _ troops- 
‘iving in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe). 


To. a review the , measures. 
adopted by. the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration for preventing the 
flow of gold: fromthe: U:S:A\, 
» it may -be'said that these:nare 
. rather ;palliatives..- For ;.these 
1.steps. hardly envisage any 
change in politics or in the 
methods of administration. 0h" 
GALBRAITH’S REMEDIES 


! Professor JoHn K?-Galbraith* 
of Harvard University, who, is 
an economist and an adviser to 
Kennedy, has recently ‘discuss- 
ed the problem in a‘conference. 
Of course;-it must not be taken 
that . Galbraith’s suggestions 
will, be adopted in toto by the 
coming Administration, ~ for 
there is°always a medsure™’of 
elasticity in -politiess But-it-is 
Quite .probable : that his ideas 
shall. inspire, the methods. to be 
adopted by the Kennedy Ad- 
mumistration an hayieah ota 


i What ‘are his idèas? YT”Gal- 
braith:-suggestsnthat:-the.prob- 
lem, shall he viewed in rela- 
tion tq other problems and shall 
be tackled not by taking partial 
or palliative medsures -but by 
general; :measures,..by.. methods 
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gett administration, and dir 

tions’ of policies. He ~stiggesty 
for creation of a Federal DS 
partment for reorientation S3 
the..foreign aid programme ami 
for disbursement of the aid 
fund in foreign countries, : 


Galbraith’s opinion is that 
the advantage of over produc 
tion brings in its.own nemesis, 


The. system of .maintainin 
the price structure of ‘Aimee 
rican agricultural produce 

i 


which is so very necessary)jiq 
view of the fact of over, produc- 
tion, fails to keen itself at par 
with the products of othe: 
countries in the world market 
The same is the case, though 
for different, reasons, with ithe 
American, steel. 


Further, it is necessaryiito 
control military expenses as. it 
is necessary to control the ex- 
penses for civil administration. 


* After his visit to this county 
last year, Prof. J. K. “Galbraith 
submitted to the ‘Government?! of 
India a note on the organisational 
set-up- of the public fsector senter- 
prises and the economic institutions 
in India. ~In°‘his note! (placed on 
the table of Lok Sabha this week) 
Prof’ Galbraith said that India “had 
a- kind of “post office. socialism", 
which was out-dated and working 
less ‘well than it. ought» to. ¿He 
said, “Public ownership that con, 
tents itself with avoidance’ of! loss 
or a modest profit which: it returns 
to the treasury will inevitably 
prove a stagnant’ form of ‘economic 
organisation.” While «recognising 
that there was no real’ alternative 
to’ extensive --publié enterprises m 
India as in, many, parts of the world 
today, he said that’ "public sector 
in India had come. toʻa point where 
its organisation required a great 
deal “of attention. © He suggested 
for greater autonomyr and freedom 
for public sector from, Ministerial 
intervention and supervision.’ a 
emphasised -that officials ; shoul, 
never be members of the boards G 
directors of ‘these undertékins®: 
otherwise, .autonomy of x 
prises would almost certain} an 
lost. as- the. boards would. -heem 
a link in the ciyil service hierarci 
Tho principalii functions 9 


the 
Ministries should be confined tonb 


selection of good managers — 
portéd by: competent ;but not oe 


ful boards, and provisions a this. 
but workable rules. Beyonc som- 
he said, Ministries must hold ots 
panies responsible, for he: Trine 
Expansion and operation. 9 apne 
public séctor: enterprises (07 ction, 
tied together .by financin& pre 
The firms concerned Show™ pndai 
pare plans. for financing 'exPA aain 
This „plan shod have BIS” one 
on their earnings) In this tjon of 
tion. he suggested the) cre 


a public development bank: gaiton! 
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praith does not say so: in so 
many words, that the army has 
a tendency towards extravag- 
‘ance. This is more or less true 
of the army of each~ and every 
country..And in the case of an 
army from a rich country this 
tendency manifests itself to an 
incredible proportion. 

\s: However, for the present. Ad- 
ministration, the aim is to re- 
duce the expenses and to leave 
to private enterprise the ini- 
tiative for putting a stop'to-the 
flow of gold. For the economic 
adviser to Kennedy mere re- 
ducing of expenses is, not 
enough, what is necessary is to 
sationalise the expenditure; of 
controlling and co-ordinating 
ithe expenses, of stimulating the 
„private initiative by suitable 
government measures. 

"In general, the ‘Americans, 
who do not believe in further 


growth. of American i eco- 
nomy, and who have no 
clear idea on this subject, 


have ‘not given -much -attention 
to these observations of 
the economist from Harvard. 
His observations have, however, 
much importance. For his 
opinions somehow let us have 
an ‘idea as to what lines in 
general shall be taken-by ‘the 
Administration which will come 
to “guide` the ~ country in less 
than: two months’ < time. 


“THE NEW. SECRETARY 
<- OF STATE 


Dean Rusk, 51, is quite 
unknown to the’ general 
public. Or, rather’ he was so 
‘three days back: (This re- 
Port is written’ three days 
after the appointment of 
Dean Rusk as Secretary of 
State). As not much is 
‘known about “him, popular 
curiosity has made a public 
figure’ “of him. It is indis- 
Pensable, however, to know 


Something about the man 
Who is taken on to guide 


as foreign affairs of the 

‘ GA S. A. f! 

aon yet there is- little 
cret about Rusk. He has 

ie €servedly ‘written what 

E t ks about America’s 
€rnational affairs and his 


‘a eo 5 a. 
rday,’ December: 24, 1960 


It is well-known, though @jgitized 


ion Nas’ attracted. con- 
siderable “ interest. But 
as he was not a gov- 
ernment. official ; (be ..was 
presidento of.: the . Rock- 
feller Foundation) his 
viewpoints did not receive 
so much ‘publicity. 


Tne soreign Affairs 
Quarterly published in its 
issue last. April an article 
by. Rusk, on  President’s 
role jin elaborating ‘the 
foreign policy of the U.S.A. 
“The responsibility of the 
President’, . he ‘ wrote, “is 
weighty and it cannot ‘be 
avoided”. When ~'Truman 
declared tHat 4it'-was ‘only 
the ‘President’ who- deter. 
mined the “foreign ‘ policy; 


he ‘was not -saying the 
entire ‘truth—Rusk © com- 
mented. Because, -making 


the {policy is not- all. The 
President must ’ do’: more 
than that—he must -sum- 
mon in his, aid all. the 
power he commands, bring 
all his influence, to, bear 
upon so as to , ensure 
implementation of, the 
policy he has decided on. 
Indeed, this is not always 
an easy task. There are 
very many conflicting in- 
serests and contradictory 
pinions inside the State 
Department and in. the 
Government. He is called 
upon to win over the 
bureaucratic rivalry and the 
inertia of the administration 
and also to convince the 
Congress that his policy is 
good for the country. When 


he published that article, - 


Rusk was far from thinking 
that ‘in eight months’ ‘time 
bis writings would-be read 
with so much attention by 
the future President of ‘the 
U.S.A. in his quest for’ a 


‘Secretary of State. - 


What does Rusk think’ of 


‘the “Summit”. ‘coriference’? 


Te 
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ummit diplomacy is to be 
‘approached: «with ithe—wari- 
ness with which a prudent 
physician- prescribes a- habit 
forming “drug”? He thinks 
that the President should 
stay away3iftomg Summits, 
leaving the business of 
negotiation to the Secretary 
of State who, in his ‘ trun, 
should leave. it, as far as 
possible, to ambassadors, ~ 
In, a conference in 
October, Rusk submitted. a 
study entitled, “A Memo- 
randum to the Future 
President” on. the, internal 
czganisation, of the State 
Department.. This | study 
contained concrete proposi- 
tion for bringing “origina 
lity and youth” in planning 
the foreign policy -ofthe 
U. SHA. Ii aonig 
“More :than--ever} he 
stated, “Secretary of-Statels 
role becomes: imperative) He 
must take the initiative 
for co-ordinating .: the 
defence, economic and’ ‘cul- 
tural programmes -with 
foreign policy and, what ts 
more, for co-ordinating the _ 
same with the activities of 
cther nations. He must also 
help keep Congress in touch 
with the development and. 
in creating that public opr 
nion which sustains, and 
reorients the foreign policy 
of ;the;country.” ©) oin 
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Continued From Page 748. 
~ By Indian ‘practice, which 
enables a cyclist “to mount 
four, the owner of one of 
these midget cars ought to 
‘be able to cram 6 or 8 into 
‘it It isn’t safe, of ‘course. 
-But ‘neither’ is it ‘safe ‘to 
pinnacle the whole ‘family 
on a cycle and at “least in 
the case of the baby ‘car 
they'll have a roof over 


their heads during “the 
: monsoon. ANUN AUEI tT er 
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DONATIONS TO 
POLITICAL 
PARTIES 


Sir,—The postponment of 
controversial clause relating 
to donations to Political 
Parties, in the Company 
Amendment Act before the 
Lok Sabha, had raised the 
hope that in view of the 
eriticism levelled against it 
both in Parliament and 
Press, it would be with- 
drawn particularly whea 
such donations could not be 
remotely connected with 
any object or legitimate 
activity of Jt. Stock Com- 
panies. But the clause, as 
it was passed in modified 
form by limiting the amount 
of donation by each company, 
ignored the main issue of 
merit. Besides, this modifi- 
cation was no answer to the 
objections raised. Even if 
Acharya Kripalani, as Gene- 
ral Secretary of the Con- 


` gress in the pre-indepen- 


dence days had secured 
donations from capitalists, 
which he denied, it had no 
bearing on the issue, and it 
did not justify the Union 
Commerce. & Industry 
Minister, Shri Lal Bahadur 
Shastri, to follow or adopt 
it when conditions were 
quite changed and the 
Party (Congress) ruled 
the country. The exis 
tence of such a law 
on the statute book is 
by itself repugnent and 
it would provide an out- 
standing temptation bothto 
the rulers and the capita- 
lists to serve their ends at 
the cost of the public and 
the shareholders, The clause, 


as it stands now, would not 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR’ 


affect any change in prac- 
tice for two reasons: 


(i) Prominent companies 
are all earning more than 
Rs. 20 lakhs per year so that 
donations by them can g0 
upto as much as 1 to 5 lakhs 
of rupees in each case and, 
then, the alternative limit 
of donation to Rs. 25,000 is 
ineffective. 


(ii) Normally, groups ot 
companies are managed by 
the same owners so that 
even when profit does not 
exceed Rs. 5 lakhs in the case 
of individual companies, the 
donations can easily run up 
to lakhs jointly by the same 
contributors. Thus the 
modification of the clause 
was no more than a camou- 
flage. 

This law would, no doubt, 
serve party interests, but it 
has polluted the statute 


‘book in he same manner as 


did the law enacted in U-P. 
allowing two first class rail- 
way fares to its legislators, 
irrespective of the class 
they travelled—Yours, ete., 


Babulal, Retd. Commis- 
sioner of Income-Tax, 
Meerut. 


PUBLIC SECTOR OR 
PARTY SECTOR ? 


Sir,—Rajaji is reported to 


. have said that the term 


“Public sector”, in contrast 
to “Private sector” in Indian 
economy was misleading as 
it did not refer to the pub- 
lic, but to the State, and it 
should, therefore, be term- 
ed “State sector”. Perhaps 
even this is misleading, as it 
refers really not to the 
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State, but to the “Party i 
power”. For, in a truly demo. 
cratic set-up, the State i 
the elected executive of the 
public, just as in the private 
sector the management j, 
the elected executive of tha 
shareholders. It is a denial 
of the value of the elective 
system to postulate an anti. 
thesis between the interests 
of the electorate and its 
elected executive, notwith- 
standing occasional lapses, 
The real objection to the 
“Public sector” is not that 
it is a “State sector”, but 
that it is a “Party sector’—. 
using the machinery of the 
State to promote, at the 
public expense, the interests 
of the Party in power— 
Yours, etc., P. Kodanda Rao, 


Continued From Page 749 


took his leave and depar- 
ted from him.” 


In pre-independent India, 
the U.S. State Department 
despatched 
most of its communications 
about Indiathrough the Bri- 
tish Foreign Office in Lon: 
don of the British Embassy 
in Washington as it was only 
during World War H that 
the U.S.A. started official 
relations with India. M 
1941 the US.A. agreed with 
India and Britain a i 
change of dipolmatic f 
presentatives and thus 
placed a Commissione 
the rank of Minister m 
Delhi and India sent 
Agent-General wi 
same rank to 
to act under 
Embassy. This proce 
tinued for some time ot 
after India became IndeP 
dent, Ambassadorial pen 
change took place be 
the two countries. 


er with 
ew 
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The Moscow” 


Declaration 


By VUKASIN MICUNOVIC 


This article, 
“Borba,” represents 


which appeared in the 


Yugoslav journal 


Yugoslavia’s views on the statement issued 


after the recent consultative meeting of representatives of com- 


munist and workers’ parties in Moscow. As 
attracted considerable - attention in 
that it may also interest our readers. 


HE communique issued after 
the consultative meeting 
held by representatives of com- 
munist and workers’ parties in 
Moscow shows that, judging by 
the length of its duration, the 


number of political parties 
whose representatives were 
among those present (81 


parties), the length of texts, the 
scope of problems considered 
and the outlined standpoints, 
this is undoubtedly an import- 
ant mecting, and its commu- 
nique must bring about politi- 
cal consequences both in the 
socialist camp and in the rest of 
the world. Judging by the pub- 
licity given to it thus far, it ap- 
pears that its authors attribute 
great significance to it describ- 
ing it as a leasting document 
which is not only of political 
significance. Thereby, they 
most probably wanted to say 
that it marked compensation for 
the real effect of the effort made 
by its authors to give not only 
a political appraisal but to sup- 
ply a theoretical definition of 


the world today, the develop- 
ments and phenomena taking 
place in it, and the prospects 


and tasks of its development. 


This document explains at 
length opinions of contempo- 
rary conditions under which the 
Struggle- for socialism takes 
place, and gives appraisals of 

ne current phases of the 
World’s development; the prin- 
Ciples ruling the relations bet- 
Ween socialist countries and 
Fe amunist parties are defined 
= it; the basic outlines for the 

Clivity of those communist 
Parties which are not yet in 
Power, both in developed and 

siy liberated countries have 
e: fixed; the attitude of com- 
ee parties towards the 
meee of the people in colo- 

as been formulated again; 
is attitude towards social de- 
crat parties and other wor-. 
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the article has 
many countries we feel 


—EDITOR. 


kers organisations. In many 
places an emphasis was placed 
on the unity of the countries 
adhering to the socialist camp 
and an appeal has been issued 
for unity between communist 
parties. The socialist camp as 
such has been defined. The 
statement deals with the prob- 
lems of peace or war, the prob- 
lems of co-existence, disarma- 
ment; it gives an appraisal of 
the process of the decay of the 
colonial system, it provides a 
definition of the relationship 
with the countries of Asia and 
Africa which won their inde- 
pendence recently. In spite of 
its length, the statement devot- 
ed the least amount of space to 
the essential problems of con- 
temporary socialist development 
within socialist countries. 


The Moscow statement covers 
a very larger number of prob- 
lems. By the elaboration of 
many questions, it is in a way 
reminiscent of a code of defini- 
tions providing for instructions 
on how action must be taken, or 
attitude, towards determined 
problems which otherwise 
emerge in most varied forms in 
various countries or parts of the 
world. Progressive and accept- 
able ideas and opinions of im- 
portant problems of contempo- 
rary development are here 
mixed up with the standpoints 
which have already become 
out-of-date, or with various 
phases and pseudo-revolution- 
ary slogans, whose statement 
testifies to the strength of dog- 
matic views in individual com- 
munist parties. 


Thereby this document auto- 
matically shows how complicat- 
ed is the process of the -trans- 
fermation of the society, and 
how it is confronted with vari- 
ous concepts and habits which 
may slow down its progress, 
provided that a steady and un- 
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compromising struggle for. the 
overcoming of negative con- 
cepts, phenomena and practices 
is not carried out simultaneous- 
ly. In that complex process 
differing views and standpoints 
are reached on the basis of dif- 
ferent interests. That is why 
the Moscow Declaration has not 
been devoid of contradictory 
opinions. Contradictory and 
compromise conclusions show at 
the same time that the authors 
of this statement were not pre- 
pared to consider the actual 
problems arising in the socia- 
list world. And now there is 
no difficulty to show that some- 
body is progressive by making 
statements against capitalism. 
As regards the development of 
socialism it is by far more im- 
portant to examine and remove 
all those practices which mean 
an obstacle to the development 
of the socialist world. This can 
in the least be attained by un- 
principled attacks on a socialist 
country which are nothing else ` 
but a concession to bureaucratic 
and pseudo-revolutionary forces 
within the workers’ movement. 
And the part of the declaration 
which refers to Yugoslavia runs 
along those lines. 


The consultation found it 
opportune to slander Yugoslavia 
without any reason using in- 
sults which can by no means do 
honour to the meeting which 
was attended by representa- 
tives of so many countries, 
parties and movements. But, at 
the same time it has not referr- 
ed to the protagonists of obvi- 
ous deviations as to the treat- 
ment of some problems which 
are of vital interest to socialism 
in the world today. The meet- 
ing did not consider it oppor- 
tune to mention anyone, al- 
though obviously, the reason for 
holding such a mass meeting 
lies in those deviations, in the © 
attitudes and practices of some 
parties, primarily of the Com- 
munist Party of China. The 
logical conclusion is clear 
enough. When it is a question 
of representatives of a large 
country and their attitudes, then 
no reference is made of it at all. 
But when it is a question of a 
small socialist country, in this 
case of socialist Yugoslavia, 
then everything is permissible. 
What then happens with the 
principles of equal relations — 
between the great and small in ~ 


general, and in the 
world in particular ? 
viously, by such a statement, 
the Moscow , consultation does 
not mark a contribution to the 
overcoming of this problem, 
but on the contrary, it has con- 
tributed to its further sharpen- 
; ing and deepening. On the one 
thee hand, the authors would mali- 
p ciously like to discredit Yugo- 
slavia, while on the other they 
shave described the policy of 
others inaccurately.. The for- 
mer as well as the latter throws 
a shadow on the entire consul- 
tation and its basic document. 


After the arrival of a dele- 

‘gation of the Soviet Union in 

j Belgrade in 1955, and the open 
id recognition of errors committed 
in the previous policy towards 
Yugoslavia, it was possible to 
expect that the practice of in- 
terference in Yugoslavia’s in- 
ternal affairs would come to an 
end. The statement issued 
after the recent Moscow consul- 
tation on the other hand has 
launched an attack against the 
leadership of our movement 
‘and country. Thereby a rude 
interference in the internal 
‘affairs of both Yugoslavia and 
the Union of Communists has 
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accounting for the deepest con- 
fidence enjoyed by the Union of 
Communists and its leadership 
among our peoples. We donot 
consider it necessary to provide 
evidence for anyone why both 
in the past and at present the 
futility of the efforts made to 
separate our leadership and’ the 
Union of Communists from the 
people. As was revealed by 
our practice on so many occa- 
sions, this does not only re- 
present a futile effort but it fur- 
nishes an obvious example of 
ignoring facts about Yugosla- 
via; it means that there is no 
desire on that side to realise 
what is essential in our coun- 
try’s development in which the 
power on behalf of the people 
is successfully transferred into 
the power of the péople, in 
which the leadership does not 
mean the regime, in which the 
Party is no transmission, in 
which it does not rule in the 
name of the working class but 
the working class itself rules. 


This declaration contains 
doubts expressed on account of 
the fate of the achievements of 
our. peoples. What is the ques- 
tion? The. peoples of Yugo- 
slavia have succeeded in abo- 
lishing the capitalist system 
here under leadership of their 
working class and its Party; 
the means of production have 
been placed in the workers’ 
hands; the management over 
production -has been handed 
over ‘to the producers who 
develop the communal system 
and promote their management, 
foster the country’s industriali- 
sation, and accelerate the pro- 
cess of its overcoming of back- 
wardness, raise the standards of 
living, stabilise the country’s 
international position, and by 
its consistent policy gave a con- 
tribution to the international 
workers’ movements the strug- 
gle for peace and socialism. No 
achievements gained in the pro- 
letarian revolution in Yugosla- 
via have been suffocated, , but 
on the contrary it grows and 
develops, and this is a very 
‘well known fact even outside 
‘the borders of Yugoslavia. And 
what is then the meaning of 
the concern expressed in the 

‘way in which this was done at 
‘the Moscow consultation ? Evi- 
dently, this is not an expression 
“of good will and readiness ‘to 


This is a gesture which is avia 


ed at rendering the advange qo st 
wards socialism in Yusri u 
more difficult: again and at e ti 
sening her reputation in i d 
world today. What is most pi 
grettable of all in this conned di 
tion is that the whole action a p 
disguised by internationalis = y 
The authors of this attack o! 
against socialist Yugoslavia a 3 
not find it necessary or AaS u 
able to sustain all the forms of y 
the development of socialism in 3 
individual countries, but only-g 
certain determined one, with 
which, obviously, the Yugoslay i 
socialism cannot fit in. That is i 
why it appeared necessary to 
stigmatise and anathematise jt, 
Such bureaucratic concept of re 
internationalism- cannot sur- ef 
vive for long. Unfortunately, of 
the declaration issued by the tu 
Moscow consultation shows dc 
that similar concepts are very cc 
strong and that in connection se 
with Yugoslavia another con- Ww 
cession has been made to”those D 
dogmatic forces which find that co 
the Yugoslav practice is a nui- pe 
sance to them. { O} 
ar 
As far' as Yugoslavia is con-> | w 
cerned, she is going - to over- D 
come those obstacles just as she ec 
did in the past when her prac- pe 
tice was condemned, when an Of 
economic blockade was imposed ar 
onher, accompanied by politi- w 
cal isolation. However, as it is fo 
a matter of standpoints by re- th 
presentatives of a powerful pı 
socialist and workers move- at 
ment, we consider it neverthe- he 
less our duty in relation to the sh 
international workers’ move- Ve 
ment and the struggle for 50- ch 
cialism in contemporary world ce 
to call attention to some fact. cl 
We are not worried because 1 m 
this document the results of the th 
development of socialism m RE 
Yugoslavia are not recognise® Ee 
We do not maintain that a, = 
forum is entitled to issue Be a 
ficates as to what extent Thi i 


movement is socialist. 
practice and its results 
are a reliable judge. DU ad 
is a disquieting practice, sa 
ing to which the idea De Yugo- 
g achiev 
ed throuzh the directives 0 te 


‘eularly alarming in 
nection is that 


parties call for isolati 
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srugele against her. Such at- 
fitude means that the delega- 
tions of those parties have not 
drawn a lesson from the recent 
ast which is abundant in evi- 
dence that ever since 1948 it 


proved impossible to silate 
yugoslavia politically by way 
of similar behaviour, and that 


Yugoslavia has not stopped act- 
ingas a significant factor in the 
international workers move- 
ment and in the world today, 
and that at the same time she 
has been contributing to a 
steady strengthening and deve- 
lopment of socialist social rela- 
tions. 


The part of the communique 
relating to Yugoslavia is in 
effect the strongest expression 
of contradictions which consti- 
tute .a characteristic of this 
document on the November 
consultative meeting of repre- 
sentatives’ of communist and 
workers’. parties. The Moscow 
Declaration on the one hand 
comes out in favour of the 
policy of co-existence, for co- 
operation on an equa! footing 
and the unity of communist and 
workers’ parties. The Moscow 
Declaration on. the one. hand 
comes out in favour of the 
policy of co-existence, for co- 
operation on an equal footing 
and the unity of communist and 
workers’ parties, for the respect 
for the most adequate forms of 
the struggle for peace and social 
progress, while on the other it 
attacks socialist Yugoslavia and 
her entire practice by which 
She has been reaffirmed as a 


very active and consistent 
champion of those same: con- 
cepts. The authors of this De- 


claration are therefore placed 
ma very unenviable position— 
they attack socialist Yugoslavia 
n ithe name of some; rotten 
Mutual compromises.. In view 


of the fact that in Yugoslavia’s 
actual standpoints .and: policy 


eel as practice, they can- 


a justification for their 


cialist Yugoslavia, for  ¢Rigitized pyAya fama Foundation Gh 


abricas 


tions of in pur 


country. 


the reality 


The aùthors of this Declara- 
tion would like to be half way 
from dogmatism and “reivision- 
ism’, sectarianism and “oppor- 
tunism”. But what they have 
written about socialist Yugo- 
slavia can best show how they 
have taken the positions of this 
dogmatism and sectarianism 
which they criticised even prior 
to this consultation, and which 
they criticised at the consulta- 
tion: too, even though reluctant- 
ly,or.in a low voice. 


As regards the vital prob- 
lems of socialism—and co- 
existence, equal international 


co-operation and common ac- 
tion of all peace-loving forces 
constitute such problems—there 
can be and there is no half way. 
In connection with those and 
similar problems; no bargain 
can take place, provided that 
there really exists the desire to 
contribute to the strengthening 
of the présent anti-imperialistic 
and all the’ other progressive 
forces and the expansion of 
their co-operation. But the un- 
principled attitude and- hesita- 
tions are the characteristics of 
individual parts of the Moscow 
Declaration, particularly of that 
in which reference was made 
to’ Yugoslavia in terms ` of 
cominformism. 


Undoubtedly, it cannot be in 
the interest of common efforts 
of all peace-loving forces to 
attack a socialist country in an 
unprincipled way and because 
of specific reasons, only be- 
cause that 


refused to be included in any 
camps. Similar ‘attacks mus) 
inevitably provoke an un- 


favourable reaction among’ ali- 


those countries and _ forces 
which represent , a substantial 
factor in the struggle for peace 
today, and on which the authors 


~ 


nnai_and e 


country hassʻbeen’ 
pursuing a non-bloe. policy and- 


Gangotri 
& We Moscow Declaration and 
representatives of communist 
and workers’ parties call for. 


z 


The latest attack on socialist 
Yugoslavia necessitates the 
reaching of definite conclusions. 
Those attacks primarily show 
that the practice of aggravat- 
ing the struggle for an ever 
quicker socialist development 
in our country will be conti- 
nued. At the same time they 
indicate that in future also the 
practice of diverting attention 
of the -international workers’ 
movement from some actual 
problems of . the development 
of socialism, whose realisation 
and sensible constructive consi- 
deration would help towards an 
all-round strengthening of so- 
\cialist development as a whole, 
will be continued. Such an at- 
titude towards socialist Yugo- 
slavia reveals that the positive 
advancement and processes in 
socialist countries and commu- 
dnist parties are still frustrated 
“by most varied obstacles. While 
some are removed, others 
emerge. We are confident that 
in' the course of the future de- 
velopment many obstacles will ` 
be overcome and that conse- 
quently the truly socialist rela- 
tions will be strengthened, 
those which are still burdened 
with ‘various negative pheno- 
mena. 
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can carry on and run the 
country without the co- 
operation of the democra“ 
_tic forces will help to pro- 
long the agony. India and 
other friends of Nepal must 
not shirk their duty. There 
i shouldebe maximum moral 
pressure put on King 
Mahendra to undo the folly 
The has committed. : 


‘= 
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Books To Come—By 


Varieties Of Establishment 


Mr. Christopher Hollis’ Eton 
(Hollis & Carter, 30sh.) reflects 


many varieties of Establish- 
ment: a publisher of Catholic 
books engages a Catholic 
writer who carries his learning 
lightly to give a detailed ac- 
count of a hard-core public 
school. Success is the keynote, 


of course; and Etonians always 
suceeed. One became a “pros- 
perous Barbary pirate” and 
another ended as a “Russian 
senator”; lately there has been 
a jazz trumpeter. : Mr. Hollis’ 
concern is to see what makes 
this school click, and the ans- 
the 


wers he provides are 
answers we always knew: 
Many are called but few are 


chosen (there is a gruelling 
selection test), strict discipline 
within and a stiff upper lip 
without (savage floggings for 
“forbidden pursuits”), a pains- 
takingly worked out curricu- 
lum with the accent on classi- 
eal studies (what is the Latin 
for “He hyt me in the yie with 
a tenys ball”?). The Wall 
Game is very Etonian, and the 
“Reign of Keate” more so. 
What makes this book fascinat- 
ing is the wealth of engrossing 
anecdotes about the small fry 
who passed through its doors to 


become VIPs. “Fagging” gets a 
close examination, but Eton’s 
sexual lapses, which were al- 
most “a proverb”, are slurred 
over. 

* 


Two Thousand Tongues to Go 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 16 sh.) 
is the story of the “adventures 
of the Wycliffe Bible transla- 
tors” told in readable no-non- 
sense prose by Ethel E. Wallis 
and Mary A. Bennett. There 
are over 1,000 of these volun- 
teers, most of them university 
graduates, who have pushed 
their work into the obscurest 
corners of North and South 
America in an attempt to get 
the Bible translated into as 
many languages as possible. 
The Bible has already been 
translated into more than a 
thousand tongues, but two 
thousand ‘“Bibleless” tribes re- 
main. This book provides a 
full account of the work done 
till now and the plans for the 


next twenty-five years. Mis- 
sionaries battling with witch- 
doctors, translators relish- 
ing toasted flying ants, 
Guatemalan consonants chock- 
ing a Minnesota lady 
volunteer But the work 
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anaetinues, and these dedic 


a 
people should serve as nae - 
a- 


tion to others of different faj 
who sit smugly on past ace 
plishment and forget the co a 
nual challenge that the fn 
provides. TE 
% 


No missionaries in M 
Summer (Hodder & SOUNA 
18 sh.) by Cynthia Ellis, o 


: W 
describes a summer in med 
land that lasted “two years 


She joined the Foreign Office as 
a secretary at the age of nine- 
teen, and after her twenty-first 
birthday persuaded the Office to 


send her to Thailand, “hot 
green and chaotic”. She was 
with the British Information 


Service in Bangkok for two 
years and then had a chance to 
go to China. This book des- 
cribes the heat and the light- 
heartedness of Siam, the charm- 
ing dolce far niente that capti- 
vates any sensitive foreigner; 
she calls it “mango summer”, 
and only a lover of that deli- 
cious fruit, so dreamy, faraway 
and voluptuous, can appreciate 
the hidden nuances that make 
up the atmosphere of this per- 
sonal account. Interwoven with 
the visits to Angkor and Peking 
(the Chinese city very poeti- 
cally described) is a light, very 
British love story, gentle, un- 
derstated and curiously mov- 
ing—the author’s love for Giles, 
to whom she is now married. 


% 


Finally, a sad story—the story 
of Thubten Norbu, the brother 
of the Dalai Lama, as told to 
Heinrich Harrer, Tibet is MY 
Country (Hart-Davis, 25 sh.)- 
Readers of Mr. Pattersons 
Tibet in Revolt will recall the 
account therein of the part 
played by Thubten Norbu 32 
the initial stages of informing 
the Indian Government gleon 
the real state of affairs 1n Tibet 
There is no use crying ona 
spilt milk now, but this peiral 
ful, moving story, Norbu’s au 


regrets: 
biography, rouses many reen 
of our relig! 
» he says 


in the last pages, “had the 
hand there now, l 
intent on destroying ie 
thing that we held dear. en 
are we, and must weep pich 
even the shade of t at W 
once was great 
away. 
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puts aa end to cough, cold and bronchial 
troubles. Mritasanjibani improves your digestioa 
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A million persons are working together to take the 
most comprehensive census ever taken in our country. 


ghly instructed, each in 
Above all, they will have 


e practical training. 


They are being thorou 
his appointed task. 


a@id:intensiv 


elaborate 


They will come to every one, for each one of us 


is equally important for the census. 


Let us help them as best as we can. 


All information given to them will be 


fidential and fully protected. 
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Gloomy Year 


THE departing year was not a pleasant year. Both 
i nationally and internationally it was a year of 
Increasing tensions. The world is definitely a more un- 
easy one at the close, than it was at the beginning of, 
1960. After the wrecked “summit” the crowding 
of the U. N. General Assembly session with heads 
of government, did by no means help the cause of 
peace or international understanding, Rather the effect, 
if any, was in an opposite direction. The danger spots 
look angrier and angrier. In the Congo, it looks as if 
the situation instead of being saved by U. N. intervention 
might end in causing the disruption of the U. N. itself. 
The developments in the Congo have not only extended 
the sphere of ‘disagreement between the two major world 
blocs; they have introduced new tensions where these did 
not exist before as, for instance, within the Afro-Asian 
group of nations. The savage situation in Algeria has 
been approaching nearer and nearer to the point when 
it must break its bounds and plunge the parties into 
even wider and more dangerous international entangle- 
ments than now. Oni the cold war front in Laos (for the 
Laotians, of course, the warring is not at all cold but 
gruesomely hot) a dangerous blast is blowing, throwing 
the whole South-East Asian region into jitters. 

In spite of all the loud professions of peaceful aims and 
eagerness to disarm. there is no actual relaxation in the 
big Powers’ race for more and more armed strength or 
in their dance on the brink of the nuclear precipice. In 
any case there is no sign that the big Powers, that is, 
those who control them, or think they control them, feel 
any need of moral reformation. There is of course no 
dearth of preaching or pronouncing anathemas but these 
are always directed towards the “other side,” never to- 
wards one’s own. In such an atmosphere a plea of “co- 
existence,” even if this had a well recognised commonly 
accepted connotation. is no formula for safety. Even 
nuclear disarmament to the point of destroying all the a. 
existing nuclear weapons would not make the future safe 
or secure if there is no change in men’s minds and the 
world remains divided into mutually inimical or even 
mutually competitive nations or groups of nations. Even 
if the stocks of nuclear weapons at any time are destroy- 
ed the knowledge of how to make them will still re 
The problem is not the atomic or the nuclear bomb 
the big Powers’ arsenals but the problem for man 1 
is how to live with the dangerous knowledge of making 
them, that is, with a knowledge that can be used to 
troy humaniy itself. ae 

Any arrangement to contain this 

contain its use permanently or effective 


and mental change in man 
and his attitude towards his 
environment will be doom- 
ed to failure. Whether 
man, speaking socially, is 
capable of achieving such a 
change, may be regarded 
by many, as an open ques- 
tion. In the past man 
had come to possess many 
kinds of dangerous know- 
ledge with which he could 
and did inflict upon himself 
hurts of various degrees 
but never before did he 
come into possession of a 
knowledge and a powe! 
which could destroy the 
species itself. That this 
power will not be used 
suicidally can be ensured 
only by a very big moral 
and phychological change, 
which, even if it is within 
man’s capacity, will lie 
largely outside the special 
sphere of governments and 
their heads as we know 
them. In fact for survival, 
man must learn to look less 
and less to governmental 
protection in future. We 
are arriving at a stage in 
human history where 
power as commonly under- 
stood becomes self-defeating 
and can afford no ultimate 
protection. On the con- 
trary, it cannot be used 
without destroying its user. 
It seems that if man is to 
live, he must let love rule 


him. But who can say 
that man is bound to live? 

In 1960, our national 
prospect was no brighter 


than the international out- 
look, The July holocaust 
in Assam was the worst 
happening to befall India 
since Independence, but it 
was by no means only an 
isolated, localised eruption. 
The  anti-nation, anti-love 
virus was active in the 
general blood stream of the 
body politic, its manifesta- 
tion taking different forms 
indifferent parts of the 


te 
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country according to cir- 
cumstances. What should 
cause even more Worry 


was the way, or rather the 
ways, in which the govern- 
ment, the parties—the rul- 


ing and Opposition both, 
and Parliament itself Te- 
acted to this situation. 


There has been an awful 
exhibition of short-sighted, 
mean-minded and chicken- 
hearted politics—all round. 
May 1961 have something 
better in store for India ! 


Mounting Agony 


HE news agency message 
which in referring to King 
Mahendra’s second proclamatiou 
—the one he issued on Decem- 
ber 26—said that the King 
“ended the eleven-day-old poli- 
tical uncertainty in Nepal by 
appointing a Council of Minis- 
ters under his chairmanship” 
had a misleading nuance. “The 
politcial uncertainty in Nepal” 
was not “ended”; if it dimi- 
nished that was only in the 
sense that the people of Nepal 


_ could now see more clearly the 


size and shape of the problem 
which the King had set them to 
solve. The “Ministers” whose 
appointment was announced 
are not Ministers in any demo- 
eratic sense of the term. They 
are merely King’s appontees 
to carry out his will. Let alone 
the question of popular con- 
fidence, it is doubtful if it could 
be right even to speak about 
their enjoying the King’s con- 
fidence. For from past ex- 
perience it would appear that 
King Mahendra was constitu- 
tionally incapable of giving to, 
or retaining in, any one his 
confidence for any length of 
time. Clearly, he has now sat 
himself to take Nepal back to 
the rosition obtaining before 
the elections and restart his 
exercises in puppetry in which 
one after another hand-picked 
teams of Ministers danced fto 
the King’s tune to inevitable 
self-damnation. 


In his new “Council of Minis- 
ters’ thé King has included 
three persons who once were 
associated with 
the Nepali Congress. Two of 
them had fallen out with the 
Prime Minister while regarding 
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the third, there was no pyey; 
report of any breach Pou 
good relations with Shri Koreas 
The King’s tactic, thus, Sony a 
calculated to encourage i 
disgruntled anti-Koirala  e}S 
ments and sow doubts about 
the integrity of the leadershi 
of the Nepali Congress at “the 
same time. One of the major 
lines of the King’s campaign 
has been character-assassing- 
tion, especially, of the Prime 
Minister. For this purpose al 
sorts of rumours were started 
including the talk of a trial 
which, as it appears now, was 
never seriously meant but 
which was intended to drama- 
tise the situation and arouse 
the curiosity of the public and 
lead them to attach some im- 
portance to the anti-Ministry 
allegations which otherwise 
were so patently vague and 
frivolous. There is nothing 
about holding a trial in the 
proclamation of December 26 
though the allegations are 
repeated. There is little doubt 
that no trial is going to he 
held—for the very good reason 
that a trial, however held, would 
expose tne royal machinations 
more than Ministerial aberra- 
tions. 


The absence of immediate 
violent reactions to the coup 
Wetat by the King has sought 
to be interpreted as evidence 
in support of the royal thes-S 
that the armed forces, the Ss’! 
vices and the general public 
all in favour of the Kings 
action as they had been dis- 
gusted with the Koirala Na 
try’s performance and wanted 
not only its end but the SoL2PN 
ping of the very constitutionis 
King 
thesis of the Koirala Ministry 
unpopularity what need had 4 
to subvert the Constitution ae 
execute a coup? He could nar 
dismissed the Ministry Wit on 
taking recourse to for & 
rank illegality and 
cmergency with the, 
of the Privy Coman, 3 
ceding the relevant part? -tion 
Constitution for the gurati 
That the King took the Pr aides 
a coup disproved the bo 
of his action. 


On the other hand, 
absence of violent reactions at 
the cowp at least PIOVE ues 
Shri Koirala and his CO ving 
had hatched no plots ba for 
any section of the arm" ganis to 
or other kinds of pa? = oe 
subvert the Constitutio y the 
coup Was carried OU 
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Berubari and After 


By J. B. KRIPALANI 


[Adapted from speech in the Lok Sabha on 20.12.60 


‘(pli delicate questions 
arise from the Nehru- 
Noon agreement. One is the 
pledged word of our Gov- 
ernment with a foreign 
power and another, arising 
from it, is the change in 
our Constitution. In a demo- 
cracy, unlike a dictator- 
ship, power is not con- 
centrated in one individual, 
in one centre or in one 
department. All democra- 
cies work through, what are 
called, checks and balances. 
We have a written Consti- 
tution and in that Constitu- 
tion the power of each 
person and department is 
mutually limited. The 
power of the President, as 
the Executive is very anxi- 
ous to tell us, is limited to 
a vanishing point. The 
power of the Prime Minis- 
ter and his Cabinet is limit- 
ed. The power of the Judi- 
ciary is similarly limited. 
Even the power of this 
House is limited, except 
when it changes the Consti- 
tution. When it does so, the 
framers of the Constituion 
decided that this must be 
done in a particular man- 
ner. Change was made diffi- 
cult. It was thought that 
there would be two princi- 
pal parties, more or less 
balancing each other and 
it would be difficult to 
change the Constitution by 
the elaborate process laid 
down. If the Constitution 
is changed too often the ori- 
ginal balance between the 
different authorities will be 
disturbed. The authors of 
the Constitution never 
Meant it to be changed to 
Validate what the Executive 
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in its folly, its carelessness 
or indifference might have 
done. 


Today we have in India 
a dominant party. It has a 
crushing majority. It uses 
that majority mercilessly. 
It does it to justify uncons- 
titutional actions already 
done. If this goes on, all the 
democracy we will have 
will be reduced to the right 
of telling the Executive, in 
parliamentary language, 
that it is foolish, it is un- 
patriotic and it does not 
think in terms of the good 
of the nation, and the Exe- 
cutive cannot physically 
liquidate us. Is that enough 
for effective democracy? 
That is only its negative 
side. But democracy must 
have a positive content. 
That means that the Oppo- 
sition must be able to in- 
fluence the decisions of the 
Government. For this it is 
necessary that the Govern- 
ment should not use its 
overwhelming majority tu 
change the Constitution, 
whenever its actions are 
challenged in law courts. 


The question of Berubari 
is not very complicated. 
There were two arbitrators 
appointed® at intervals. The 
ouestion of Berubari or any 
portion thereof was no: 
raised before them. I think 
our Executive could have 
told its opposite number It 
Pakistan that this question, 
as it was never raised be- 
fore, could not be raised 
then. Even if there was a 
mistake in the award, whe- 
ther legal or factual, an 
award is an award, and its 
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terms must be carried out. 
But in the case of Berubari 
even the question of the 
tightness of the award dia 
not rise. There was no dis- 
pute about this matter. But 
the Executive tell us that 
they wanted to bring about 
peace between India and 
Pakistan so that the raids 
from Pakistan may cease 
and therefore they gave 
away some of the national 
territory. 


Today it is the question 
of Berubari. Tomorrow 
Pakistan may organise 
raids and raise the 
question of Calcutta itself. 
I suppose our Government 
to avoid raids and to estab- 
lish peace between India 
and Pakistan will hand 
over Calcutta too! This is 
a strange way of ordering 
national affairs. Questions 
that were never raised are 
purposely, deliberately and 
viciously raised by our 
opponents and we succumb 
to their unreasonable 
demands at the expense of 
our territory and over the 
freedom of our people! 


The Prime Minister not 
long ago in reply to a ques- 
tion in Parliament said that 
the Executive had the right 
to transfer territory and 
there was no necessity to 
refer the matter to the 
judiciary. Afterwards when 
agitation was raised in Ben- 
gal and the matter was re- 
ferred to the High Court of 
Calcutta, and it was found 
that the Executive had ex- 
ceeded its authority, a refe- 
rence was made to the 
Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court consisting 
of seven judges have given 
a unanimous verdict that 
the Executive have in this 
case exceeded their power 
and that no question of 
Berubari should have arisen 
and if raised should not 
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have been taken into consi- 
deration. It was not a mat- 
ter under dispute. The 
judiciary held that this 
illegal act of the Govern 
ment could be legalised 
only by a change in the 
Constitution. We have, 
therefore, before us the 
present Bill to amend the 
Constitution. But we are 
not only changing ə 
schedule but indirectly the 
very first article of our 
Constitution. 


We are often in an unfor. 
tunate position when dis. 
cussing international prob- 
lems. Our Prime Minister 
‘n order to rebut the argu 
ments of the Opposition 
sometimes justifies his 
actions by advancing rea- 
sons which are favourable 
to our opponents and ene- 
mies. When we talked 
about the aggression of 
China against India, he told 
us and the world that in the 
occupied area not a blade 
of grass grew andnotaman 
lived. In foreign countries, 
people who had nothing to 


do with China or India, or- 


even those who were 
favourable to India, told 
me: “What are you fighting 
about? Your Prime Minis- 
ter has said that not a blade 
of grass grows and not a 
man lives in the occupied 
area. You call yourself a 
peaceful nation and yet you 
quarrel on such issues!” 
This is how the country is 
placed in an awakward 
situation. It also gives an 
advantage to our opponents 
and enemies. I hope the 
Prime Minister will be 
more careful in such mat- 
ters. He has not only to 
reply to the agruments of 
the Opposition but has also 
to see that no advantage is 
given by his replies to our 
enemies at our expense. 


Yesterday he said that 
his transfer of Berubari 
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was not only good for India, 
but also good for Bengal! 
So far as Bengal is con- 
cerned, I feel, it is adding 
insult to injury. However, 
í am sorry to say that Ben- 


gal deserves it. It wants 
to ride two horses. The 
Congress members of this 


House from Bengal create 
an agitation against the 
transfer of Berubari but 
here they .sing another 
tune, and wholeheartedly 
support the Government. 
One cannot have sympathy 
for a province whose repre- 
sentatives excite people in 
Calcutta and here and sup- 
port the Government on the 
same issue. 

There are two questions 
that arise from this trans- 
afer. One is, can we repu- 
‘diate this unfavourable 
pagreement? It is an agree- 
ment by which we give a 
portion of our territory, 
which was never in dis- 
pute, to Pakistan and de- 
prive our citizens of their 
fundamental rights, which 
they enjoyed in India, 
specially the people who 
once left Pakistan and 
settled there. They did 
not like Pakistan Govern- 
ment then. I think they 
would like it much less 
now. They have also clear- 
ly expressed their opinion 
that they are against this 
transfer. It is a territory 
Where there is an over- 
whelming majority of Hin- 
dus. Yet, we want to 
transfer this territory. Can 
we refuse to do it, that is, 
can we repudiate the agree. 
ment? I think this House 
is competent to repudiate 
the Government if it feels 
that it has done wrong. In 
that case we shall have to 
change the Government. 
Unfortunately, the majority 
does not want to do so and 
the Opposition has not the 
bower to do it. Therefore 
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Saturday, 


the question of repudiat; 
] : ia 
does not arise. tion 


The other 
it advisable 
present 


question is, iş 
___ under ine 
1 circumstances, to 
repudiate an internationa] 
agreement? Internationa] 
agreements impose certain 
obligations on the contract. 
ing parties. If We repu- 
diate this agreement, Paki- 
stan will make a grievance 
of it. Also we will þe 
misunderstood in the inter. 
national world. Even tha 
neutrals would say that our 
Government made an 
agreement which it was un. 
able or unwilling to carry 
out. So far as Pakistan js 
concerned, we can say that 
it has repudiated many 
agreements made with 
India and if we repudiate 
this we do no wrong. But 
e v en in international 
affairs, we cannot take our 
political morality from our 
opponents whom we con- 
demn. We have, there 
fore, to fulfil this agree- 
ment. I am sure this 
agreement is not going to 
bring about peace between 
India and Pakistan. There 
will always be something 
or the other in the foresee- 
able future which will 
bring about conflict be- 
tween India and Pakistan. 


This is an international 
agreement by which our 
Government has bound us. 
We may not like it. But, 
we cannot repudiate it. In 
the international world, to 
repudiate an agreement 
that the Executive bas 
made is dangerous, It will 
give one more point to 
Pakistan to quarrel with ne 
Not that the quarrel wil 
cease. If it did cease it 
might not matter. Even 
the Berubari people may 
not have minded the uoi 
fer and suffered for b 
sake of peace betwee 
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BERUBARI—A Prime 
Ministerial Crime 


By ATINDRANATH BOSE 


[Edited from the proceed 
23.12.60.] 


if HAVE the unfortunate 

duty of striking a note 
of discord in the chorus of 
praise for the Prime Minis- 
ter sung by my _ predeces- 
sors. On Sept. 10, 1958-he 
signed an agreement with 
the Prime Minister of Paki- 
stan for the purpose of 
settling the border disputes 
between the two countries. 
In this settlement Berubari 
came in on a mistaken as- 
sumption. This territory 
was written off in full igno- 
rance of its position, popu- 
lation and local data. Giv- 
ing the final word on this 
issue the Supreme Court 
has advised that the ques- 
tion of Berubari is not a 
question of border adjust- 
ment but is a question of 
cession of territory. That 
ìs why this Constitution 
(Ninth Amendment) Bill 
Is before us. But appa- 
"ently, the Ministry is not 


yet enlightened by the 
light thrown by the 
Upreme Court. Tha State- 
ment of Objects and 
fasons says that the agree- 
ments between the two 
Cvernments are to settle 


Certain boundary disputes 


t seems that they are 
Persisting in the error 
Yhich they committed at 


the beginning. 


is (Dre N. Kunze How 
i, | that they are persisting 
an error when the Gov- 


ings of the Rajya Sabha, 


ward a Bill 
Article 368?) 


relatable to 


I speak of the inconsis 
tency between the State- 
ment of Objects and 
Reasons and the Contents 
of the Bill. If the Gov- 
ernment are convinced of 
their error why do they 
reiterate it in the State- 
ment ? 


VOICE OF W. BENGAL 


The Ministry have made 
short shrift of constitution- 
al propriety. Article 3 of 
the Constitution clearly lays 
down that whenever there 
is a question of altering 
the boundary of a State, of 
ceding or of acquiring any 
territory of or for a State, 
the matter has to be refer- 
red to the State Legisla- 
ture concerned for its opi- 
nion. By a resolution 
moved by the Chief Minis. 
ter and adopted unanimous- 
ly, the West Bengal 
Assembly gave the opinion 
that the Bills were uncons- 


titutional. ‘Thereafter, be- 
fore the Bills came for- 
mally before the two 


Houses of West Bengal, the 
Legislative Assembly was 
prorogued by the Governor 


and the Legislative Council 


was adjourned by the 
Chairman. So the only 
opinion of the West Bengal 
Legislative Assembly be- 
fore us is the unanimous 
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tion of the Bills as uncons- 
titutional. 


_Leaving apart the ques- 
tion of constitutional pro- 
cedure and Propriety, it is 
bare justice and common 
sense that whenever the 
territory of a State is to be 
ceded to a foreign country 
it is proper to have the 
opinion, nay the approval 
of that State. India is not 
a unitary state. It is a 
sort of commonwealth, 4 
federation of a number of 
States, each with its own 
loyalties, its own, affinities 


and traditions, But here 
the federal Government, 
the Government of the 
Union  barters away the 


territory of a constituent 
State without caring for its 
feelings or its opinion. 


WHO IS THE OF FENDER > 


There was an unseemly 
controversy between the 
Union and the West Bengal 
Governments as to whether 


and how far the latter 
were taken into confidence 
in this deal. The Chief 
Secretary of West Bengal 
was there at the time of 
the negotiations. The 
Prime Minister says that 


the deal was made with his 
full knowledge and he ex- 
pected that he would com- 
municate the views of his 
Government. That is true. 


Ido not disbelieve the 
statement of the Prime 
Minister. On the other 


hand the Chief Minister of 
West Bengal says that his 
Government never gave 
their approval nor was 
their approval sought at 
any time. Apparently, 


both are correct. It is true, — zy 


it cannot be otherwise, that 
the West Bengal Govern- 


tnment has brought for: and unequivocal condemna- ment were not in the dark Po 
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about this business. When 
the Chief Secretary comes 
to attend or to observe the 
negotiations in respect of a 
deal which gravely affects 
his State, he comes with 
instructions from his Gov- 
ernment. When the deal 
was going to be finalised he 
must have been in touch 
with his Government or at 
least he must have sent 
reports. 


Here are a few obvious 
and illuminating facts. The 
Prime Minister never 
directly talked to the Chief 
Secretary to ascertain the 
views of West Bengal nor 
did the Chief Secretary 
seek interview with the 
Prime Minister to give the 
views of his Government. 
Apparently; the Prime 
Minister gave the facts to 
the Chief Secretary only 
indirectly, and thus to the 
West Bengal Government 
but did not seek the opi- 


nion of the West Bengal 
Government. Nor did the 
West Bengal Government 


intervene at any stage to 
seek facts and to give their 
own views. Neither the 
Centre nor the State clin 
ched the issue. Both 
avoided direct talk. There 
was an unholy pact to 
observe silence and to 
pretend ignorance between 
the two parties to save 
their faces and to get the 
deal done smoothly so that 


the West Bengal Govern- 
ment, at the appropriate 
time may claim that they 


were not a party to this 
deal and that they were not 


consulted, and the Prime 
Minister may claim, as he 
has rightly claimed, that 


‘the West Bengal Govern- 
ment were in the know ot 
the affair. 

I do not share the views 
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of the hon’ble members 
who accuse the Chief Se- 
cretary or the West Benga! 
officials. Officials do not 
deal with these things. 
They are not makers of 
policy. It is mot proper 
io make a scape goat of 
them. The prime and 
chief offenders are the 
Prime Minister of India 
and the Chief Minister ot 
West Bengal. They are the 
arch-offenders of this 
unholy and  ignominios 
deal. By keeping the 
whole thing dark, by not 
bringing it before the pub- 
lic they saved themselves 
from an unpleasant dilem- 
ma. That is also the rea- 
son why the Chief Minister 
of West Bengal after so 
many heroics swallowed 
his brave words and came 
forward to save the pres- 
tige of the Prime Minister. 


COSTLY IGNORANCE 


After two and a half years 
since the agreement was 
signed, our Prime Minister 
has discovered that apart 
from the constitutional and 
territorial questions there is 
also a human question. He 
has discovered that there 
are about 6000 people in the 
area which he is going to 
cede, that these people have 
their hearth and home there 
and have their roots in the 
soil. What a colossal igno- 
rance! He is ceding some 
territory to a foreign coun. 
try without knowing the 
population of that territory. 
Even as far back as 30th 
October, 1958, a reference 
was made to the West 
Bengal Government, I arn 
quoting from the Prime 
Minister’s speech in the Lok 
Sabha on the 5th December, 
“for population and other 
local data regarding the 
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Berubari Union.” This W 
what he did for answerin, 
a question in Parliament 
He knew nothing about the 
territory and two months 
after the deal information 
about the population haq to 
be sought from the West 
Bengal Government, Per. 
haps he thought that Beru. 
bari was a desert or. 4 
wilderness or a snow-clad 
or frost-bitten region 
“where not a blade of grass 
grew.” That was the costly 
mistake for which 6000 
people have to pay with 
their destiny. 


REHABILITATION, 
PROMISE OR HOAX? 


Most of them are people 
who had once been uprooted 
from their hearth and home 
and had settled themselves 
in new land with their own 
initiative without begging 
for doles fram our Govern- 
rnent. They are now going 
to be thrown to the wolves. 


The hon’ble member who 
preceded me was satisfied 
with the promise that 


arrangement will be made 
for their rehabilitation, thal 
they will be one amongst 
us. Well, there are still 
several thousands fron! 
Assam alone still rotting in 
{he camps of West 
under the promise © i 
habilitation. We have a 
rehabilitated people w 
migrated from Pakis 
years ago. The people 
Berubari know WE” 
meaning weight 
these promises 0 
tion. a 
I wonder if any Prt 
Minister of any demor™ 
country will survive “iy 
an act of commission” iy 
ceding a part of the Hee o 
without any knowle £ f 
1 
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its population and admitting 
afterwards that there is a 
human problem. Would any 
prime minister in a demo- 
cratic country survive in 
his office after this ? 


But he says that India 
will make a great gain. Of 
course India will make a 
great gain although she has 
“no right to claim com- 
pensation for the extra area 
going to Pakistan,” as 
stipulated in the Agree- 
ment. i 


SIGNING A BLANK 
CHEQUE 


The two Bills are like 
blank cheques which we are 
required to sign. We do not 
know exactly what terri- 
tories are going to be lost 
and what territories are 
going to be gained. The 
territories are not defined 
They will be defined by the 
officials and if that defini- 
tion and demarcation are 
approved by the Govern- 
ment that will þe final and 
will not come up further for 
our opinion. We are going 
to give our consent to giv- 
ing away our territory with- 
cut knowing exactly what 
amount of territory in what 
area we are giving. 


(Shri J. S. Bisht: Yester- 
day, the Prime Minister 
gave the figures. Approxi- 
mately we are giving 68 sq. 
miles and getting 78 sq. 
miles.) 


Yes, a law made on the 


basis of approximation. 1 
Wonder whether any such 
Contract between citizens 


Will stand for a moment in 
a court of law, a deal in 
Which the exact things pro- 
Posed to be exchanged ars 
Not stated, but merely an 
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act of exchange, a contract 
for exchange is stated, 

There is not even a map 
of the area showing the 
territory along which the 
demarcation will follow. 
The first schedule of the Bill 
is very clear in its vague- 
ness. It mentions only cer- 
tain rivers and assures that 
the demarcation line will be 
drawn, as far as possible, 
along these lines on the 
basis of records. 

Further, there is going to 
be an exchange of enclaves. 
What are these enclaves ? 
We do not know how many 
enclaves are there in India 
and how many in Pakistan. 
Furthermore. is Berubari 
an enclave ? Is it encircled 
by Pakistan territory ? 
Neither in the Bill nor in 
the Explanatory Memoran- 
dum is there any informa- 
tion about the enclaves or 
about the other territories 
which are going to be ceded 
by damarcation. 


SANCTITY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 


We hear and speak a lot 
about the sacredness of the 
Constitution. All of us are 
here by taking a solemn oath 
of allegience to it. But here 
we are going to change the 
Constitution to save the face 
of the Prime Minister even 
though he has exceeded his 
powers, even though he has 
made a deal on a mistaken 
assumption, even though he 
is gambling with the for- 
tunes of thousands of our 
people. In a democratic 
country what is more valu- 
able?—the prestige of the 
Prime Minister or the for- 
tunes of the people? It is 
true that the prestige of the 
Prime Minister means the 


prestige of the country. But 


what is the prestige of the 
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country at the cost of its 
people? Is this democracy 
or a masked dictatorship ? 
Js this not dictatorship mas- 
querading in parliamentary 
form, the Parliament 
rubber-stamping whatever 
the Executive does in the 
name of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s prestige ? : 


Dictatorship of any kind 
is bad. But in spite of the 
faults of dictatorship there 
is at least one virtue in it. 
Dictators are generally 
strong men. They are strong 
enough to resist the forces 
of disintegration inside and 
of aggression from abroad. 
Such are President Nasser 
of Egypt and Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia. But what is 
our democratic dictator ? 
He is bartering away the 
country under threat. He is 
a man of iron within and a 
man of straw outside. 


There are dark clouds 
hovering over the sky of 
Asia. There are ominous 
developments all around. 
The ideals of democracy in 
Asia stand now on the brink 
of a narrow precipice. No 
one knows when at the 
slightest push this last 
bastion of democracy in 
Asia will tumble down. Tt 
has survived so many 
stresses and strains. I am 
afraid whether it has 
reached the limit of that 
strain, whether another 
push will not hurl it down. 
In such a crisis it is not the 
Constitution which saves 
the people. The people de 
not look to the Constitution 
when they go to lose every- 
thing. There are other 
things to which they have 
to turn. Should we not take 
warning now and stop the 
people from seeking the 
remedy for themselves? _ 
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| British Vote For Cruel 
Dictatorship 


By FENNER BROCKWAY, M.P., 


Chairman of the Movement for Colonial Freedom 


3 lon 


““rday, December 31, 1960 


HE delegations from the 
United Kingdom and 

the Western Alliance were 
rapped on the kunckles by 
the U. N. General Assembly 
last week when they nomi- 
nated Portugal for the 
Security Council. Their pro- 
tege received only 38 votes. 


How any delegate wh» 
believes in democracy could 
have voted for Portugal T 
do not know. Many of us 
are proud of democratic 
rights and personal liber- 
ties within Britain. We can 
be only ashamed when the 
British vote at the United 
Nations is cast for a cruel 
dictatorship. 


The vote of the Afro- 
Asian group went, of 
Course, solidly against Por- 
tugal. The group is de- 
manding fuller representa- 
tion on the Security Coun- 
cil, and it looks as though 
it wall get it. Already the 
United Arab Republic has 
Secured a seat and Liberia 
will probably get one. 


The feeling that Europe is 
Over-represented was partly 
Tesponsible for the vote 
against Portugal, but far 
Stronger was indignation 
&gainst Portugal’s colonial 
Policy. 


Simultaneously an event 
Was taking place in London 
Which will prove in the 
& run an even greater 


rebuff to Portugal. Repre- 


_ Sentatives of the national 


Portu- 
met and 


Ovements of the 
Uese colonies 


y tablished a united front 
at Co-ordinate their struggle 


* 


for liberation. Four African 
organisations in Angola, 
three in Portuguese Guinea, 
and the Political Conven- 
tion of Goa, coordinating 
the various nationalist orga- 
nisations, were represented. 
African movements in 
Mozambique intended toa 
send delegates, but they did 
not arrive. The fear is that 
they were arrested when 
trying to leave. 


It may seem strange that 
in each of the African coun- 
tries under the Portuguese 
dictatorship there should be 
several Nationalist move- 
ments, particularly as they 
are illegal. The variety is a 
reflection of the necessity 
to work underground. They 
spring up spontaneously in 
local areas and cannot 
function on a national scale. 
Indeed, it was only when 
representatives had crossea 
the frontiers that they 
learned in some cases of 
each other’s existence, 


The London meeting, 
therefore, is more than A 
union of the movements in 
the different colonies. Tt 
will serve to unite and 
strengthen the movements 
in each territory. The joint 
committee will operate 
from an office at the head- 
quarters of the Movement, 
for Colonial Freedom (374. 
Grays Inn Road, London 
W. I). A still more repre- 
sentative conference is be- 
ing planned. $ 

I was present at the 
meeting in a Committee 
Room of the House of Com- 
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mons when the representa- 
tives from Angola, Guinea 
and Goa gave reports to 
Members of Parliament and 


to the Press. Antho- 
ny Wedgwood Benn, 
chairman of the Goa 2 


Committee set up by the 
M. C. F. three years ago, 
presided, but he was in 
some difficulty because at 
the moment he is suspend- 
ed between membership of 
the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons, 


He refuses to enter the 
Lords in succession to his 
father, the late Lord Stans- 
gate. and a Committee of 
Privileges is considering his 
appeal to remain in the 
House of Commons. A 
strange contradiction of 
British democracy this—a 
constituency is denied re- 
presentation in the Com- 
mons by its elected Mem- 
ber, and he is compelled to 
become a Member of the 
House of Lords although he 
doesn’t want to be! 


In these circumstances 
Anthony could not sponsor 
the meeting in the Com- 
mons Committee Room. [ 
had to do it for him! But 
of one thing we can be 
sure. Whether compulsorily 
a Peer or by choice a Com- 
moner, he will continue the 
great, tradition of his father — 
as a fearless champion of 
liberty. Í 


The spokesmen from the 
Portuguese territories. gav 
us grave reports. Ang 
appears to be under mi 
tary occupation. We _ 
told of air bases, mil 
exercises with mapaln 
bombs, constant movements — 
of armed troops, indiscri 
nate arrests, and ev 
sacres, of whick 
were given at 
Ieolo and Beng 
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out warning on a crowd of 
one thousand, killing 30 
people and injuring over 
200, and that at Icolo the 
village was set on fire and 
totally destroyed. It was 
asserted that on November 
2 eight African political 
prisoners were executed 


out independent observers 
and are denied freedom of 
writing or speech. 

In May of this year, how- 
ever, Mr. Elwyn Jones. 
Labour M. P. and distin- 
guished barrister, did visit 
Luanda on behalf of the 
International Commission 


The Portuguese System 


Portugaľs racial policy 
in the colonies is to keep 
the Africans illiterate, and 
to keep them working as 
well as ‘scared. Although 
higher education techni- 
cally is open to all, the 
cost is prohibitive for the 
Africans, In Angola (popu- 
lation|; ' 4,500,000) there 
are only 200 Africans in 
high schools; Mozambique 
(population : 6,800,000) has 
50. and has produced only 
ona college graduate—a 
young African who is re- 
ported to have been at 
Lisbon University on the 
Proceeds of alucky lottery 
tidket. For the Africans 
this lack of educational 
facility hardly eases the 
path towards their pre- 
Cious status of ‘assimilado’, 
which promises “equality 
with the whites for those 
who cam speak Portuguese 
fluently and adopt Euro- 
pean modes of life” ie., 
“live in a house instead of 
hut, eat with a knife and 


fork instead of the 
fingers’? 
For the overwhelming 


mass of the indigenous 
people there is no future 
whatsoever beyond menial 
labour. Under the obliga- 
tory labowr system the 
government rounds wp 
tens of thousands of Afri- 


cans annually, proclaims 
them to he idle, and 
assignS them to public 


works projects for “stints 
of six months” at wages 
vanging from Rs. 10 fa 
Rs. 25 a month. 

The Africans who endure 
the system without protest 
live somewhat peacefully. 
For the rebels there is the 
‘palmatoriw—“a stout flat 
bat with holes in it?. A 
few sharp blows of the 
‘palmatoria’ “leaves welts 
and blisters that last for 
weeks.” The persistent 
rebels disappear quietly to 
tha labour camps of Sao 


Tome. Portugal’s island 
prison in the Gulf of 
Guinea. 


The Portuguese say that 
the indigenous people will 
never be a “problem”? sa 
long as the frontiers can 
ba sealed off from the fer- 
nent in surrounding terri- 
tory: When freedom came 
to the Congo and when 
Tanganyika and Nyasaland 
took a long step towards 
independence, Portugal sent 
armed reinforcements to 
protect Angola and 
Mozambique from “infecr 
tion of mdependence 
virus.” 


[Taken from the current 
wssua of. “Time”.] 


SSS U 


without trial at the military 
prison of Luanda. 

It is fair to say that when, 
earlier in the year, I pro- 
tested to the Portugese 
Ambassador in London 
about the events at Bengo 
and Icolo. he denied them 
categorically. One of the 


_ difficulties is that the Por- 
tuguese colonies are with- 
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of Jurists and expressed 
concern to the authorities 
over reports that 57 per- 
sons, both Portuguese and 
European, accused of 
crimes against the securi- 
ty of the State” would not 
get a fair trial, In July the 
Secretary General of the 
Commission protested to 
the Prime Minister of Por- 
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tugal against the p 

allow Dr. Paint eusa] to 
the famous Portugye > 
year, to lead the defeat”: 
seven Europeans at Luan x 
When Europeans 


ae are denied 
such facilities of deN 
one must assume, I fen 


that African political pri. 
soners are treated ever 
more summarily, i 


But to return to the Meet- 
ing in the Commons Com- 
mittee Room. We also heard 
from a representative from 
Portuguese Guinea of a 
massacre of Africans aj 
Pijiguite on August 3, 1959. 
followed by the arrest oi 
Nationalist leaders still con. 
fined in “the concentration 
camp at Galinhas”. 


The representative from 
Goa, the only remaining 
European colony on the 


mainland of India, gave us 
startling figures. There was 
a mass satyagraha (non- 
violent resistance) by 
Indians in Goa in 1946. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1957, we 
were told, 13 Goa leaders 
were deported to Angola, 
Cape Verde Islands and 
Portugal, over 2,000 
nationalists were arrested. 


about 300 sentenced: to 
terms extending to A 
-years imprisonment, a? 


87 were either shot or tol 
tured to death. 


Three comments should 
be made on these reports. 


Britain is an ally of Por 
tugal. Britain should exe" 
an influence upon the Sid 
ernment at Lisbon to tt 
these tyrannies and spe 
barities. This would ie the 
cially appropriate in ndia 
case of Goa, because 
is a member of tne 
monwealth. 

Secondly, all the 
Powers A involve be! 
cause Portugal is a ™. 
of N. A. T. O. The “= 
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guese Prime Minister 
(April 12, 1954) has claim. 
ed that N. A. T. O. is com- 
mitted to defend the terri- 
torial integrity of the 
member-states and that this 
includes Goa (presumably, 
also, the Portuguese African 
territories). When India 
challenged this interpreta- 
tion. the N.A.T.O. Powers 
were silent. If they believe 
in democracy, they should 
repudiate any obligation to 
defend colonial dictator- 
ships. ‘ 

Thirdly, the United 
Nations cannot ignore 
these repudiations 
of the Charter and 
the Declaration of Human 
Rights. The Assembly has 
called on Portugal to pro- 
vide the annual reports on 


An Announcement 


A special issue of VIGIL 
will be published on the 
occasion of the Republic 
Day—January 26, 1961. 


Our patrons and adver- 
tisers are requested to 
send in all advt. space 


orders and materials so as 
to reach us not later than 
January 18. Our advertisers 
and agents are requested 
to book space as early as 
possible to ensure better 
Position, 

| Manager 


Social and economic condi- 
tions required from all 
colonial Powers. If Portu- 
gal persists in refusal, the 
U. NÑ. shoula appoint a 
ommission to visit the 
territories to learn what is 
appening. 

The Afro-Asian delegates 
at the U. N. boldly exposed 
ortugal’s colonial record. 


k €ir speeches were un- 
“ported in the British 
ress, as were similar 


Speeches protesting agains; 
e Colonial dictatorship in 
Whee and other territories. 
€n are voices from 
tope and America to be 
sed in their support? 


s : 
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Algeria—the Last Round 


By NRIPENDRANATH GHOSH 


Fe of us know how we 

Indians are deeply in- 
volved in the Algerian 
afřairs. Some of the bright- 
est lads of our Ministry of 
External Affairs with right 
kind of background have 
been acting as go-betweens 
between Yaris and Tunis 
where 14 Rue denter- 
preneur houses the provi- 
sional Government of 
Algerian Republic in exile. 


The military revolt in 
Algeria started on the All 
Saints Day in November, 
1954. Since then, 200.000 
young Algerians have 
courted death in actual com- 
bat against the French 
regulars. The actual number 
of French casualties is diffi- 
cult to estimate. But they 
are generally considered to 
be in the region of 20,000. 
It the French forces did not 
enjoy the benefit of air- 
cover their casualties would 
have been tenfold. What is 
more, they would have been 
by now pushed -to the sea 
by the Algerian rebel 
forces. 


But the oddly matched 
war drags on. And this is 
its seventh year. When the 
rebellion was in its infancy, 
the then Premier of France, 
Mendes France, suggested 
wmter-dependence. But 
France, deafeated in her 
own colonies militarily and 
almost in the grip of econo- 
mic chaos did not pay any 
attention to him, the only 
man other than general de 
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Gaulle who is able to run 
France, But Mendes was a 
Jew. 


Since then Prime Minis- 
ters have come and gone. In 
all, France had 28 cabinat 
changes from 1945, with an 
average longivity of twelve 
months for each cabinet. 
The French Parliament 
acquired the nickname, 
“circus de Paris.” Nobody 
had the courage to talk 
about the only way that 
could rehabilitate France as 
a great nation. Whoever 
talked of negotiating peace 
in Algeria hit the dust. The 
fact that a mere handful of 
15,000 ill-equipped Algerians 
kept 500,000 French soldiers 
busy round the clock made 
the people furious. Their 
wrath fell upon the Gov- 
ernment. But neither had 
paid any heed to the wind 
of change that was blowing 
through Africa. 


On May 13, 1958, the 
European settlers in Algeria 
attacked the Government 
headquarters and shouted, 
“De Gaulle au  puvoir” 
(meaning de Gaulle to 
power). Whole nation rose 
in support of the General. 
so de Gaulle came to power. 
He organised an empire- 
wide referendum. Organised 
Communaute Franceise and 
granted independence to the 
West African state of 
Guines. Those who went to 
so much trouble to put de 
Gaulle in power realised 
that the man is more — 


6T 
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powerful and 
changer than they wanted 
him to be. They (ie., the 
rightists, the extremists and 
the settlers) moved away 
from him for his historic 
declarations like, “Algerian 
rebels are patriots and 
brave. Let’s have a peace of 
the braves.” The Left re- 
mained aloof because of 
suspension of the Assembly 
Nationale by him. But both 
knew that de Gaulle was 
France as he claimed in his 
last August speech in 
Algeria, “France, c‘est moi.” 
They could do nothing ex- 


more pro- 


sept shout, “Morte a de 
Gaulle’ (death to de 
aaulle), The Algerian re- 
dels carried on the fight. 
Average Algerians kept 
watching. 


The European settlers in 
Algeria constitute only one- 
tenth of the total population 
(10 million). They enjoy 
the status of the herrenvolk 
in Algeria. Majority of them 
are of non-French extraction 
(Spaniards, Sicilians and 
Greeks), Their ancestors 
were brought in by the 
French imperialists to take 
over the cultivable lands 
from which the Algerian 
farmers were driven out. 
They have got best of lands, 
education and opportuni- 
ties. They wanted to keep 
Algeria that way for ever. 
A 1947 law granting equal 

rights to the Algerians were 
never implemented. When 
de Gaulle came to power in 
1953, the officials tried to 
introduce the policy of 
fraternisation. They hardly 
realised that a 130-year-old 
policy of cruel discrimina- 
tion cannot be suddenly re- 
placed by another of frater- 
“nisation which is only a few 
ionths old. 
January, 1960, the 
Af 
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settlers organised a little 
military revolt in Algiers 
the capital of Algeria. It 
fizzled out in no time. The 
world press blew it into an 
uprecedented proportion, 
People soon forgot about it. 
The Algerians kept watch- 
ing. 


On December 10, de 
Gaulle visited Algeria in his 
last round of campaign for 
an “Algerian Algeria.” It 
may not mean the same 
thing to the rebels and their 
organisation, La Fronte 
Liberation Nationale, in 
short, F.L.N. But de Gaulle 
is going to go through it. 
Yesterday, the European 
settlers organised riots. 
They shouted the old 
slogan: “Algerie Francaise” 
(Algeria is French). We 
have heard such slogans be- 
fore and could still hear the 
same in certain parts of 
Africa. They all talk of 
European civilisation, West- 
ern way of life, Christianity 
and some such things, as 
if these things mean con- 
tinuation of colonialism. 
This time the Algerians 
were ready. They brought 
out counter .demonstration. 
Naturally, there were 
clashes. Whenever such mob 
viclence takes place people 
get killed and women raped. 
We saw that only recently 
in Assam. But unlike 
Assam, de Gaulle’s forces 
acted swiftly. They dis- 
persed both. Only a 15- 
year-old Algerian boy died. 
That itself is an evidence 
of de Gaulle’s sincerety and 
his hold on the security 
forces in Algeria. In 1945, 
the European settlers killed 
—according to an official 
French account—9,000 to 


20,000 Algerians in Setif, the 
hometown of Ferhat Abbas, 
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the leader of the FLN 

the Prime Minister o TAR 
sional Government 
Algerian Republic in 


f provi. 
Of the 
exile, 


Of course, this is definite 
ly not enough to coax the 
rebel army out of their hide. 
cuts on the Atlas Mountain 
into open activities like 
parliamentary and munici- 
pal elections in the future 
and the Algerian referen. 
dum to be held on the 8th 
January. Both sides have 
been out of parliamentary 
way of life for such a long 
time that it would be 
necessary for them to meet 
in the halfway house of 
‘non-activity’ for a certain 
period to acclamatise them- 
selves with the emerging 
reality. 


Three important steps 
may have to be taken by 
France to make furher im- 
pression upon the rebels. 
Firstly, the release of Ben 
Bella the young vice pre- 
mier of the provisional 
Government. He was cap- 
tured in 1955 during the 
socialist regime of Guy 
Mollet while flying out ot 
Morrocco after negotiating 
the terms for peace 1 
Algeria with the Sultan of 
Morrocco. Ben Bella wa? 
promised safe conduct i 
his mission by the Frenc 
The latter did not keep i 
At that time he was "i 
Chief of the Algerian rebe 
army. He was a profess)07 
soldier fought for Frantei 
the Second World War a 
in Indo-China and ue 
decorated by the iene is 
both occasions. Often 
referred to as — 

Gandhi of Algeria. 


a soldier, he is His 


t. atk 
ascetic by temperamen ave 


release will certainly 
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a tremendous impact on the 
Algerian situation. 


Secondly, 30,000 Alge- 
rians at present held with- 
out trial will do more good 
outside the barbed wire 
than inside. 


Thirdly, there are hun- 
dreds of Algerian families 
brought out of their ances- 
tral villages (to make it 
impossible for the Algerian 
guerillas to hide among 
them) and kept in what is 
euphemistically called ‘re- 
groupment camps.’ Those 
among them who express 
their desire to go home 
should be immediately 
given necessary facilities. 


Given these conditions, 
the rebels will have no 
cause to ‘stay in the moun 
tain’ as some of them had 
put it before de Gaulle’s 
recent visit to Algeria. 
Here in this terrorised land 
de Gaulle was booed and 
jeered by the European 
settlers, whereas he moved 
freely among the Algerians 
in the town of Chersel. 


Among those Algerians 
who gathered to greet the 
general, every fifth man 
belonged to the F. L. N. 
But not a bullet was fired 
at the French President, 
neither a grenade exploded 
nor a knife flashed. In Al- 
geria, this is not just un 
usual but a novelty. If 
the F. L. N. had instruced 
their ‘operators’ among the 
Civilians to put up their 
best manners, then one can 
only conclude that the new 
€ra has been installed in 
Algeria, and this is definite- 
ly the last round of what: 
ever the European settlers 
and their influential friends 
in the metropolitan France 
have been doing. 
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Books to Come—By P. Lal 


Literature and Environs 


MIAN cannot live by televi- 
sion receivers alone.” Thus 
The Times on 7 October 1959. 
Mr. Laurence Kitchin suggests 
in Mid-Century Drama (Faber, 
30sh.) that man should learn to 
find artistic sustenance in the 
vitality of the drama, and ap- 
provingly quotes a passage from 
The Fervent Years referring to 
“the shock of delighted recogni- 
tion” that runs through an 
audience when they are locked 
in the dramatic experience. Mr. 
Edmund Wilson did much the 
same in his chronicle of the 
twenties, pointing. to the high- 
lights, indicating points of view, 
illuminating dark literary cor- 
ners. Mr. Kitchin’s work is 
somewhat scrappy, the canvas 
is continental, the chapters 
seem to have little connection 
with each other, and might just 
be separate essays; but the 
initial discussion is masterly 
and makes the book indispen- 
sable. He examines the back- 
ground of contemporary thea- 
tre, discusses “directors and 
decor”, analyses the “autono- 
mous actor” and “extremes of 
style in acting.” Then he gets 
down to the playwrights. and 
actors (his studies of Delaney 
and Olivier are superb). Lucid- 
ly written, extremely readable; 
excellent as a reference book. 


* 
Dylan Thomas: the Legend 
and the Poet (Heinemann, 


25sh.), edited by Professor E. 
W. Tedlock, is described as “a 
critical symposium”, somewhat 
exaggeratedly, one feels. The 
big critical guns are all here— 
David Daiches, Richard Eber- 
hart, G. S. Fraser, Karl Shapiro 
....Other names impress: 
Geoffrey Grigson, John Leh- 
mann, Edith Sitwell, Louis Mac- 
Neice.... Yet the total effect is 
strangely disappointing. One 
critic has already explained 
that the best critics of Thomas’s 
poetry are not represented here; 
two names certainly are not 
here: Brinnin and Oscar Wil- 
liams. One wonders why. 
Could it be that they were cold- 
shouldered because what they 
had to say would not fit in with 
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the hail-wonderful-poet image 
that is being created assiduous- 
ly in this symposium? Nor is 
Derek Stanford here; surely, as 
the pioneer critic, he had good 
reason to be included. 

But it adds up to a thorough- 
ly exciting collection for the 
Thomas fan. From Dame Edith 
Sitwell’s curious approaches to 
Lehmann’s controlled praises, a 
full gamut is run, presenting, 
in the first section, “The Man”, 
and in the second “The Poet”. 
Would that the first did not 
make the poet out to bea 
chubby, sweet angel and the 
second did not always try to 
give him a puff. Mrs. Caitlin 
Thomas would have something 
to say about all this, but she is. 
not here either. 


* 


Another poet unnaturally 
puffed by no less an eminent 
person than Edith Sitwell is 
Swinburne (Weidenfeld and 
Nicholson, 25sh.). In this 
“selection compiled and with an 
introduction by Dame Edith 
Sitwell,” the Sitwellian system 
of poetry appreciation goes to 
near absurd lengths. Quoting a 
stanza from Atalanta in Caly- 
don, she remarks: “The allite- 
ration and the half-tones; these, 
with the change from the poig- 
nant ‘e’s’ to the dulled, the pite- 
ous attempt of the sound to lift 
itself up by means of the ‘a's’ 
and ‘g’s’ in the first line, the 
depth and-mournfulness of the 
‘o’ sounds—the effect of these is 
beautiful, subtle, and strange.” 
This kind of parlour-game cri- 
ticism—find out how many “u? 
sounds are on the first page and 
show how they suggest apples/ 
oranges/winds/birds in flight— 
gets dull after five pages, and 
Dame Edith Sitwell carries it on 
for fifty-one. As for Swinburne 
—poor Swinburne, he is still a 
sickly-sweet, sound-lost poet, 
who was forcing poetry into 
what he thought was music but 
what was more often than not 
melodic tinkliness. 
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poems, some of them ha 
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consummate 


translated with a 
artistry, by Jerzy Peterkiewicz 


and Burns Singer. Wizardry 
marks Five Centuries of Polish 
Poetry (Secker & Warburg, 
2lsh.), and an anthology of 
such surpassing beauties is best 
reviewed by quotation. I select 
two, the first by an anonymous 
poet: 


THE SUN SETS 


The sun as it sets 

Looks back tenderly. 

Is it midday or twilight 

It wants to see? 

It isn’t the moon it wants 
Or the twilight it wants to see. 
The sun is looking’ back 

At you, just you, Marie. 


The second is by Maria Pawli- 
kowska: 


OCTOBER 


Fountains of gold! The leaves 
fall like gold spray. 

I feel the chill in every word 
you wrote. 

Even the sun has cooled and 
gone away. 

Gone like a friend, and with a 
dying fall. ‘A false note. 


There is genuine poetry on 
every page of this anthology, 
and it is a deep pleasure to read 
verse which deals, thank God, 
with the unchanging things that 
verse should deal with. 


The Paradox of Tragedy (Un- 
win, 16sh.) by D. D. Raphael is 
a small but intelligently worked 
Out analysis of the nature of 
tragedy. Mr. Raphael re-defines 
Aristotle’s definition, suggesting 
that most modern commenta- 


tors have not grasped its subtle 
implications. “Little did he 
dream, poor man, that his 
scrappy remarks would be taken 
so seriously by later dramatists 
and critics.” Mr. Raphael’s 
thesis—and it is fascinatingly 
worked out, with all the resour- 
ces of a scholar and the persua- 
siveness of a stylist—is that 
Tragedy is conflict between two 
forms of the sublime, in which 
“the sublimity of human hero- 
ism is exalted above the subli- 
mity of overwhelming power.” 
Such a view conflicts with 
Christian theology, and some 
of the most interesting pages in 
this book are devoted to a study 
of Greek, Biblical (Esther), 
English and French texts. 


* 


Finally, Indian Fiction in 
English (University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 4.50 dollars), “an anno- 
tated bibliography” by Dorothy 
M. Spencer. Dr. Spencer gives 
a selective checklist (coming 
up to the Jaico 1958 translation 
of Premchand’s Godan) of fic- 
tion in English by Indian wri- 
ters. Strangely, G. V. Desani, 
whose All About H. Hatterr is 
surely the most creative fictional 
work we have, is nowhere men- 
tioned, nor is his Hali. Ruth 
Jhabvala is also missing. What 
makes this book valuable is the 
excellent Introduction by Dr. 
Spencer titled “Indian Society, 
Culture and Fiction.” 


* 


Mr. Arthur Koestler dis- 
Cusses aspects of the Indian 
Social and religious Esta- 
blishment in The Lotus and 
the Robot (Hutchinson, 25 sh.). 
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Admirers and detractors t 
Koestler will know what a ae 
pect: a chilling, intelligent 


cy- 


nicism, journalistic breezines 
cunning selection of Passages 


from religious texts 
home his points, and a stifli 
air of omniscience. There 
nothing he touches that he Wi 
not expose. In Calcutta duri 
the Quest seminar two years 
ago, he found the other dele- 
gates supremely boring and cas- 
tigated them as “a bunch of old 
fogeys”. Now, in the pages of 
Encounter, he is busy sniping 
at things Indians hold holy and 
important. All this would þe 
understandable if it was not for 


ng 
is 
ill 
ng 


the purpose behind it: “I came, 


back rather proud of being a 
European,” he says. We have 
heard that sort of thing before, 
It was Miss Mayo who first did 
the Drain Inspectors Report, 
and it is Mr. Koestler now who, 
on an egghead level, finds Yoga 
a messy system and the holy 
men unholy hoaxes. He is ter- 
ribly perturbed by the shiva- 
lingam, and finds Freudian ex- 
planations; he mocks four con- 
temporary saints (among them 
Bhaveji); he throws dirt on 
Zen Buddhism. (Mr. Christmas 
Humphrys, in a recent issue of 
the Listener, has been at some 
pains to show how Mr. Koestler 
deliberately misinterprets Zen 
—“the Stink of Zen” is Mr. 
Koestler’s phrase—in order to 
prove his thesis.) What is the 
point of saying: “The Indian 
mystic is taught to .. drink his 
bindu and to blink with his 
anus.” This is neither research 
nor comment but high-pressure 
sensation for highbrows. If Mr. 
Koestler wants more of oe 
kind of pointless quotation, ie 
him proceed forthwith to Oe 
unexpurgated Brihadaranyi q 
Upanishad, where he will E 
at the end, an epilogue that ‘ < 
tails such curious sex-pracle™ 
as will make the smuggest Seni 
pert sit up. Mr. Kocstie i a 
naughty boy who shoul aned 
brought back to school, Town 
for playing truant, and ae alle 
which way home lies; bac 
leys will only lead him 
Bestseller Blind Lane. 
% 
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look at the sincere © a 
dedicated man to present ale 
Wisdom of Buddhism 1n 28 
volume (Michael os 
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sh.). Some of this material has 
already been anthologised by. 
Lin Yutang in The Wisdom of 
India and China, but Mr. Christ- 
mas Humphrys presents for the 
first time a complete survey of 
the impact of Buddhist religious 
texts in India, China and Japan, 
and Tibet. There is no such 
thing as the Buddhist “Bible”, 
and this is the first integrated 
attempt to show the values and 
semi-dogmas of Buddhist doc- 
trine in their relation to each 
other. The Noble Truth of 
Suffering, the Eightfold Path, 
Nirvana, the Parable of the 
Mustard Seed—all the beauty, 
the profundity and simplicity 
of Buddhism compressed in a 
single volume. Zen gets an ad- 
ditional chapter in view of the 
recent revival of interest in the 
West; and there is no person 
better qualified than Mr. Hum- 
phrys to offer us the truths of 
Buddhism. 
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King with the help of the 
Palace Guards while the Army 
more or less stood by. Even if 
a section of the Army felt 
inclined to actively oppose the 
coup, its immediate execution 
could not have been prevented 
because the Palace Guards out- 
numbered the battalions of the 
Army stationed in the Kath- 
mandu area. Anyway, the arm- 
ed forces appeared to be on the 
side of the coup-maker, which 
naturally threw the rest of the 
people into a frightened calm, 
as would be the case anywhere 
in a similar situation, irrespec- 
tive of the level of the demo- 
Cratic consciousness of the 
masses. 


But that is not certainly the 
end of the story. It is thanks 
not to any popular approval of 
the King of which there is no 
positive evidence but to the 
democratic temper of Shri 
Koirala and his colleagues, 
which had kept them from 
thinking in terms of conspi- 
racy against conspiracy, that 
King Mahendra’s action did not 
plunge Nepal immediately into 
a civil war. This is a piece of 
luck which it is earnestly to 
be hoped will not be thrown 
away. So long as there has 
me been any bloodshed the 
rene may still be able to 
frerace his steps. But the 
me that the fates will allow 
rae to hug his present illusions 
annot be long. 
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“The Cause Of Freedom” 


By ASIT KUMAR 


HE President-elect of the 


United States is reported to 
have stated in his first post- 


victory statement that he 
would pledge himself to 
work for “the cause of free- 


dom around the world”. This 
would have been a cause for 
general rejoicing here and 
everywhere if men could agree 
on what is meant by the ap- 
parently simple word “free- 
dom”. Without such an agree- 
ment, such a crusading spirit 
can lead to real disaster in the 
world today. 


To most U.S. politicians since 
the end of the 2nd world war, 
or, at least to the most vocal 
sections of that genus, “free- 
dom” has meant simply and 
solely the absence of communist 
rule. In that line of thinking 
the cause of freedom has there- 
fore been reduced to the simple 
and quite often the single cause 
of anti-communism. Whoever 
stands or speaks against com- 
munism from whatever point of 
view is therefore backed up as 
a defender of freedom. It is 
only in the light of such men- 
tality can we explain how or 
why Syngman Rhee was cham- 
pioned all the time while busy 
building up his regime of police 
terror, or why Nehru was at 
one time so unpopular in the 
United States whereas the 
Muslem League murderers ac- 
ross the border were hailed as 
friends of democracy. 


Anti-popular governments all 
over the world have not been 
slow to exploit the situation and 
have cashed in whenever they 
can. The classic example is 
that of South Africa whose Sup- 
pression of Communism Act 
(1950) has, according to 
Gunther, (Inside Afrida pp. 
528-529) “provisions unique in 
the history of jurisprudence.” 
“The Act gives the Minister of 
justice absolute power to decide 
whether a man is a communist 
or not, and to outlaw anybody 
he calls a communist from 


public life. .Other penalties may 
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be inflicted such as a fine of 
£200 and imprisonment up to 
five years, and it seems that 
the law may be applied retro- 
gressively”. However, the real 
intentions of these Afrikaner 
‘Manu’s become evident when we 
know what they are out to sup- 
press. That is made clear by ` 
their definition of the word 
Communist. As Gunther quite 
candidly points out, “The pas- 
sage in the law defining Com- 
munism is lengthy and very 
broad indeed. To be convicted 
of being a communist, a per- 
son does- not have to be a 
member of the Communist 
Party. Not at all. Any body 
who believes in ‘Social change’ 
or who is against the status 
quo in any respect may find 
himself guilty of what is called 
‘Statutory Communism’ i.e. com- 
munism as defined in the 1950 
Act.” 


This then tg the real issue 
at stake. There are all over 
the world a number of gov- 
ernments who are afraid 
of any social change whatso- 
ever, and are determined to 
thwart any move on the part of 
their own people to initiate 
such changes. The most im- 
portant among such govern- 
ments (at least in Asia and 
Africa) are the colonial gov- 
ernments and some ex-colonial 
ones with military or para-mili- 
tary dictatorships. The bogey of 
communism has come as a god- 
send to them. They are using 
it as a handy pretext, first, to 
rob successive U.S. Administra- 
tions valuable dollars in the ~ 
form of aide and grants, mostly 


‘military, and secondly, to mis- 


use the tremendous power and 
resources of the United States 
in liquidating all internal forces 
for social changes which they | 
could not have resisted by 
themselves. The United States — 
cannot be unaware that these — 
governments are anti-democra- 
tic in their constitution and 
purpose, but necessity makes 
strange bedfellows and so con- 
science is put to sleep. Above 
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all is the easy equation of free- 
dom with anti-communism. 


It must, however, be pointed 
out that the precise virtue of 
democracy is that it makes so- 
cial change possible without 
causing violent upheavals. If, 
therefore, a situation is created 
in which no social changes 
can be brought about or even 
suggested without throwing a 
violent challenge to powers that 
be, democracy is simply made 
impossible in practice, and 
people are pushed to adopt other 
methods which rely more on 
violent action than on rational 
persuasion. It is a tragic irony 
that the short-sighted policies 
of the most powerful democratia 
Government of the world have 
consistently strengthened the 
cause of its opponents and 
weakened the cause of demo- 
cracy throughout the under- 
developed world in the last de- 
cade, 


An honest patriot who finds 
constitutional activity to have 
been made impossible by the 
activities or rather instigations 
of outside powers who have de- 
mocratic governments within 
their own national boundaries, 
will, under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, turn to other ideo- 
logies and other countries that 
promise a solution or at least a 
way out of the impasse in 
which he finds himself, This, 

- or something very like this, has 


happendd in;Cuba,~and is now 
ni Algeria. And it 
may hapen in the Congo. 


also be remembered 


It shoul 
that if an+ government: im- 
poses a political structure on 


the territory. concerned for its 
own advantage, such a govern- 
ment is termed Imperialist. 
Spokesmen of the U. S. Govern- 
ment should not therefore go 
red in the face, if in view of 
the U. S. Stand on Congo with 
the various economic tie-ups 
with the Belgian authorities and 
mining empires in the  hack- 
ground, the U. S. Government is 
called Imperialist by the non- 
committed nations of Africa and 
Asia. President Kennedy will 
have to act decisively and quick- 
ly if he wishes to dissociate 
his Administration from this 
charge. If he temporizes on 
principles and takes to the 
well-known politician’s path of 
equivocation, he will be left 
holding the baby of the Eisen- 
hower Administration and will 
come to the same sorry end that 
the E. A. has come. The cause 
of freedom can he served only 
by standing for freedom wher- 
ever it is challenged. And hard- 
ly anywhere is it challenged 
more perilously than in the 
Congo. The time will come þe- 
fore long for President-elect 
Kennedy to act or to live up to 
his own words. 

Politically, the western demo- 
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anust find a way to 
sources of the i 
of Africa a S 
withgut imposing thee e 
political domination OVer ER 
Puppet governments by tine 
servers may appear to pe , 
solution for the time being ee 
the same set of forces that Made 
direct Imperial rule impossible 
will also in the near future 
liquidate these selfsame Puppet- 
governments. The will of the 
people of the colonial 
countries must be recognized as 
a factor that has come not only 
to stay but also to grow and 
expand. Ultimately, that will is 
going to be the decisive factor 
in the disposal of resources of 
the countries concerned. If the 
Kennedy Administration recog- 
nizes this basic fact and works 
for a more mutually rewarding 
adjustment of economic and 
political relationships it will 
immensely strengthen the cause 
of freedom and at the same 
time its own. But will it act? 


various 
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India and Pakistan. But, 
there is no surety of this. 
Tomorrow, there may be 
some other portion of our 
territory which may be 
claimed in spite . of _ this 
agreement. Even so, I am 
clearly of the opinion that 
we must respect this agree- 


ment. I would only add 
that our present Govern 
ment, which never benefits 
through experience, which 
commits the very same 
mistakes over and over 


again, will at least be more 
careful while making 1 
ternational agreements m 
future. They require lega 
acumen of a high order 
I do not think any ea 
adviser was associated Wi 7 
the conference for settling 
the territorial questions A 
between India and a 
stan. I also hope that 

future we shall not 


sented with an accomp! a | 


ed fact and asked to chee 
the Constitution to ac 
modate the Executive. 
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Let us help them as best as we can. 
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